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PRECISION AT LARGE 
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The GKN Group is big—in size, in operations and in ideas. 
But it has room—plenty of it—for those to whom a hairsbreadth 


is all the space in the world. 


Take a brief look, for instance, at B.R.D. Co. Ltd., one of the 
largest manufacturers of turbine and compressor blades in the 
country. A single B.R.D. blade may undergo more than 

forty separate operations, yet each must be accurate to within 
micro-inches. Inspection is carried out at every manufacturing 
stage; additional percentage checks by precision instruments 

are made hourly; and all finished blades are examined on machines 


capable of checking simultaneously twenty-six separate dimensions, 


Similar standards of accuracy cover all B.R.D. products—for 
instance their Crankshafts, ‘Bermuda’* Outboard and Inboard 
Marine Engines, ‘Polar’ Hydraulic Yielding Pit Props, and 
Constant Velocity Joints. Yet—and this applies to every GKN 
Company—micrometer-mindedness is not small mindedness. 

If it were, then B.R.D. would not have progressed so far and so 
fast; nor would the Group as a whole offer the outstanding 
opportunities that it does to men who can think big— 


whether on a small scale or not. 


THe (EF RK h} GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFPS 
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Over 300,000 square feet of 
INSULATED SURFACES 


We are pr oud to have been entrust ed with Throughout gigs ieee have built an enviabie 
. ° reputation in the insulation of conventional py 
large contracts for the thermal insulation of stations. ‘This specialised experience Is now ber 
“ - - drawn upon on an ever growing scale in solving the 
complex insulation problems in Nuclear Power 
Development. 


At CHAPELCROSS — U.K.A.E.A NUCLEAR 
POWER STATION for example ; under contract 
to Babcock & Wilcox Ltd., Newalls are carrying d 
; out the insulation of the 16 steam raising units and 


integral piping. The insulation of turbines, blowers, . 
N c L E A R P O W E R S T A TI O N associated auxiliary equipment and piping is being which 
U carried out under contract to C. A. Parsons & Co 
Ltd. 
make 
The principal insulants employed are Newalls own 
products, 85° MAGNESIA and NEWTEMPHEIT, t 
and all the application work is being carried out by wast | 
the Newalls .contractual organisation. The latest 
addition to the Newalls range NEWTHERM Cal- 


cium Silicate Insulation, has also been applied for 
the first time on a nuclear power station. 
























NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD. 


Head Office : 
WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 
A Member of the ° 

TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIR: Some 
MINGHAM, BELFAST, DUBLIN, BRISTOL and 
CARDIFF. Agents and Vendors in most markets abroad. 


TODAY’S PROJECTS (LIKE CHAPELCROSS) 
NEED NEWALLS INSULATION 
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Conveyancer T.C.4 Fork Trucks are engaged in the daily 
loading and unloading of the 80 vehicles used in the 
distribution of Coca-Cola in Cyprus. In addition, they 
feed bottles to the washing and filling machines as well 
as into store. 


Fitted with torque converter drive, eliminating clutch and 
gear change, the Conveyancer Fork Trucks have proved 
ideal for the local drivers and the high speed production 
required. 


Important factors which contribute to the efficient hand- 
ling provided by Conveyancer trucks are the side shift 
units for accurate positioning of the load on the vehicles 
and 10° forward tilt masts with stabilising clamps to 
present the loads at the same angle as the load bays om 


the vehicles. 
Free illustrated literature is available on request, TY GACEL 
giving full details of the Conveyancer range 
of Electric, Diesel and Petrol models with FORK TRUCKS L!IMITED 
capacities from 2000 to 8000 Ib, LIVERPOOL ROAD, WARRINGTON 


Telephone: 35241, Grams: Hydraulic 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS 
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: Sieg fried Marcus took the first motor ride in 1865. He built a much improved vehicle in 1873, 
d 
: which is preserved in the Vienna Technical Museum. In those days, the main object was to 
0 . 
make the car go. Nowadays it is equally important to make it stop, and modern brakes 
n 
must be capable of dealing with increased loads, higher speeds, frequent use. 
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IR. Some of the world’s most advanced motor vehicle designs use 
and 
brakes in which the linings or pads are attached to the shoes by 


Redux adhesives. Longer life, greater efficiency, freedom from _ 


chatter and from scoring are a few of the resulting advantages. The 








same method is used for bonding the structures of more than seventy atetoverent 
«230 ©.%6%e'e 4 + 


types of aircraft. Redux, developed by CIBA (A.R.L.) LTD., is one of a range of structural adhesives used 


throughout industry for bonding metals, glass, ceramics, plastics, wood, rubber and many other materials. 
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Mercedes-Benz 300SL in which Redux is used 
Sor bonding brake linings to shoes. Photograph 
by courtesy of Daimler-Benz A.G. 
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May we send you further information ? 


CIBA (A.R.L.) LIMITED 


Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 2121 


AP335a 
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M. Gabriel-Robinet, editor of the famous 
Paris daily Le Figaro, on the balcony of the 
newspaper's offices on the Champs-Elysées. 
Below, he gives some reasons why The Observer 
is respected by influential people in France. 


** Political leaders in France 
attach great importance to its opinion” 
says the Editor of Le Figaro 


“The Observer is a newspaper with which 
journalists and political leaders in 
France are very much at home,” says 
Monsieur Louis Gabriel-Robinet. “If 
they do not always see eye-to-eye with 
it — particularly where the problems of 
their own country are concerned — they 
attach great importance to its opinions.” 

“Ils attachent un grand prix @ son 
opinion.”’ The people he refers to are 
those who influence or control events at 
all levels ... much of the future depends 


on the decisions they make. When a news- 
paper is able to influence them, what it 
says is itself news. In England, America, 
all over the world today, The Observer is 
quoted by public men and politicians, in 
speeches, in broadcasts, in the press. 

Why? Because, in M. Gabriel- 
Robinet’s words, “what The Observer 
has to say is said with scrupulous fair- 
ness; and with a respect, which we 
share, for the traditions of a free 
society.” 


That is precisely why The Observer is read here 
at home by almost everyone who can be said to 
form opinion. As election fever increases, )o# 
will find it more and more helpful to have a 
weekly newspaper that is truly independent— 
free from the pressure of all political parties. 
And you’ll find the whole paper interesting 
stage and cinema and TV, on business and sp 
on books and music and travel, on all that mas 
life worth while. Give your newsagent an ordet 
for The Observer—in time for this Sunday! 


THE OBSERVER ows 
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from 
plantation to 
product 


... between the tree and the tyre, the many processes 
that transform raw latex into a vital part of 

daily life are accomplished on Shaw machinery. 

Since its infancy, the rubber industry has 

relied on Francis Shaw to fulfil its requirements 

for the complete range of processing plant. 


The Shaw-McNeil ** Bag-o-matic”’ speedily and 
automatically cures all tyres from cycle to giant 
truck sizes. Supplied ready for coupling to supply 
lines. Steam-air or hot water curing as required. 


FRANCIS SHAW make the machines for the rubber and plastics industries 


FULLY DETAILED LITERATURE ON ALL FRANCIS SHAW EQUIPMENT /S AVAILABLE 


Francis Shaw 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Calender” Manchester Telephone: East 1415-8 . Telex: 66-357 


London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SW1 Telephone: ABBey 3245 Telegrams: Vibrate London Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario Tel: Nelson 4-2350 Grams: Calender Burlington Ontario 


OVERSEAS AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE ©~WORLD 


P.278 





Does your wife see red? 


Every Ego or Id. must influence, to a greater or lesser degree, the 
behaviour pattern of mankind. So your book-habits, which you 
no doubt fondly believe are your own business, are not a purely 
domestic matter. If you throw your books around like confetti at 
a wedding, or if your wife has frequent crying fits after dusting 
your collected works, it’s time you faced the truth — that your 
book-habits may well start a revolution and bring 1984 and 
Newspeak closer than is comfortable. 

Fortunately, there is always a solution. Minty have specialised for 
years in making bookcases that house your books behind glass and 
keep them dust-free. They give your books an elegant, well-tailored 
home, and leave you more room to walk around in. They allow you 
to go on reading and buying—for Minty bookcases are sectional and 
may be started for as little as £9.2.0—on deferred terms if-you prefer. 
Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases 
(and furniture); only by this direct selling from Minty to you can 
Minty offer you such fine furniture at such moderate prices. 
There are seven Minty showrooms each within reasonably easy 
reach of most people, but if for any reason you can’t call, Minty 
will be glad to send you a catalogue and particulars of post-ordering. 
Write to Dept. E. 3 Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 


Pi 


the bookcases that grow on you nN 


a 





OXFORD (HEAD OFFICE) 44-45 HIGH ST. - LONDON 123 VICTORIA ST., S.W.1 

MANCHESTER 7-9 ROYAL EXGHANGE ARCADE BRISTOL 50 PARK ST. 

BIRMINGHAM 186 CORPORATION ST. - GLASGOW 556 SAUCHIEHALL ST. 
LEEDS SHELL HOUSE, EASTGATE 
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ELOQUENT 
PACKAGING 


Your packaging should speak with an 
individual voice. It should be right 
both for the market you want to reach 
and the mood you want to evoke. 
We at Sanderson have wide experience 
of packaging problems. Sanderson 
Signature Papers have been created 
for many well-known brand-names. 
Let us print one for you—a paper which is 
perfectly attuned to your firm 
and to its products. 


SANDERSON 
Signotere Papers 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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ANNOUNCING THE KLM 
ofa g Circle Service 


FAST TO THE FAR EAST AND BACK ««. IN SUPREME COMFORT 












KLM’s new Golden Circle service combines the familiar The Golden Circle service puts the accent on the service. 

South-East Asia route with the short, smooth Polar Route. The food is superb—a choice of two gourmet menus; seats 

There are stops at all the most important cities. and berths are roomy and relaxing; the atmosphere is friendly 

The aircraft on the Golden Circle fly fast ; they fly frequently ; and the attention outstanding—even by KLM standards. 

above all, they fly you in supreme comfort. Here-is the world’s most luxurious air travel. And at no 
extra cost ! 


... AT NO EXTRA COST 

The Golden Circle service is full of ‘ extras ’"—but not where 
cost is concerned. You pay no more than the standard fares. 
When you’re heading East, ask your Travel Agent to book 
you on the KLM Golden Circle. First Class sr Tourist, 
this is more than a new service, it’s a new experience. 


for the atmosphere 


ROYAL DUTCH 


AIRLINES 
Book through your usual Travel Agent, or KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Telephone: MAY 8803, and at Birmingham, Manchester, 
V; Glasgow and Dublin. 
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Fitting one of the twin screws in a LET 
© Twin-Air’ compressor at the e BOO 
Atlas Copco works in Stockholm. 
































ae Eyewi 
One of the most famous inventions of the great mathe- Alf Lysholm, when he invented the rotary screw compressor AME 
matician Archimedes (287-212 B.C.) was the Archimedean in 1934. As a result-Atlas Copco have developed this rotary No C 
Screw, which he first demonstrated by removing water from screw machine, in which air is compressed by the action — 


a ship’s hold. For centuries it was used for irrigating fields of two intermeshing rotors, which never actually touch. Rush ; 
in Egypt. One form consisted of a helix or screw revolving There is no friction, no need for lubrication, and very little Sour ; 
in a fixed cylinder. As the screw was turned, the water was maintenance is necessary. Femin 
carried to the surface. Atlas Copco ‘Twin-Air’ rotary screw compressors have a- = THE 
John Erikson’s adaptation of this idea in modern times gave _ ready proved their worth in the Arctic Circle area of Sweden, From | 
us the propeller, one of the outstanding inventions of where they have been running for two years under ful — K 
civilisation. operating conditions in the world’s largest underground oo 
The same principle was used by another Swede, Professor iron ore mine. Wing ; 


e e s e THE 
Air ; and antibiotics Compressed air _ reliability, 8 Atlas Copco compressors are used for r 


is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the means for _ this vital supply of air to the cultivation tanks. 


all its many applications. At the Levens Kemiske The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is respon 2 
Fabrik in Copenhagen, one of the biggest chemi- sible for the manufacture of compressed al Dies 


cal works in Europe, large quantities of sterile equipment and its distribution and servicing 9} goyie, - 

oil-free air are required for the production of 90 countries throughout the world. Group Head- : ! 
‘ penicillin and streptomycin. Because of their quarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden 4's 
monwea 
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The Mediterranean 


ENEVA is not the only place where the diplomats and the 
politicians are working overtime. At many points around the 
shores of the Mediterranean as well, top people of various sorts 
are fully occupied. This week Mr Khrushchev has begun a fortnight’s 
visit to Albania where the party leaders have done their best to make 
up for their country’s lack of size and weight by the warmth, not to say 
adulation, of their welcome. Last week the state visit of the King and 
Queen of the Hellenes to Rome set a formal seal on the reconciliation 
between the two countries after the Fascist attack on Greece in 1940. 
(King Paul also paid an official visit to the Vatican, the first Greek 
sovereign to do so since the Byzantine emperor John VIII Paleologus 
came to Rome in. 1439.) 

Mr Sandys has been quietly talking defence and inspecting ruins in 
Turkey and in Greece ; while Mr Petar Stambolitch, speaker of the 
Jugoslav parliament, has been conferring with his opposite number in 
Athens. Earlier this month the Greek and Turkish premiers and foreign 
ministers continued in Ankara the work of reconciliation that they began 
a few months ago in Zurich and London. The Turkish leaders them- 
selves visited the western Mediterranean in April and, after Mr Zorlu 
had had friendly talks in Rome, he joined Mr Menderes in Madrid, 
where they signed a treaty of friendship with General Franco. 

No tidy pattern emerges from this spate of activity by peripatetic 
politicians and discreet diplomats. Nor is it likely that it would. For 
the Mediterranean countries are distinguished by their diversity—ranging 
from Albania, dominated and controlled by Soviet Russia, to General 
Franco’s extreme right-wing dictatorship; from staunch members of 
Nato like Italy, Greece and Turkey to fervent exponents of neutrality, 
like the United Arab Republic and Jugoslavia. Most of them attach a 
different significance to the Mediterranean. For Soviet Russia (as 
formerly for the Tsars) it is a warm sea, tantalisingly just out of reach, 
where it would be very desirable to be established. To the Nato coun- 
tries it is both the right flank of their defensive system and a vital means 
of communication, westward to the Atlantic, eastward to the Middle 
Eastern oilfields. To many Frenchmen it is a bridge between metro- 
politan France and France in Africa. To many North Africans, it is a 
barrier to keep the thrusting French back where they belong. Spaniards 
see it, perhaps, as a way to the friendship and alliances for which they 
hanker after more than twenty years of virtual isolation. 

Many guesses have been made about Mr Khrushchev’s motive in 
choosing this particular moment to descend upon the Albanians. All 
may contain some part of the truth ; and by the time Mr Khrushchev 
flies away again, having no doubt performed a generous stint of 
self-expression, it may be easier to see which guess is the best. It is an 
incidental advantage of this well-publicised and protracted absence from 
Moscow that it makes clear in Geneva, Berlin and the western capitals 
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that Mr Khrushchev wanted to let May 27th come and 
go without making an immediate issue of Berlin. No 
doubt there is a more direct purpose. Mr Khrushchev 
may very well want to find out for himself why it is that 
the Albanians persist in carrying their vendetta against 
Mershal Tito further than the Russians do themselves ; 
he may suspect, such are the byzantine intricacies of the 
internal communist struggle for power, that they are 
being encouraged in this by some of his own colleagues 
—who might become his opponents—in Moscow. Mr 
Khrushchev’s cordial birthday greeting to Marshal 
Tito during his flight over Jugoslavia suggests that he 
may at any rate be concerned to make the Albanians 
moderate their anti-Jugoslav outbursts. 

It requires the eye of faith to subscribe to the 
Albanian party paper’s hopeful declaration that Mr 
Khrushchev’s visit will “consolidate the international 
position of the Albanian people’s republic as a citadel 
of peace and socialism on the Adriatic coast.” But it 
does seem likely that Mr Khrushchev considers this a 
suitable moment to underline the fact that Russia does 
possess a foothold (complete with submarine pens) on 
the Mediterranean shore. In recent years the Russians 
could sit back and contemplate with satisfaction the 
disarray into which Nato’s eastern Mediterranean 
defence arrangements had fallen through the Greco- 
Turkish quarrel over Cyprus. But now the Greeks and 
the Turks are quickly putting their relations in order. 
Two Mediterranean countries, Italy and Turkey, have 
already agreed fo the installation of rocket launching 
sites on their territory, and another, Greece, is con- 
sidering the matter. By a powerful press and diplomatic 
barrage the Soviet block is doing its best to frighten 
the Greeks into a refusal. Russian notes to Athens and 
Rome have given warning of the dangers of atomic 
retaliation if either country accepts rocket bases ; Mr 
Khrushchev added a threat on Wednesday to put missile 
bases in his Adriatic outpost ; Albania and Bulgaria have 
also made their displeasure known in Athens. These 
protests, and the boost which Mr Khrushchev’s lengthy 
visit will give to the Albanian government’s self- 
esteem, are no doubt partly a result of Russia’s genuine 
fear of encirclement by Nato bases ; but they are also 
provoked by a desire to prevent the western powers 
from extending their hold over an area into which 
Russia will no doubt always aspire to penetrate. 


OR the non-communist powers in the Mediterranean 

this happens to be a favourable conjuncture not only 
for completing and overhauling their defence arrange- 
ments, but also for settling differences and improving 
friendships generally. Apart from the facts of geography 
and the common fear of domination by outsiders from 
the north, the Mediterranean countries since the disso- 
lution of the Arab and Roman empires have seldom for 
long found much to bring them together, but always 
plenty to divide them. From time to time something 
happens to create an opportunity for something better. 
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In the years after the Treaty of Lausanne, for instance, 
Venizelos signed a series of pacts of friendship, with 
Italy in 1928, with Jugoslavia in 1929, with Turkey in 
1930. The opportunities for turning over new leaves 
that the end of the last war should have provided were 
largely lost (except for the virtually stillborn tripartite 
Balkan pact) because of quarrels and disturbances, 


* national and ideological. For a time Greece’s civil war 


engrossed its energies and embittered its relations with 
Jugoslavia, while Jugoslavia and Italy fell out over 
Trieste. Next, the fragile friendship of Greece and 
Turkey was broken by the Cyprus quarrel; and at the 
other end of the Mediterranean, France’s Algerian war 
alienated (and still alienates) the newly independent 
Arab. countries of North A “ica. 


1 these once insoluble problems, with the big 
exception of Algeria, have been settled ; and if it 
would be an exaggeration to say that the goodwill engen- 
dered by the Cyprus settlement is flooding into every 
Mediterranean inlet, the removal of this formerly 
intractable problem may well have helped to send the 
statesmen on their travels imbued with a desire to make 
hay while the sun shines. In this atmosphere it was 
perhaps inevitable that the proposal for a Mediterranean 
pact, to include eventually the Nato Mediterranean 
countries, Spain, and some of the Arab countries of 
North Africa, should make one of its periodic appear- 
ances. For the Spaniards, who are believed to have 
had much to do with bringing the idea forward again, 
it has obvious attractions as a possible side-door into 
Nato. But in fact, in the eyes of most of the potential 
members, such a pact has in present circumstances little 
to recommend it, and last week in Rome (where the 
present government is a good deal less Mediterranean- 
conscious than its predecessor was) the Greek and 
Italian foreign ministers firmly said so. Those Mediter- 
ranean countries that are prepared to co-operate in 
defence are doing so already through Nato or through 
such collateral arrangements as the Spanish-American 
bases agreement ; while the Arab countries are not in 
any case prepared to be associated closely with the 
western powers in defence or any other arrangements. 

Perhaps a more hopeful, if less spectacular, way of 
developing the present favourable atmosphere in the 
Mediterranean can be found in Greek plans to expand 
“ the zone of peace stabilisation ” created by the Cyprus 
settlement. Exactly what this involves is not yet very 
clear. But it seems that the Greeks hope to make us¢ 
of the methods that brought about the Cyprus settle- 
ment to heal the differences and remove the misunder- 
standings and suspicions (for example between 
Jugoslavia and Turkey, and between Turkey and the 
United Arab Republic) that continue, for most of the 
time, to bedevil the relations of Mediterranean coun- 
tries. The Cyprus settlement was the outcome of old- 
fashioned dogged diplomacy plus a mutual determina- 
tion to succeed and a mutual readiness to compromise. 
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Unfortunately it is not within Mr Karamanlis’s power 
to make sure that these three qualities are brought to 
bear on other problems in which Greece is not directly 
an interested party. Still, these countries do have strong 
common interests, not least that of self-preservation. 
An attempt to establish a system of regional friendships 
among them might not be labour wasted now that, for 
the moment, most of the quarrels that have divided 
them have lost their heat. It must be feared that the 
attempt will not get very far until something can also 
be done to break down the barrier of suspicion and 





817 
resentment that separates the Arab countries of the 
southern from the Europeans of the northern shore. It 
is still in North Africa that political opportunity beckons 
for Mr Khrushchev. The unsolved North African prob- 
lem remains the obstacle to any ambitious effort by the 
Mediterranean countries to close their ranks, and until 
it is solved there will probably never be a moment when 
they can afford to regard incursions into the Adriatic by 
Mr Khrushchev, or his successors, with equanimity. In 
the meantime, there is useful diplomatic groundwork 
that they can do among themselves. 


No First Rise of Summer 


The opportunity of stopping wage and price inflation is now 
greater than it has been at any time since the war 


NFLATIONARY cares infest this epoch and they are 
unlikely silently to steal away. But a significant 
event occurred on Thursday of last week, which has 

attracted surprisingly little notice. The Industrial Court 
then handed down its recommendations on the first big 
annual wage claim for 1959. In almost every other 
year the first award in a major industry in the annual 
wage contest has made headline news. This time the 
claim that happened to be first in the queue was from 
the building workers, for a substantial rise. The court 
has awarded them nothing. So there is no pacemaker 
for wage inflation in 1959. 

Admittedly, certain special features attached to this 
building claim, and these explain why the trade unions 
themselves were unhappy that accident should have 
cast building wages in the pacemaking mle. Building 
workers’ wages .are adjusted automatically every 
February to compensate for increases ia the cost of 
living during the preceding year ; in accordance with 
this, builders got a rise of 1d. an hour less than five 
months ago. It is not absolutely without precedent 
for a year to pass in which the builders fail to secure 
any extra increase over and above their usual “ cost 
of living increase”; the same thing happened in 1953: 
Nevertheless, their history since of uninterrupted 
annual additional increases had caused the builders 
to claim, as a main argument before the court, 
that these additional increases had become an 
established custom. 

It is true, too, that the building unions were not 
in a good position to wax very militant when the 


arbitrators turned them down; their members are . 


scattered among nearly 100,000 small employers ; 
many of them are itinerant Irish labourers, and their 
tradition of union solidarity is not very strong ; and 
bonus and incentive schemes are often more important 
to them as a source of extra money than increases in 
nominal time rates. The relatively calm acceptance of 
their disappointment is no necessary test of what may 





happen in the case of unions that have the advantage 
of confronting a single employer in some nationalised 
industry, and that have the reputation of being able 
to make Cabinets and Ministers of Labour quake. 
Cautious anti-inflationists will also remember that a 
sort of Gresham’s law operates in arbitration tribunals, 
and that awards by the Industrial Court have on 


‘previous occasions been driven out of circulation by 


more timid bodies following after them. The notori- 
ous Cameron award to the dockers last year showed 
how swiftly canons of restraint can be overthrown by 
a single court of inquiry which believes that almost 
any settlement is less damaging to the economy than 
any strike. 

When all this has been said, however, the building 
judgment still confirms how great is the current oppor- 
tunity to shake this country free from the twenty-year- 
long cycle of inflation ; it is an opportunity immensely 
greater than seemed likely to be forged only fifteen 
months ago. At that time it was easy to state—but 
not so easy to foresee the satisfaction of—two pre- 
requisites before Britain could escape from the burden 
of perpetual wage inflation. The first was a breathing 
space of one year of approximately stable prices. All 
through the period when prices were rising by 4 per 
cent or sO per annum, arbitrators felt themselves 
obliged to give wage increases of at least the same 
size in compensation; these increases in turn made 
inevitable another increase in prices in the ensuing 
year, which in its turn was held to justify another 
at least equivalent compensatory increase in wages, and 
so ad infinitum. In 1958-59 the breathing space in 
prices has been achieved—by a mixture of good luck 
(in particular the fall in import prices) and good 
management (especially last year’s decision to stand 
up to the London bus strike). The cost of living 


index for April, published last week, stood at 109.5, 
compared with 109.6 in April, 1958. 
Once this breathing space had been achieved, the 
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second prerequisite for avoiding cost inflation was that 
other wage increases (i.e. those that had nothing to do 
with compensating for price rises) should not exceed the 
expected average increase in annual productivity per 
head ; in the long term this is unlikely to exceed about 
2 per cent. In the atmosphere engendered in 
industrial relations up to 1958, it had seemed likely 
that wage increases of the order of 2 per cent per 
annum would be angrily rejected by the unions as 
being tantamount to tipping with coppers. The refusal 
of a building wage increase in 1959 has shown the 
way out of this tunnel. It looks as if the period between 















































In the contest for leadership of the Arab world 
General Qasim has fallen into dependence on 
Moscow ; President Nasser may yet be able 

to get what he wants from both East and West 


into a battle between champions. President 

Nasser of the United Arab Republic believes that 
his mission is to unite the Arabs. General Qasim, the 
prime minister of Iraq, has been dubbed “ sole leader ” 
by his supporters but, so far, he has had to confine his 
leadership to Iraq. 


In Iraq the communist party has withdrawn its 
demands for the establishment of political parties and 
for participation in General Qasim’s government. This 
has been widely interpreted as a triumph for the: prime 
minister over the communists and as proof that he is 
still able to pursue a course of independent action. It is 
more likely, however, that the demands were originally 
made by Iraqi communists pursuing a course of 
independent action from which they have been turned 
on orders from outside Iraq. The members of the 
National Democratic party, the only political party that 
has kept a footing in Qasim’s government, represent all 
shades of political beliefs from those who only opposed 
the domestic policies of Nuri es-Said to those who 
would happily see Iraq become a fully fledged demo- 
cratic people’s republic ; others, probably the majority, 
are Iraqis who, in the best Arab tradition, are trimmers. 
Long before the Iraqi revolution last July there were 
Arabs who felt that the cold war and Middle Eastern 
successes of the Soviet Union meant only one thing— 
that the Middle East would be under communist control 
within the foreseeable future. They wanted to be on 
the winning side and made their plans accordingly. 

By the beginning of 1956 it was becoming un-Arab 
and unpatriotic in the Middle East for anyone to be 
openly pro-western. By the end of that -year the 
Egyptian radio and press had adopted all the clichés of 
radio Moscow and had set the tone throughout the area. 


[i struggle for the Middle East has developed 
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one “ respectable-looking ” increase and the next might 
be spun out to more than a year—either by particular 
groups being obliged to accept no increase at all ip 
some years, or by informal delays in the presentation 
of claims, or by specific agreements about the interval 
before the presentation of any new claim being written 
into the terms of wage settlements. 

It is in these directions that the country could be 
moving now. Nothing is more important than that, 
in the next few months, action by arbitrators, timid 
Government departments, or divided groups of 
employers should not throw that prospect away. 


Nationalist or Man of Straw ? 


Newspapers in such unlikely places as Mecca and 
Kuwait fell into line. Western imperialism was blamed 
for all the misfortunes of the Arabs since the days of the 
crusades, The operation was carried out in the name of 
Arab unity and Arab nationalism alone, and there was 
little need for the Russians to do much about it. Their 
work was being done for them by countless agents, 
most of whom knew nothing of Russians and little of 
communism. 

Last July the Iraqi revolution was hailed as a further 
manifestation of Arab nationalism. There is no doubt 
that the Iraqis themselves believed this as sincerely as 
did the rest of the Arab world. But those few Iraqis 
who had overthrown the monarchy soon found that to 
revolt was easier than to govern. The only politica 
group with any useful amount of organisation and disci- 
pline were the communists, few as they were. 

As crisis after crisis developed in Iraq, General Qasim 
called the communists to his rescue. It was they who 
controlled the mobs in Rashid Street and the children 
in the schools. Now it looks as if they control Genera 
Qasim as well. The few anti-communist straws that he 
has cast upon the waters of the Tigris have been 
snatched at eagerly by western observers in a desperate 
effort to prove that Qasim is not a communist and that 
Iraq is not lost to the West. ‘They point out that the 
Iraqis will not be so foolish as to jeopardise their oil 
income by becoming an outright satellite of the Soviet 
Union, and that they will not tolerate the shoddy met 
chandise of eastern Europe and Russia in place of the 
better things they are used to from the West. For 
reasons best known to himself, General Qasim has n0 
given in to some of the more drastic communist 
demands. But he has withdrawn from the Baghdad 
Pact, he has armed the communist-led popular resist- 
ance forces, and every day there are reports of further 
involvements with the Soviet block. Iraqis outside the 
government dare not talk to westerners, and indeed give 
the impression that they would rather not talk to othet 
Iraqis; nobody knows who will be betrayed next. It 
does not seem to matter whether Qasim is a communist 
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or not ; he may be merely a woolly idealist with a vague 
notion of helping the downtrodden. But it does matter 
if he is controlled by communists who, sooner or later, 
get their orders from outside the country. 


AST March the abortive Shawwaf revolt in Mosul set 
L off a slugging match between Cairo and Baghdad 
which is still going full blast in spite of reports of 
attempted reconciliations and occasional honeyed words. 
The Mosul revolt received more attention than it 
deserved. Wishful thinking on the part of Nasser’s 
Syrian henchmen gave it dimensions it never should 
have attained. When, after a few brief hours, the revolt 
died down, Nasser had to continue the myth that a wide- 
spread, popular movement had failed only because of 
communist strength in the Baghdad government. For 
Qasim the revolt meant that the communists had another 
opportunity to purge the army and the civil administra- 
tion of their enemies. 

Having spent three years building up sympathy for 
the Russians, Nasser has not found it easy to quarrel 
with his communist benefactors. But, unlike Qasim, 
he has made it clear that he is determined to go his own 
independent way. He has not flung himself headlong 
into western arms, and the West has wisely not opened 
its arms too wide. But it is respectable once more 
to be a Briton or an American in Cairo, as it is not in 
Baghdad. 

The Russians have treated Nasser with the long- 
suffering attitude of a parent whose adolescent child 
has gone astray but has not yet been picked up by the 
police. They have not fallen into the trap of withdraw- 
ing military or technical aid from Nasser. In appear- 
ance, their aid remains the aid without strings that it was 
claimed to be from the beginning. There are, however, 
suggestions that the Russian-proposed modifications of 
the Aswan high dam plans are delaying tactics. Even 
if they are, they look better than the over-dramatic 
western withdrawal of money for the high dam project 
in the summer of 1956. In dealing with Iraq the Rus- 
sians have a different sort of problem. There they have 
to contend with a government that may already lean on 
them a bit too heavily for their own comfort. 

All the bitter words exchanged during the past two 
months have done nothing to settle the immediate 
problems of the Middle East. The Arab world is 
divided against itself more than it ever was in the days 
when Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia formed one side 
against the Hashemites in Iraq and Jordan. The Saudis 
have withdrawn from the battle in order to put their 
own house in order. Jordan’s enemies are divided 
between those who hope King Hussein will fall, and 
those who are afraid of the consequences if he does. 
The quarrel between Nasser and Qasim may at least 
have given Arabs outside Iraq and Egypt a chance to 
pause and think more realistically about their future. 

As the Arabs take another look at politics in their 
part of the world they may find that, thanks to Nasser, 
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it is no longer such a foregone conclusion that the com- 
munists will rule all the Middle East in the near future. 
But they may also question the wisdom of depending 
on a leader in Cairo who has manceuvred himself into a 
position almost as isolated as that occupied by Nuri a 
year ago. Then it was the western position in the 
Middle East that seemed to depend on the survival of 
one man. Can it now be said that the Arabs’ hope of 
saving the Middle East for themselves and from com- 
munism rests upon the person of Gamal Abd 
al-Nasser ? If this is true, and there is no other obvious 
candidate, then the West will have to accept Nasser as 
the kind of Arab leader with whom it has to work. It 
will have to bear with hard words and the inanities of 
Cairo radio. Deprived of the power to direct the course 
of events in the Middle East, it will have to be content 
with such advantages as it can make for itself and hold 
in day-to-day dealings. These may be small, but they 
can also be more real than systematic plans, pacts or 
doctrines. The West has never found it a joy to do 
business with Nasser ; but it is better to deal with a 
perverse nationalist who knows what he wants than 
with a man of straw who does noi. 


The Economist 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES 
EXHIBITED IN THE ROOMS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
No. V, 1859. By Joun Ruskin, M.A. 


Mr Ruskin’s Notes for this season display their usual 
q amount of usefulness and interest. His criticisms are as 

searching, his remarks as acute and happy as ever ... It 
may not be Mr Ruskin’s object to furnish the public with a 
guide, but a large number of people will always use his 
Notes as such, and therefore in justice to the painters, and 
for the artistic training of his readers, a certain amount of 
completeness must always be desirable. The influence of these 
criticisms on the artists themselves.is very perceptible, of course 
more immediately on the Pre-Raphaelites, but also through 
them on the other exhibitors. In his Notes of last year, Mr 


Ruskin pointed out the beauty of the delicate pink apple- 
blossom against the soft clear blue of a spring sky, and expressed 
his surprise that among all the modest and gentle beauties of 
nature which the new school have particularly made it their 
study to express, none of them should have chosen this. 
distinguished artists have set themselves the task in conse- 
quence, and we have Mr Millais’ “‘ Spring,’”’ Mr Horsley’s 


Three 


** Blossom-Time,’” and Mr Hughes’ “ King’s Orchard.” .. , 
Mr Hughes’ orchard is alone perfectly successful. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of his colouring, both in blossom and sky, 
and the soft texture and delicate rounding of the former are 
given with unrivalled grace. It seems strange that with merits 
such as these, the picture in question should be one of the most 
disagreeably startling of all the Pre-Raphaelite productions of 
the year. ‘“ He has been allowing himself to go astray,” says 
Mr Ruskin, “ by indulging too much in his chief delight. of 
colour; and this picture, which was quite lovely when I saw 
it last year incomplete, is now throughout too gay, and wanting 
in sweetness of shade.”’ This fault, added to the provoking 
Pre-Raphaelite habit of choosing the most uninteresting 
countenances, and giving to the human form all the stiffness 
and angularity of which it is susceptible, makes this picture 
simply unsightly at first, and it is only after recovering from 
the first painful shock that the spectator can discover its real 
beauties and merits. 
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The Finished Product 


“Finishing schools” for the 
seventeen-year-old daughters of the 
well-to-do are changing intelligently with the 
times 

IFTEEN years ago many people assumed that post- 

war levels of surtax would kill stone dead those 

expensive girls’ academies known to the public as 
finishing schools. The resilience of British upper-class 
society, and the desire of some people overseas to 
imitate it, has proved them wrong. The vogue for egali- 
tarianism has hardly affected the well-dressed groups 
of young girls who are often to be seen with their 
chaperone in the front seats at Covent Garden or the 
Festival Hall ; nor has the demise of the debs dimin- 
ished the demand for training in “social graces, 
etiquette, conversation and poise.” In London, Paris, 
Brussels, Florence and among the Swiss mountains, 
these schools are now flourishing as gaily as anyone 
in the profession (it is rude to call it a business) can ever 
remember. 

Not, of course, that these finishing schools now form 
a large part of the English educational establishment ; 
they never did. If one excludes, on the one hand, the 
schools for domestic science (whose tone is more 
serious) and, on the other, the many language schools 
(some very chic) now proliferating all over the country, 
one is left with not more than twenty finishing schools 
proper in England and roughly the same number with 
a predominantly English tone abroad. They are not 
easy to track down since they are not included in the 
published list of efficient schools recognised by the 
Ministry of Education. Contact can be made through 
those two splendidly named scholastic agencies, Gab- 
bitas Thring and Truman and Knightley, and also 
through the advertisement columns of the society 
magazines ; but the most common recommendation is 
by word of mouth. From all these sources it emerges 
that of the twenty English schools about four are in 
London and the rest are in the south, mostly in the 
home counties. (The north, whether because of its 
meteorological or social climate, boasts none at all.) 
Of the schools abroad, Paris attracts the greatest 
number. Since the average school has around forty 
pupils, and keeps them for nine months, the total 
output of “finished” girls per year amounts to 
approximately 1,500. 
By no means all of these girls are English. In many 

schools at least half the pupils are from overseas. 
‘Increasingly, wealthy families from the Commonwealth, 
Europe, South America and the East are hoping to 
instil into their daughters some of the virtues of the 
English milady,.at a time when social reformers had 
supposed that the species ought to be dying out at 
home. This is one basic change—and for the schools’ 


owners a most fortunate one—in the clientele of finish- 
ing schools since before the war. Another is the much 
higher proportion of fathers in the business world, and 
much smaller proportion of landed aristocrats, than in 
the thirties. Although unwelcome to a few diehards as 
lowering tone, this is accepted as inevitable by most 
headmistresses. (American businessmen, however, do 
not on the whole send their daughters to be finished, 
since their girls mostly go on to university anyway.) 
Thus, finishing schools are no longer the playground 
of the daughters of England’s upper crust only ; but 
they are still, for two reasons, overwhelmingly English 
institutions. 


HE first reason lies in the British class structure, 
T still unique in the western world. For these 
finishing schools, with their strong snob value, appeal to 
the class-conscious as well as the education-conscious 
parent, in an intermingling of parental emotions which 
foreign educational systems usually have no tradition of 
satisfying. Even in Italy, hardly a great egalitarian 
country, all children go to state schools. Thus, a blush 
of near-Victorian snobbery still deliberately suffuses 
some—though not all—of the finishing schools. Others, 
with their “ meet-the-people ” tours of factories and 
shipyards, are self-consciously coming to grips with 
modern society ; and in a few, the old-fashioned venera- 
tion for the duchess’s daughter has widened out into a 
genuinely more liberal spirit. But parents may well not 
wish that this goes too far. The demand is for upper 
class establishments and that is what these schools 
essentially are. 

The second reason for the popularity of finishing 
schools lies deep in the structure of British education. 
After a girl at a private school has passed her GCE 
at 16, she may well not want to continue her pinafored 
life into the sixth form. Moreover, unless she looks like 
being among the top one per cent in intellectual bril- 
liance who might eventually win one of the scarce 
women’s places at Oxford or Cambridge, some upper 
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young men. So, rather than let her become a blue 
stocking, or remain for too long a hockey-playing 
English schoolgirl type, they snatch her away from 
segregation in the catty atmosphere of manless teenage 
girls. In the old days their aim might have been that 
she should meet and marry a suitable young man at an 
early date ; but this aura of an adolescent marriage 
market is dying fast. Instead, finishing schools are now 
being transmuted into “continuation colleges” with 
the emphasis on beginning rather than finishing. In 
many cases this continuation provides a genuinely 
widening course of study, a real apprenticeship course 
for upper class society misses. 


HE subjects studied—sometimes, though not always, 
under rather fuddy-duddy teachers— can be wide 
ranging and indeed often useful. At Cygnets House, 
aleading London school, a girl can study languages, the 
history of art, dressmaking, cooking and even jour- 
nalism. At Hartwell House, an efficient course in good 
citizenship includes all the normal subjects which that 
rather repellent title suggests—with public speaking, 
essay writing and international affairs to boot. In 
Switzerland a girl who goes to a serious school can learn 
French perfectly and can also have a superb time skiing, 
swimming and riding, for nine months—at a price. In 
England, the cost of a normal year’s course would be 
around 135 guineas basic a term and extras would bring 
this to around 150 guineas ; in Switzerland it would be 
tather more, probably 200 guineas a term all in. But 
parents would be well advised, especially for schools 
abroad, to check on the extras. For some schools, these 
can add up to a high proportion of the basic fee. 
The major problem these schools face—apart from 
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class parents may not want her to acquire academic 
aspirations ; she would have to satisfy them at Red- 
brick, which is said to be full of dangerously angry 


the inevitable financial instability of any small enter- 
prise—is boys. These probably cause more headaches 
to most headmistresses than anything else. On the one 
hand, the girls naturally want to go out and have a good 
time with members of the opposite sex, and their 
parents want them to; on the other, mothers and 
mistresses must not feel that the girls are ever getting 
out of hand. The result tends to be an uneasy com- 
promise of chaperoned lunches and dances, of 
“approved ” restaurants and young men, and of cease- 
less detective work into possible burgeoning mésalli- 
ances and—abroad—hidden bottles of wine. Experi- 
ence at one good Swiss school shows that, of all 
nationalities, English girls are hardest to control ; they 
easily run amok and lose their sense of proportion. The 
Americans are better since, although they can be wild,. 
they have already, at 17, several years of dating experi- 
ence behind them and know roughly how to cope with 
men. The Germans are best, since they tend not to go 
out but rather to stay in and study. But the feeling 
between the various nationalities is reported generally 
to be excellent. 

The picture that thus emerges is not quite the cockshy 
for social critics that might be expected. The schools 
abroad, in particular, seem to be excellent places for a 
girl to have a really good time. Even at home, the con- 
tinued leavening of students with foreign girls and the 
greater (but not too pedantic) attention to study are 
surely trends in the right direction. One of the great 
mysteries of British upper and middle class life has 
always been the way in which it keeps many schoolgirls 
such repellently awkward grubs up to the age of about 
fifteen or sixteen, and then suddenly transforms many 
of them into quite presentable butterflies a year or two 
later. The finishing schools are places where this tran- 
sition can take place probably as smoothly as, and often 
more enjoyably than, anywhere else, so long as the 
parent can afford them. 
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DOLLAR IMPORTS 


Setting the Consumer Free 


HE liberation of dollar imports announced on Thursday 
T is a major and very welcome move. It is also an 
eminently logical one. Ever since the achievement 
of technical convertibility for sterling, there has been 
no lasting economic reason for discrimination between 
dollar imports and any other sorts of imports ; it could 
therefore be regarded as a bit absurd that up to this week 
quota restrictions were still maintained on 27 per cent of our 
imports from the dollar area (including virtually all con- 





sumer goods), while only 5 per cent of our imports from 
most non-dollar countries (other than the Soviet block and 
Japan) were so restricted, and all our imports from the 
sterling area were quota-free. But the British consumer 
has been cut off from an opportunity to buy American 
domestic appliances and other consumer goods for nearly 
twenty years ; nobody can be quite sure how excitedly he 
will rear when he smells some of the oats of freedom, and it 
was not expected that the Government would have the 
courage to make a nearly clean sweep of discrimination at 
one swoop. 

In the event, however, it has very nearly done so. From 
now on most goods that have hitherto been allowed in freely 
from non-dollar countries can be freely imported from North 
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America as well. The exceptions include textiles, pharma- 
ceutical products, cheap literature, meat, fish, citrus and 
other fruit—a curious list in whose compilation political 
fears (and political tenderness for Commonwealth countries, 
including the West Indies) have evidently played a larger 
part than timidity about the balance of payments. For the 
5 per cent of goods of which imports from non-dollar 
countries have always been restricted—again mainly for 
protectionist rather than balance of payments reasons—the 
Government has adopted two different courses ; in some 
cases (e.g. clocks and sports goods) it is increasing the 
present global quotas and making them general so that 
dollar suppliers will be able to compete with everybody else; 
in other cases (e.g., motor cars) it is increasing the dollar 
quota itself. 

The example of motor cars will be quoted by many 
people to suggest that these steps could have been made long: 
ago. In the days when everybody talked of dollar shortage, 
it was widely believed that British consumers were pining 
to buy American cars. In fact, however, last year 150 
thousand Americans chose to buy British cars instead, and 
only 200 American cars were imported here (less than the 
quota would have allowed). For such obvious consumer 
needs as cars, British manufacturers, aided by the lower 
wages they have to pay, have learned to be fully competitive. 
Where these liberalisations may be surprisingly effective 
is in revealing a popular taste in Britain for certain subsidiary 
sorts of American gadgetry which British manufacturers had 
not previously suspected. The new freedom is unlikely to 
have any seriously adverse effect on the British balance of 
payments, but it may well waft in more competition than is 
generally expected for some British and foreign industries 
that have previously enjoyed a sheltered market here. Three 
cheers for that. 


EUROPE 


The Other Union 


HE scheme for a little free trade area between Britain, 

the Scandinavian countries, Austria, Switzerland and 
Portugal has now gathered sufficient momentum to have a 
fair chance of being put into practice. Officials have had 
a number of talks on the subject since the beginning of this 
year. Some of them have felt, ever since the original free 
trade area plan failed, that the best thing to do was to make 
a start with those countries which could agree. Ministers 
have hesitated because such a scheme would get no nearer 
to answering the political questions about Britain’s future 
position in Europe and the world which have been posed 
by the creation of the common market. Now, apparently, 
the tendency is to set those doubts aside. Final decisions 
have not been made by the governments involved. But 
announcements in London and Stockholm have blessed a 
further meeting of officials, which will discuss the scheme 
further in Stockholm on Monday. 

If hopes are fulfilled, these talks would be the first of a 
series, designed to bring the scheme to completion within 
a few months. There has never been much doubt that the 
seven countries involved could agree on the institutional 
and technical aspects of such a scheme. They, after all, 
were the principal backers for a broader free trade area. 
It is the Six they have been unable to agree with, and whom 
they will presumably still have to seek agreement with one 
day. There still are, however, uncertainties about the likely 
membership of the proposed area, doubts which arise from 
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the fact that the member countries trade more with the 
community of Six than with each other. Further details of 
this trade pattern are discussed in Business Notes. 

For a while Austria and Switzerland seemed to present 
the most difficult problems. But their position is probably 
less embarrassing than that of Denmark. Di ions so far 
have been conducted on the assumption that the scheme 
would be a free trade area for industrial goods alone. But 
Denmark naturally wants something for its farmers too. |t 
has also been torn by the anxiety not to get on bad terms 
with the Six, whose agricultural policies will affect Den- 
mark’s interests deeply. Denmark, indeed, would certainly 
join the common market if its Scandinavian neighbours 
would do the same ; but if they will not, then a strong 
political loyalty holds it back. 

In the end, if Britain puts all its political weight behind 


» the little free trade area, it will not be easy for the Danes to 


stay outside. They, perhaps more than anyone, will there- 
fore welcome the emphasis that the British government is 
laying on the need to come.te terms with the Six in the 
end. That statement seems a little academic at the moment. 
If a new group is formed in Europe it seems likely to occupy 
the energies of officials and industrialists for a while. Nor 
is it likely to accelerate the re-examination of assumptions 
that seems necéssary if agreement is to be reached with the 
Six. But the dangers would at least be reduced if the 
timing and institutions of the new scheme were designed 
to facilitate a later merger. 


BERLIN AND GENEVA 


The Day Passes 


N May 27th, the day which Mr Khrushchev (gazing, 
QO as he later said, at the ceiling) had appointed six 
months ago as Berlin’s date with destiny, the British 
garrison there did indeed go down to ignominious defeat— 
but at the hands of a visiting Australian cricket eleven. 
Mayor Brandt’s forecast of a quiet day on the Spree proved 
justified. Mr Khrushchev himself was in Albania. Mr 
Gromyko was in Washington with the other foreign 
ministers, attending the funeral of Mr Dulles: the same 
Mr Dulles whom Monday’s East Berlin newspapers 
described as an accomplice of Hitler ; the same Mr Dulles 
of whom Mr Mikoyan, also on Monday, spoke with warm 
admiration, adding that “we prefer strong men to those 
who are conciliatory but unintelligent ”—a remark likely to 
raise diplomatic eyebrows in many a capitil along the 
borders of the communist empire. 

On Thursday, while Mr Eisenhower spent the morning 
closeted with the four foreign ministers, who were later to 
experiment with talks at a very high level indeed by flying 
back to Geneva in the same aircraft, word came from several 
different delegations in the conference city of a possible bid 
to get new Soviet assurances about West Berlin in exchangt 
for some token reduction of the allied garrison there—@ 
garrison which, at its present strength of 11,000, is itself 
no more than a token. 


Canards in Flight 


HEN they return to Geneva after paying their last 

WY respects to Mr Dulles, the four foreign ministers are (0 

take their long awaited step into the relative privacy of “ of 
the record” meetings. 
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Mr Gromyko has evidently agreed to leave Dr Bolz, 
of East Germany, outside the deor. Whether or not this 
change in procedure yields any tangible results, it 
is bound to be a change for the better. Hitherto the con- 
ference arrangements have combined the worst of both 
worlds. The press, while excluded from the ministers’ 
meetings, has been given a full nightly report on them, often 
including verbatim accounts of speeches, by six official 
spokesmen, holding forth simultaneously in six different 
rooms in one building. If the press had been allowed in the 
gallery during the actual meetings, it would have learnt 
nothing that was intended to be kept secret ; journalists 
would have had more time to prepare and check their 
reports ; there would have been no opportunity for the less 
scrupulous of the delegation spokesmen to distort their 
versions of the day’s proceedings ; and there might not have 
been such ‘a proliferation of malicious rumours among the 
hundreds of correspondents gathered in Geneva if they had 
not been milling around most of the day with little hope 
of a story before suppertime. 

Already there has been a sizeable journalistic disengage- 
ment from Geneva—and the flights of canards have simul- 
taneously dwindled, though this also fortunately reflects a 
certain increase in mutual confidence between the western 
delegations and an enhanced resistance to “ stories,” planted 
either by communist publicists or by other zealous indivi- 
duals, about both British “ appeasement ” and west German 
“revanchism.” _On Tuesday Herr von Brentano assured 
his parliamentary colleagues in Bonn that he found the 
British at Geneva fully as co-operative as the other western 
partners ; and this after it had become clear that the main 
object of going into secret conclave there was to permit 
the discussion of separate items from the famous 


~“ package.” But there is an important distinction between 


discussing items separately, which is mere commonsense, 
and letting Mr Gromyko take his pick among the West’s 
various offers, ignoring what he does not fancy. More will 
undoubtedly be heard of-this in the next few days.. Not 
even secret sessions are likely to prove all that secret. 


PARLIAMENT IN RECESS 


Political Caravan 


HERE has been no rest for some politicians during the 

Whitsun recess. Mr Gaitskell has been enthusiastically 
peripatetic, having “interesting and serious discussions ” 
tvith Mr Nkrumah in Ghana last week and “ meeting the 
people” in East Anglia this week. Mr Butler has been 
devotedly busy with press interviews and speeches, and has 
managed to reveal part of the Conservative manifesto for 
the next election in the process. It will include a promise 
to legislate iur betting reform, so that the country will have 
“ bookmakers and their shops and the Tote and its shops ” ; 
there may also be a promise to ease the strictness of present 
drink licensing arrangements, but there is to be nothing 
doing yet awhile about liberalising the Sunday observance 
laws, changing the system of theatre censorship, or making 
private homosexual acts no longer a crime. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been greeted at a 
west country garden party by a sea of pamphlets calling for 
abolition of the entertainments duty on cinemas. Post hoc, 
though certainly not propter hoc, there have been strong 
rumours that he will in fact accept a backbench Tory 
amendment to the Finance Bill that would bring some relief 
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to smaller cinemas in particular. It is clear that the cinema 
duty is now gradually going the way of other forms of 
entertainment duty ; it is being cut down until it yields 
well under £10 million a year, and then it will eventually 
be abolished altogether. When it is abolished, uneconomic 
cinemas will still go on closing as now. 

Meanwhile, the Prime Minister has spent this Geneva- 
time playing golf in Scotland, and has no doubt been 
reflecting on the virtues of the legend of unflappability while 
doing so. Mr Macmillan on the links does not nowadays 
risk comparison with President Eisenhower ; he invites it 
with Drake. For backbench MPs the problem this summer 
is not how to snatch a holiday but how to fill in parliamen- 
tary time. On its re-assembly next week, as well as giving 
second readings to the Government’s new bills to aid civil 
service pensioners and the cotton industry, Parliament is 
to have one supply day ; it is being devoted to Scotland, 
in accordance with Labour’s present rather desperate 
“sectional tactic” of propaganda, which consists of com- 
plaining that every section of the country and of the 
community in turn is being treated unfairly compared with 
everywhere and everybody else. It is only in such minutiz 
as this that electioneering cramp has yet really set in at 
Westminster, but the main topic of conversation among 
politicians is still when the election will be. One of Mr 
Butler’s speeches during the holiday could be interpreted as 
implying that he personally would originally have preferred 
the election to be postponed until February of next year, 
but is now inclined to favour an autumn election instead ; 
so certainiy, after Tory successes in the recent local-elections, 
do the majority of the Conservative party in Parliament. 


ACTUARIES AND PENSIONS 


Pensions Out of Politics? 


HE learned bodies representing actuaries in England 
and Scotland have this week performed a “ professional 
duty” by ruffling the nation’s conscience about the long- 
term mess into which party debates about pensions are 
launching this country. Their figures are depressingly 
cogent. At present the cost of state old age pensions absorbs 
about 5 per cent of the national income. Under the Govern- 
ment’s present Pensions Bill, that cost would eventually 
(about the turn of the century) rise to 9} per cent of the 
national income; under Labour’s proposals it would 
eventually rise to 15 per cent of it. The actuaries roundly 
condemn as “ facile” the common view that an increasing 
national income will in some way cut these proportions ; 
that would only happen if, as national income rose, it was 
decided that the standard of living of pensioners should fall 
relatively to the rest of the community. Neither party says 
that it stands for that. Anybody in this generation who 
votes for the Labour party’s- present pension proposals is 
therefore voting that our children and grandchildren should 
pay away three times as much of their incomes for our 
pensions as we are willing to pay to our own parents now ; 
the Tories are slightly more moderate because they are 
saying only that our children should bear only twice as 
heavy a burden as we do. 
No reasonable person who reads this pamphlet*— 
however many marginally different guesses he might make 
* National Pensions—An Appeal to Statesmanship. By the 
Councils. 


of the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries 
in Scotland. 
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about some of the detailed calculations—can doubt that 
some time in the next twenty years the present vote-catching 
approach to pensions policy is going to have to be un- 
popularly reformed ; eventually existing workers are going 
to have to be told to save more directly for their own pen- 
sions (probably through an extension of private superannu- 
ation schemes), increases in state pensions are going to have 
to be paid out only on proof of need, and the age at which 
one qualifies for a pension will have to be raised. The 
actuaries do not, in this week’s pamphlet, make any of these 
politically contentious proposals ; they are concerned only 
with a mechanistic device which might bring the day of 
reform nearer. They urge that, with the mutual consent 
of all political parties, a permanent “ authoritative and 
independent body” should be established with “the duty 
of keeping national pensions under review and the 
responsibility of making recommendations.” The idea is, 
of course, that this National Pensions Council would then 
say the things that politicians do not dare to say at present, 
but which eventually they will have to do. 


The Tactics of Reform 


OULD this tactic really work? If a Conservative 
government were to set up this proposed National 
Pensions Council in the near future, one very much doubts 
it. Labour would howl that the authority was usurping 
the authority of Parliament ; the council’s recommendations 
would no more be “ taken out of politics” than were the 
recommendations of that ill-fated analogous mistake, the 
three wise men. So long as the Tories are in office the best 
hope—and it is not a forlorn one—is that they may 
eventually move directly towards doing the things that 
need to be done. 

If the Labour party were returned at the next election, 
the tactical situation might be different. The next Labour 
government may well run into an early pensions crisis, as it 
finds out that some of its pre-election promises are un- 
attainable ; the formation of a National Pensions Council 
to make alternative practical proposals might be a useful 
device to enable it to get out from under. One fear about 
the actuaries’ suggestion is in fact that, by being presented 
while Labour is in opposition, it may prove to be unluckily 
timed ; if it becomes a matter of acute political controversy 
at this early stage, Labour zealots may feel tempted to cry 
stinking fish upon what could be a potentially useful escape 
route from a future Labour government’s mess. 


BELGIUM 


A Monarchy in Trouble 


o the British observer, used to the strict conventions 
that govern the British monarchy’s relationship with 

its governments, the strains that arise between the Belgian 
court and the political parties are not always easy to under- 
stand. The present Belgian government, which took office 
last July; has a good record. An agreement between the 
parties in November put an end to.a long and bitter struggle 
over the lay or religious control of schools. When the 
troubles arose in the Congo earlier this year, the Belgian 
government met the situation with a creditably swift 
advance towards the idea of eventual independence. It 
may, however, not be entirely free of blame for the clouds 


. 
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that have now gathered. In a number of matters, it seems 
to have failed to insist on being consulted, either by the 
King or by his family and advisers. 

The first was either a court intervention, or at least a very 
active court interest in Congolese affairs. When the govern- 
ment’s new programme for the Congo was announced, it 
wished to replace the present Governor, M. Cornelis ; but 
he was kept in office at the instigation, as it was believed, of 
the palace. Next came the arrangements for the marriage of 
Prince Albert of Liége, the heir-presumptive to the throne. 
The Prince is to be married by the Pope in the Vatican, 
where, naturally, the Pope wields temporal authority. In 
the view of the Vatican and of the Belgian court, this rules 
out the civil marriage which Belgian law normally requires ; 
but many Belgians-dislike seeing their law circumvented in 
this way. It is all very embarrassing to a government of 
liberals and Christian socialists who are disposed to support 
church and monarchy alike. 

What is unhappy is that disputes of this kind in Belgium 
bring to the surface an undercurrent of rancour against the 
royal house which has never ceased to flow from the events 
of the last war. King Baudouin’s father, the former King 
Leopold, because he was at the centre of those events and 
because he has never seemed to detach himself from his 
son’s affairs, is once more being attacked. Perhaps to dis- 
arm popular resentment, but not without a suggestion of 
resentment on his own part, King Leopold has now proposed 
to take up a separate residence from his son. Unfortunately 
the solution, if it is a solution, has not come until feelings 
had already been allowed to run high. 


NETHERLANDS 


Labour in Opposition 


HE government whose policy Professor de Quay outlined 
in the States General on Tuesday is the first in postwar 
Holland in which the Socialists have not taken part. Con- 
fessional politics have long kept the Dutch Right divided 
between the Catholic People’s party, two Protestant groups 
—the Christian Historical and Anti-Revolutionary parties— 
and the lay Liberals. One or more of these has hitherto 
proved willing to go along with Labour in a succession of 
coalitions. 

However, in the course of the long interregnum since 
the March elections, the anti-sociglist parties have managed 
to sink their differences. The main architect of the new 
coalition is Professor Beel, who is not’a member of the 
cabinet but surveys it benignly from his seat in the Council 
of State. His own Catholics, who in March nosed ahead 
of the Socialists to become the largest single party by a 
margin of one parliamentary seat, provide the prime minister 
and five other members of the new cabinet ; the Liberals 
have three ministers, the Protestant parties two each. 

The de Quay government has a comfortable majority, if it 
holds together. The prime minister indicated on Tuesday 
that one of its main adhesives is abhorrence of what its 
members regard as the Socialists’ indecent eagerness to get 
rid of Dutch New Guinea. Another, and perhaps a more 
dependable one at a time of pretty general prosperity, is a 
common impatience with the economic controls and sub- 
sidies that have survived from the Dutch plunge into plan- 
ning after the war. Continuity in foreign policy as a whole 
is symbolised by the retention of Dr Luns as foreign 
minister. 


TI 
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When it’s ‘All the Best’ 
to the best of friends 


its WHITE HORSE of course 


The man of experience sticks to White Horse Whisky and knows there will 
be no regrets. From peat and heather comes the rare bouquet. Good ripe, 
golden barley gives the mellow richness. Clear mountain burns softer than 
dew bring the gentle softness. And above all age-old skill, patient and 
unhurried, confers the genial warmth without a spark of fire. 

The quality of White Horse Whisky is timeless. The saying: 
“You can tell White Horse Whisky blindfold” remains ds true 
today as ever. 


A day in the open—what better companion than a quarter bottle 
of White Horse—/0/-. Other prices, bottles 37/6, }-bottles 19/6, 


miniatures 3/10. 
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CAREERS 
a 


What Teenagers Do. | 


ROBABLY no two problems cause more heart-searching in 

life than choosing a wife or husband and choosing a 
career ; with the coming bulge in school-leavers, the choice 
of a career at least is bound to become harder still. The 
enterprising careers exhibition, organised this week by the 
National Union of Teachers, has thus come at an appro- 
priate time ; under the cavernous glass roof of Olympia, it 
sets out a large selection of possible jobs open to boys and 
girls. Among the crowd of teenagers, some using the 


machinery provided on the industry stands, some just gaping 


and a few surreptitiously smoking in corners, much interest 
was certainly being created this week. 


WHERE TEENAGERS GO 





(Per cent) < 
| Boys | Girls 
Into employment :— } 
At age UB ios capes oo Gr dbinng dso tpn oeieee 67-4 66-0 
oo AB Ge MAB ratcidieth wd th. eset 10-6 9-6 
OF xo Sadao h Mencken cde ss ianse 2-9 3-3 
Total obtaining work at age 15-17 .......... 80-9 | 78-9 
Continuing full-time “ further education ”’ .. 7-1 11-2 
(Cf which at university) ...........eeeeees ( 3-7) | ( 1-6) 
Cchere* 2. i devwekils catyin wea das siensdeae 12:0* — | 9-9* 
Totals... . ost ccquadeewuaee ews ov davy<ed oka | 100-0 100-0 
Of those at work by 17 :— | 
ABDTONEICEE. et ese h dc Srl cn pr Zlds ocanees 29-9 4-7 
Professlenl sis.cs ideas. coek sees RhsSieeE 0-8 | 0-8 
Claricdl «tac iaieeitat ot Sgktadses ti oes 6-5 26-8 
Other (mainly unskilled). ...........20205- 43-7 46-6 
Veta... «. CEmeked oie n oncen 40 taeeeaeed 80-9 78-9 


* Still at school, doing national service or unemployed. 


What employment opportunities have been offered to 
British boys and girls as they have reached school-leaving 
age in recent years, and how is the situation likely to be 
changed now the bulge years are upon us? The accom- 
panying table shows what happened, then and subsequently, 
. to children reaching the age of 15 in 1955. It will be 
seen that approximately two-thirds of both boys and 
girls then left school at the earliest possible opportunity, 
at age 15 ; by age 17 approximately 80 per cent were in 
employment. As the last section of the table shows, just 
under 30 per cent of the boys, but less than 5 per cent of 
the girls, took up apprenticeships. However, just under 27 
per cent of the girls (against 64 per cent of the boys) entered 
clerical work ; the proportion of girls taking up “ other 
(mainly unskilled) ” jobs was therefore not very much higher 
than the 43.7 per cent of boys who did so. 

Unfortunately, it is this last figure which seems certain to 
gtow in the next few years. Since 1955 the total number of 
children aged 15 has increased from 634,000 to 744,000, 
but the number of apprenticeships available, despite all the 
efforts of the Carr committee, has actually fallen. 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS 


A Way through the Maze 


[' would be interesting, if it were possible, to see the 
effect on the criminal statistics of a complete ban on 
all public discussion’ of crime and its causes, particularly 
youthful crime, for a period of, say, six months or a year. 
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The ban would include, besides newspaper reporting of 
crime, the earnest unsensational documentary depicting the 
background, conversation and pursuits of teenagers. When 
the ban was lifted, one could well expect to see a marked 
fall in the criminal statistics. Crime would have dropped 
out of the news, and some of the kick in committing it, and 


"in reporting it, would consequently have gone as well. For 


this suggestion of a ban is based on the theory that some 
crime is fashionable, that some people, at some ages, have 
as much difficulty in resisting it as in resisting, say, the hula- 
hoop. It is a theory which is at least as soundly based as the 
view that crime is the result of a broken home, of poverty, 
of “ maternal deprivation,” or of any other environmental 
stress that most people, including the law-abiding, are 
likely, at one time or another, to meet. 

A sceptical attitude to what may be called the stress 
theories of crime pervaded Lady Wootton’s stimulating 
Clarke Hall lecture to the Magistrates’ Association last week. 
First of all she is sceptical, as others—Home Office officials 
among them—have been, about how far the criminal statis- 
tics are reliable indicators of the amount of crime in general 
and of particular types of it. Quite apart from the fact 
that they are seriously affected by local variations in policy 
and practice in collecting them, they do not show whether 
the increase that they record is the result of more people 
committing one crime or the same number of people com- 
mitting more crimes. Secondly, she points out that the 
attitude to crime differs from one section of society to 
another. Conviction of a motoring offence, even a serious 
motoring offence, does not carry with it, among the motor- 
owning classes, the social stigma, the sense of moral turpi- 
tude, of a conviction for stealing, even though it shows a 
reckless disregard of life and property. In another class, 
different conventions apply, and no: stigma is attached to 
stealing. Why should the motoring community be shocked 
at this ? 

Would the establishment of a classless society alter these 
conventions and make stealing less fashionable? Lady 
Wootton seems to think it would, though here, as in one or 
two other places in her lecture, her left-wing heart seems 
to have overcome her customary critical detachment. But 
it is a joy to watch her cutting through the maze of socio- 
logical obscurity that surrounds all discussion of crime, its 
causes and treatment. And, now, what about that ban ? 


UGANDA 


Sledgehammer to Nut 


GANDA is the latest addition to the list of African 
U territories where the British Government has felt itself 
compelled to resort to emergency measures. In order to 
crush the activities of the Uganda National Movement, the 
governor, Sir Frederick Crawford, has not only banned 
the party but has declared the whole of the Buganda king- 
dom a “ disturbed area.” This enables him to restrict the 
movements of party leaders, break up political gatherings, 
and use the threat of press censorship. 

The Uganda National Movement was formed about three 
months ago in Buganda from an assortment of personalities 
and groups. Its membership cuts across the <ivision 


between traditionalists and nationalists and includes some 
diehard supporters of tribal institutions, as well as men like 
Mr Musazi, formerly president of the Uganda National 
Congress. The movement attracted considerable support, 
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but from the start it antagonised the authorities by its dema- 
gogic tactics. Calling for self-government next year, it 
instigated, with the help of threats, a boycott of non-African 
goods and services. The party’s chairman, Mr Kamya, is 
now serving an 18 months’ prison sentence for having 
threatened to burn down a bar unless its owner stopped 
selling European beer. — 

This appeal to the worst communal feelings is all the 
more depressing since Uganda, which has few settlers, has 
been spared the white-against-black conflicts of its neigh- 
bours, and its sizable Indian minority has shown itself ready 

to fit into an African 

state without demand- 
ing the special minority 
safeguards that the 
Protectorate govern- 
ment is busy devising. 
~ Unpleasant though the 
party’s activities have 
been, it is still a sign 
of weakness that ' the 

Government has felt 

forced to reply by 

general repressive 
measures. 

The disorders and the emergency powers are so far con- 
fined to Buganda. Centrally placed and far more influential 
than the other tribes and kingdoms, Buganda is the crux 
of the Uganda problem: it can either dominate the state or, 
by walking out, disrupt it—as the dominant traditionalist 
faction talks of doing. In 1953 the Kabaka of Buganda was 
deported for refusing to ¢o-operate with the central govern- 
ment ; two years later he was allowed back on a promise 
that he would mend his ways. But the Buganda government 
decided not to participate in last October’s elections and 
has since refused to nominate members to the central legisla- 
ture. When this attitude was ruled to be a breach of the 
1955 agreement, the Buganda government petitioned the 
Queen for independence, both of the rest of the Protectorate 
and of the Crown. There will shortly be a conference in 
London to discuss Buganda’s constitutional position, but it 
will be hard to find a formula that satisfies both nationalists 
and traditionalists, who at present agree on little except 
their dislike of British rule. 





FRANCE 


Algeria in Parliament 


HE fighting in Algeria has not died down after all. The 
T rebels have replied to the French Army’s regional 
offensives by, apparently, splitting up their troops into 
smaller units, and simultaneously by reviving terrorist 
activity in the towns, including Algiers itself. Periodic 
rumours of negotiations are regularly followed by denials. 
At the same time the series of elections set in motion by 
General de Gaulle goes on. Having sent its deputies to the 
French chamber, and having chosen its local councillors, 
Algeria elects this weekend its contingent to the French 
senate. There will be 32 Algerian senators altogether ; 22 
of them must be Moslems. The voting cannot do much 
more than reflect the results of the local elections that have 
been held already ; the question of interest is whether the 
moderates, who accept General de Gaulle’s policy, or the 
frustrated extremists will get more seats. The candidates 
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include such well known figures as M. de Sérigny, director 
of the Echo d’Alger, and M. Morice, the former minister 
of defence, who, defeated in France, is trying his luck in 
Algeria. 

Algeria is on next week’s agenda for the National 
Assembly. This debate can hardly be a great parliamentary 
occasion, yet it will be watched carefully for nuances in the 
official statement of policy. No compromise solution for 
the conflict can be expected to emerge from the present 
assembly—which is more likely, if anything, to act as a 
brake if and when the government shows any sign of moving 
towards a compromise. 

The point was driven home again last week. Rumour 
had it that a bargain might be struck with the FLN (Algerian 
rebels) on the basis of autonomy for Algeria for. a period 
of five years, which would be followed by a referendum 
on its future status. The report was naturally denied. 
Yet it may have been to counter tendencies of this sort that 
the Algerian deputies chose last week to publish the Lauriol 
report, in which they put forward proposals for strengthen- 
ing “ unity on both sides of the Mediterranean ”’—the new 
formula which has replaced the now unfashionable “ integra- 
tion.” The key feature of the Lauriol report was the 
emphatic exclusion of any autonomy for Algeria. It remains 
to be seen whether M. Debré will do anything to reassure the 
Algerian group in the Assembly. The rumours of peace 
talks are, in any case, drowned by the continuing military 
activity and the generals’ loud prophecies of almost 
imminent victory. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Sea Breezes 


P IES in the sky are the order of the day at this peak 
period of trade union conferences, but this year they 
have not been such large pies as usual, Of the 75 or s0 
union conferences held during the year at convenient seaside 
resorts, a third take place in May. The unions participating 
in the past month have varied from the 2,600-strong 
National Union of Scalemakers to the giant Amalgamated 
Engineers Union with its 860,000 members (but with only 
§2 delegates attending). There has been a particular rush 
of conferences in the last week, and some straws can be dis- 
cerned in the sea breezes. 

The most general conclusion is that union executives 
seem to have been even more eager than usual to prevent 
their hands from being tied in future negotiations with the 
employers, until they see how the land lies for bargaining. 
The most awkward and exceptional militancy, from the point 
of view of industrial relations, looks like being the large 
wage demand formulated by the South Wales coalminers 
and the aggressive speech of Mr Will Paynter, the new 
communist general secretary of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, about the need to keep up employment in 
the pits regardless of economic costs. The Coal Board 
might now have to count on a deterioration of relations in 
its industry, at least at the highest level. This apart, the 
resolutions so far have been relatively dulcet. Reduced 
hours of work have been a constant theme, even though the 
pay claim formulated by the engineers.a fortnight ago looks 
like swallowing all this up later in the year, The civil 
servants want a quicker bargaining procedure, the builders 
want more employment opportunities for juveniles, and the 
Transport and Salaried Staffs Association, which does not 
approve of the National Union of Railwaymen’s premature 
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wage claim, has demanded a quick report from the 
Guillebaud Commission. The shipwrights’ union has 
renounced its present arbitration agreement about demarca- 
tion disputes with the boilermakers’ union ; this could mean 
even more strikes in the shipyards about which workers do 
which jobs—but the old agreement was not an unmitigated 
blessing for employers because, while disputes were being 
settled under it, it was the tradition for nobody to do the 
particular jobs in dispute at all. There seems some peck of 
potential trouble, but little industrial dynamite, in all this 
so far. 


SHOPS ACT 


More Half-Cooked Tripe ? 


HE British Travel and Holidays Association has 
T returned to its attack, which was repulsed some months 
ago, on central London’s shopping restrictions. Holiday 
resorts enjoy under the Shops Act certain limited dispensa- 
tions during the holiday season: retailers offering holiday 
requisites are allowed to stay open outside normaily per- 
mitted trading hours. Let central London be recognised by 
the LCC as a holiday resort—which, among other things, it 
undoubtedly is ; the appropriate relaxation be granted ; and 
the tourist trade, said the BTHA, would prosper to every- 
one’s benefit. The LCC rejected this proposal on the 
grounds that London does not, like a seaside resort, have a 
short annual season during which all available hay must be 
made ; and that the class of seaside holiday requisites 
clearly identifiable as such—shrimping nets, swimsuits, and 
Presents from Muddlecombe-on-Ooze—has no readily 
recognisable counterpart in W.1. A loophole, however, 
remained. If inquiry into tourists’ spending could reveal 
such a class ef goods, a dispensation might be considered ; 
and the inquiry, due to yield some weeks hence a report to 
the LCC, is in fact being undertaken. 

Its prospects are doubtful. Tweeds and bone china, 
cashmere and bespoke shirts, souvenir brass ashtrays orna- 
mented with Big Ben in relief, have—except perhaps for 
the last item—no less appeal for the local than for the visit- 
ing population ; they differ considerably from the tin spades 
and bathing caps seasonally provided at Muddlecombe-on- 
Ooze. From its very beginnings, the postwar tourist drive 
has run up against essentially the same difficulty ; it is 
almost impossible to prevent the home consumer from 
bencfiting, in the teeth alike of planning considerations and 
of social justice, from any relaxations of austerity and dis- 
cipline designed to make Britain less repulsive to auriferous 
visitors. Also, of course, any special treatment of “ tourist 
goods ” exerts an insidious under-the-counter influence on 
trade in general. The Muddlecombe-on-Ooze shopkeeper 
who stays open to sell beach balls will generally, if asked 
nicely, also sell anything else, however flagrantly irrelevant 
to holidays, that he has in stock. It would be easier, no 
doubt, to prevent such immorality in a department store 
when all but the appropriate department could be shrouded 
and roped off ; but hardly elsewhere. One must hope that 
these difficulties will be overcome. Half a slice is better 
than no bread. One might hope, too, that as anomalies, 
absurdities and evasions mulitply the whole sil'y business 
might be sufficiently discredited to the point of collapse. 
But, on past experience of the strength of the shopworkers’ 
union lobby, that hope is very slim. A quarter-century after 
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the delicate distinction was first drawn, it is still lawful to 
sell half-cooked tripe after hours but not—heaven and Mr 
Walter Padley forbid !— tripe in the raw. 


LAOS 


A War of Nerves 


HE continuing pressure on Laos from Peking and Hanoi 
amounts to a war of nerves. The latest blast has been 
fired from Peking in a note to the British and Soviet foreign 
ministers, received on Monday, alleging “serious viola- 
tions ” of the 1954 Geneva agreements by the Laotian gov- 
ernment. The two foreign ministers were joint chairmen 
of the Far Eastern conference at Geneva, which brought 
the Indo-China war to an end, and which remains the only 
high-level gathering of the great powers in which com- 
munist China has participated. Partly for this reason, 
partly because China’s satellite, north Vietnam, has a con- 
tinuing interest in preserving the armistice machinery set 
up by the conference, Peking has continued to intervene 
in all qustions that threaten communist interests in Indo- 
China. The Chinese now allege that the Laotian govern- 
ment’s latest attempts to “integrate” two battalions of 
communist-led Pathet Lao troops into the national army 
constitute violations of the Geneva agreements. 

The Pathet Lao troops were originally part of a com- 
munist army set up by the north Vietnamese in the two 
north-eastern provinces of Laos, Sam Neua and Phong Saly. 
The Geneva agreements provided for the return of the pro- 
vinces to central rule, but the communists blocked a settle- 
ment until November, 1957, when a formal agreement 
between the central government and the Pathet Lao was 
signed. Some of the Pathet Lao troops have since been 
absorbed into the national army and others have been 
demobilised, but two battalions resisted integration. After 
an ultimatum had been ignored, the army last week sur- 
rounded these battalions and prepared to force them to 
submit. 

It is hard to see new otherwise the Laotian government 
could have acted, or how it has violated the Geneva agree- 
ments. Those agreéments recognised the unity and inde- 
pendence of Laos, and its government can hardly be 
expected to tolerate a communist state within the state. 
And it is doubtful whether any useful purpose would be 
served by reconvening the Geneva truce commission for 
Laos, which was disbanded last year at the request of the 
Laotian government. 


GERMANY 


The Bonn Succession 


HE tussle over the succession to Dr Adenauer entered 
= a new phase with the Chancellor’s return to Bonn 
from his Alpine holiday. For Dr Erhard the honeymoon 
period, when he appeared, in the public eye at least, as 
the obvious favourite, is over. Dr Adenauer is fighting 
stubbornly for the candidate of his choice, Herr Etzel. With 
its eyes on the 1961 elections, the bulk of the Christian 
Democratic party still appears to favour the vote-catching 
figure of Dr Erhard. A smaller group of influential men 
backs the Chancellor in what has now become open and 
heated debate within the party. To and fro the battle goes, 
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with press reports tipping Dr Erhard one day, Dr Etzel the 
next. He would be a rash man who would today lay more 
than even money either way. 

The decisive factor that has influenced Dr Adenauer to 
take so firm a stand appears to be his feeling that Herr 
Etzel is better qualified to carry on his foreign policy, based 
on close links with France within the community of Six. 
In practice, however, the policy of the future German 
government is unlikely to be very different, whoever wins 
the succession. Whoever wins will recognise the political 
necessities of the close relationship with France, and will 
try to reconcile it with liberal economic policies as far as 
that is possible. In the minds of a good many people in 
Bonn the choice is one of personalities, not principles, 
between the skilled administrator and party politician, Herr 
Etzel, and the public figure, Dr Erhard. Dr Erhard is 
better known not only at home but also in Britain and the 
United States. In France he has just received a timely 
boost in the form of a long and favourable review of his 
book “ Prosperity through Competition” by M. Rueff, the 
father of France’s recent economic reforms. 

The Chancellor still has a good deal of time. It has been 
alleged—and denied—that Dr Adenauer has sought to 
further his candidate with the threat of going back on his 
own decision to stand for the presidency. If he did, the 
Christian Democrats would face the problem of finding 
another presidential candidate from their ranks. They 
might have been spared some of this summer’s difficulties, 
present and to come, if they had not resolved to capture 
the presidential office for their party in addition to the 
chancellorship. Professor Carlo Schmid, the Social Demo- 
crat candidate, would have made an excellent president, 
and democratic government in Germany would have been 
the better for a division of honours. 


THE MENTAL HEALTH BILL 


Handicapped Children 


HE Mental Health Bill, which is due to have its second 

reading in the House of Lords next week, seeks to go 

far towards breaking down the barriers between the mental 

health and the rest of the health services. But whether 

it will be entirely successful will depend, to a great extent, 

on how the local authorities carry out the provisions for 
community care. 

It is the mentally handicapped rather than the mentally 
ill who will be most affected, for good or for bad, by the 
standard of this care, for they need a long period of training, 
starting soon after birth, and supervision that may last all 
their lives. The National Association for Mentally Handi- 
capped Children is therefore disturbed that the new Bill 
does not impose an obligation on local authorities to provide 
the care and training facilities that are needed. It points 
out that parents are to be compelled to send a handicapped 
child to a training centre (just as they have to send a 
normal child to school), but local authorities are not being 
compelled to provide such centres—as they are to provide 
schools for the normal. It also points out that even if local 
authorities are willing, they will not have enough money 
to carry out these provisions of the Bill. About £6 million 
is all that the Government envisages being spent on all the 
local mental health services (for the mentally ill as well as 
the handicapped) in 1960-61. This would be less than a 
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tenth of all local health expenditure in 1958-59, although 
the incidence of mental defect is far greater than 
that of any other handicap—8 to 10 of every thousand 
children born are mentally retarded, and at least 180,000 
defectives in England and Wales are unable to lead indepen- 
dent lives. It is the size of the problem that has prompted 
the third main plea put forward by the association: the 
grant of far more money for research into the pathological 
causes of mental defect. 

It is a moot point whether a statutory obligation would 
carry more weight with local authorities than the adminis- 
trative direction which the Minister is to give them when the 
Bill becomes law. But it cannot be doubted at all that this 
is a service on which far more money needs to be spent— 
and quickly. The mentally handicapped have been hidden 
out of the community’s sight and mind for far too long. 


ISRAEL 


Curtain Raiser 


Ae a vituperative election campaign, the results of 
the elections for the Histadrut (general federation of 
labour) executive on May 17th left the relative positions of 
the labour parties in Israel more or less unchanged. Nearly 
a third of Israel’s population belongs to Histadrut ; about 
three-quarters of them voted. Mapai, the moderate labour 
party that leads the government coalition, dropped 2 per 
cent, but has again got a small majority over all other parties 
on the Histadrut council. Ahdut Ha’avoda, one of the 
two left-wing labour parties, gained slightly ; the Com- 
munists, whose support was already very weak, lost a few 
votes despite the fact that the Arabs (to many of whom the 
Communist party provides an outlet for national dissatis- 
faction) were for the first time voting as Histadrut members, 

The great stream of new immigrants did little to upset 
the traditional political pattern, About a quarter of the 
voters were going to the polls for the first time in Israel— 
many, indeed, for the first time in their lives ; but the 
parties seem each to hold their own, broadly speaking, by 
recruiting supporters among the immigrants in rough pro- 
portion to the existing distribution of party strengths. 

As a curtain-raiser for the general elections in November, 
the Histadrut vote was further evidence of the inevitability 
of coalition government in Israel. Although Mapai brought 
all its big guns to bear, it barely managed to maintain its 
majority. And in the general elections, by contrast to the 
Histadrut elections, it will have to face the strong right-wing 
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ROSTOW ON GROWTH 


A Non-Communist Manifesto 


In the next two issues, The Economist will 
devote sixteen pages to an abridged version 
of Professor W. W. Rostow’s recent lectures. 
These offer an outstandingly revealing 


analysis of the sweep of modern history and 
they carry clear, practical and encouraging 
implications for this and other countries. 
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If I did not work, 


these worlds 


would perish... 


BHAGAVAD-GITA 





In the hills of Malaya, an old man listens for a new 
sound; a sound as hopeful as a heartbeat—the hum 
of electric generators which will bring new productivity 
to his ancient land. For the expanding populations 

of the East,. electrification is vital to survival. It means 
work, food and shelter, and the promise of a more 
bountiful life for millions. The supply of power equipment 
for new developments abroad is a job of the 

Hawker Siddeley Industrial Division. Work has begun 

on an order for free piston gas turbo-electric generating 
sets which will give new and increased power in the 
Federation of Malaya. Other contracts worth millions 

of pounds are in hand for projects in Finland, Canada 

and the Argentine. Hawker Siddeley is in the business 

of Power—from small motors to comprehensive schemes 
for the generation and distribution of electric power. 

We have representatives all over the world. If you have 


| a power problem, we will be glad to send our engineers 
> to study and recommend its solution. 
eT, 
ity 
HAWKER SIDDELEY INDUSTRIES LTD. 





International Sales, Duke’s Court, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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BASIC EUROPEAN STATISTICS nd 


The Organisation for European Economic Co-operation provides a unique statistical service covering the main 
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opposition of Herut, now working at full pressure to win 
the support of the under-privileged and odd-men-out among 
the new immigrants. The general guess is that the 
November elections will leave things much as they are with 
perhaps a_small drop in the vote for Mapai and a slight 
increase for Herut. Mr Ben-Gurion’s ambition of a two- 
party system remains remote, 


LONDON’S GOVERNMENT 


Chasing their Tails 


HE Royal Commission on local government in Greater 

London has now heard evidence from both the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Boroughs and the County Councils 
Association. It is no surprise to find that the former believes 
in more county boroughs and fewer counties, while the 
latter favours precisely the opposite. What is startling is 
the procrustean way in which both bodies apply their 
dogmas to the special facts of London. The AMC wants 
London to be governed by a long line of boroughs, with 
no counties above them, but with a minimum population 
of 100,000. This would mean carving London up among 
§0 or more independent local authorities, and relying for 
co-operation between them upon joint boards or committees. 
Even in theory this would call for an awful lot of co-opera- 
tion ;.it would need to extend to all the main services from 
education and welfare to highways and main drainage. In 
practice, such a network of joint bodies would prove 
maddeningly complicated or patently insufficient—probably 
both 


The County Councils Association did not manage much 
better. The LCC, Middlesex, Essex, Kent, and the other 
counties partly in Greater London are all fairly wealthy 
and fairly competent bodies. So much is in their favour. 
But why should their particular areas be sacrosanct ? Why 
continue to have some counties which are half in and half 
out of London ? And why, above all, divide functions 
between the counties and 100 other lecal authorities ? The 
CCA did not know or even try to find the answers to these 
questions ; its unreasoned adherence to the status quo made 
its evidence practically worthless. 

London plainly needs fairly large local authorities. Such 
genuine local communities as still exist among its 84 million 
people are too small to be local government units, unless 
perhaps constituted as “ urban” parish councils with the 
function (by no means a pointless one) of putting pressure 
upon superior bodies. But, above this level, the mobility of 
Londoners makes narrow administrative boundaries un- 
necessary and frustrating. London ought to be able to lead 
the country in the range and variety of its local educational, 
health, welfare, and cultural services. Equally its own 
special problems of traffic, smog, housing congestion, and 
80 on, can only be tackled on a fairly comprehensive scale. 
To think big is often a facile formula. This, however, is 
Precisely what the local authority associations have failed 
to do—and what the Royal Commission needs to. 


SOVIET UNION 


Urbanising the Countryside? 


Ane tastes are changing in Russia. Stalin’s 
Successors, anxious to cut costs, soon decided that they 
could not go on erecting the ornate facades their master 
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liked. In the name of low costs they also dropped the idea 
of urban expansion upward, through sky-scrapers. It now 
looks possible that they may alter the rural landscape by 
turning collective farms into small towns with multi-storied 
buildings. Such a conclusion might be drawn from Mr 
Khrushchev’s advice to the farmers, in his Kiev speech 
on May 11th, that they should follow the urban example in 
tackling their housing problems. 

An acute housing shortage is a general feature of Soviet 
life. The worst hit by it are probably the dwellers in 
towns, because of the massive influx of population during 
the years of industrial revolution. But conditions in the’ 
countryside—where initial standards were low, war damage 
severe, and there has been relatively little new building— 
are not much better. To make up for it, seven million dwell- 
ings are to be built in the countryside during the current 
plan, which implies a rate of construction of about a million 
dwellings a year. The architects’ plans so far, however, 
are too dear. They are designing houses of three to four 
rooms, with bathroom, hot water and other comforts ; but 
the estimated cost tends to be more than 25,000 roubles a 
house. While town housing is provided by the state, in the 
country the collective farms, or the farmers themselves, 
have to find the money. Too high costs would render diffi- 
cult the fulfilment of the plan. 

Mr Khtushchev has now suggested that farmers should 
change their habits and live in houses of four to six storeys, 
like townspeople. This, in his opinion, would not only cut 
costs but would make it easier to fit in the shops, cinemas 
and ether communal services which are intended to form 
part of future rural life. In a way, Mr Khrushchev seems 
to be reviving an old project of his own. It will be recalled 
that it was he who, in Stalin’s day, launched the idea of 
“ agrotowns ” as a first step in eliminating the differences 
between town and country. The plan had to be dropped 
because the peasants saw in it a threat to their last vestiges 
of property—their small private plots. In recent years Mr 
Khrushchev has followed a policy of concessions to the 
peasants and appeals to their property instinct. Yet the old 
dream may now be resurrected in a watered-down form. 
Lower houses in towns and higher in the countryside would 
bridge at least the architectural gap between the two. It 
remains to be seen if the farmers will follow Me 
Khrushchev’s—this time, relatively gentle—hint. 
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The Unproletarian Society 


S1r—Despite the cumbrousness of the 
word, you have in “deproletarianisa- 
tion ” an idea which could prove to be a 
political winner. 


However, the signs of deproletarianisa- 
tion are as yet few and far between, and 
in recent years we have done a good deal 
to extend proletarian status more widely, 
not to contract it. A “ deproletarian- 
ised ” family will surely expect to pay 
an economic price or rent for its house, 
not to have a council house provided for 
it. It will expect to pay its own doctor’s 
and chemist’s bills, relying on insurance 
for prolonged or unusual illness. It will 
expect to provide for old age and widow- 
hood through its own savings and super- 
annuation, not through State pensions. 
It may even (dare I mention this?) 
expect to pay for its children’s education. 

To make such things possible will call 
for more than a change of outlook. It 
will require two concrete acts on the 
Government’s part. Most of the taxa- 
tion which now falls upon the manual 
workers and their families (over £1 per 
person per week), and upon the lower 
salaried workers, will have to be re- 
mitted. And the currency will have to 
be made rock-hard, so that a man who 
saves £1 now can be as confident as is 
ever possible in human affairs of getting 
back £1’s worth of purchasing power, 
plus interest, thirty years hence. 

Are you, Sir, altogether happy about 
our present level of taxation, the slow- 
ness of the rise of productivity per man- 
hour, and the rapidity of the rise of costs, 
and do you not think that there might 
be some connection between them? The 
Economist has a fine tradition of cour- 
ageous and independent thought: it does 
not have to worry about what is going 
to happen in some marginal consti- 
tuencies : why then do you approach 
these questions as coyly as Mr Butskell 
himself (or Miss Seear) ?—Yours faith- 
fully, CoLiIn CLARK 
Agricultural Economics 

Research Institute, Oxford 


Passports 


Srr—Absence from home prevented my 
seeing your note on “ Passports : Out‘for 
a Pound” in The Economist of April 
25th until, today. 


You refer to “ Britain’s own illiberal 
laws about them,” but the Government 
stated recently in the House of Com- 
mons that passports are not required for 
British subjects leaving the country: it 
is only the regulations of foreign coun- 
tries which make them necessary. This 
statement contrasts strikingly with the 
present practice of subjecting British 
subjects leaving the country to a double 
check at ports—immigration officer and 
security officer—and with the fuss and 





elaborate precautions concerning “no 


passport trips” to France where forms 
and photographs are required in tripli- 
cate and where steps are taken to check 
that British subjects who take advantage 
of this “concession” do return to the 
UK. (The press recorded some time 
ago that the police had visited the homes 
of persons leaving on “no passport” 
papers who apparently had not returned. 
A new offence has now been created : 
that of leaving the country without a 
passport and without the intention of 
returning ). They manage these things 
better on the continent where between 
many European countries, only an 
identity paper is now required and, in 
practice, is asked for only on entering 
the country. 

I do not understand your statement 
that the “ real total costs ” (of passports) 
involve “the cost of that part of 
Britain’s overseas consular and diplo- 
matic establishment which would not be 
required but for the need to stand ready 
to help British travellers abroad.” This 
“need to stand ready ” was exactly the 
same before August 1914, when pass- 
ports were not required, as it is today, 
and would remain the same were pass- 
ports abolished tomorrow.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. W. Nixon 
Geneva 


Church Unity 


Sir—“ Clergymen’s amour propre,” in 
your phrase, can scarcely be said to have 
been the chief obstacle on the Church 
of Scotland’s side to the acceptance of 
the “ Bishop’s Report” plan for closer 
unity with the Anglicans. Feeling among 
the mass of churchmen has had much 
more to do with it. The average Scot 
believes that no good reason has been 
shown why his national church should 
change its nature. 

Communion with (and in) the Church 
of Scotland is open not only to 
Anglicans but to all Christians who wish 
for it. If Anglicans feel that a church 
without bishops is almost untouchable 
they may comfort themselves with the 
thought that the Kirk has some thou- 
sands of bishops in the scriptural sense 
of the word—perhaps some tens of 
thousands, since it would be easy to 
argue that all ruling elders as well as all 
ministers have episcopal functions. All 
elders, as well as all ministers, are also 
presbyters and many of them are 
deacons too, so that the three orders for 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
concerned are well represented in Scot- 
land. 

What the Church of Scotland has not 
and cannot have is the sacrificing priest 
who is supposed, through some quasi- 
magic involving the laying on of hands, 
to have the unique power of celebrating 
a valid sacrament ex opere operato. It 


“commission wrong. 
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is a Reformed church in which there is 
no place for priesthood of this sort. 
Scots Presbyterians, who are aware that 
they have placed no barrier between 
Anglicans and themselves, and who feel 
that the introduction of bishops would 
compromise their Reformed status— 
though they may not know exactly how 
—will expect to learn that the Church of 
England is fully Protestant before any 
new move towards “closer unity” can 
be expected from them.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. M. Rep 
Glasgow 


Canal Boating 


Sir—The comments in your issue of 
May=16th on the subject of pleasure 
craft operated on inland waterways by 
the British Transport Commission mis- 
understand our complaint. In our view, 
it is by no means the case that the new 
services will “increase total traffic on 
the canals beyond what could economic- 
ally be justified ” (which is not in itself 
precisely what we advocate). On the 
contrary, they are operated on a basis 
so completely uneconomic as to be likely 
to result in a reduction of traffic : be- 
cause, first, they will drive private enter- 
prise hirers out of business, or at least 
discourage them from extending ; and, 
second, they are certain to be withdrawn 
in the end because they do not pay. 


The commission first proclaimed, over 
years, that there was no revenue to be 
got from pleasure traffic. Against the 
most discouraging possible background, 
many of our members none the less 
risked their savings, and proved the 
Now the com- 
mission is ruining them by offering 


uneconomic competition in all depart-- 


ments. For example, Mr John James 
has run pleasure trips in London on the 
Regent’s Canal since 1951, and made 
them almost a national institution. Mr 
James having taken all the risks, the 
commission is this year muscling in with 
an hourly service at what amounts to a 
cut rate. None the less, we could not 
object were it not that the new service 
is, as we believe, basically uneconomic. 


You describe our membership as in- 
cluding “several firms chartering canal 
boats and offering cruises.” In fact, it 
includes the great majority of such firms 
on all the waterways, nationalised and 
otherwise, excepting only the Thames 
and the Broads, where the industry 
antedated our foundation.—Yours faith- 
fully, _ RosBert AICKMAN 
Inland Waterways Association, WC1 


The Liberal Vote 


Sir—Mr J. G. Walker is scarcely fair 
when he says that the most that can be 
said (from his Keighley election figures) 
is that the voters appear to be more 
anti-Tory than they are anti-Socialist. 
Surely the most that can be said is that 
the voters are definitely anti-Liberal— 
always more than five to one against.— 
Yours faithfully, G. W. Horner 
Keighley Conservative Association, 
Keighley 
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The Seat of Pilate: An Account of 
the 'alestine Mandate 

By John Marlowe. 

Cresset Press. 300 pages. 30s. 

Britain and the Arabs, 1908-1958 
By John Bagot Glubb. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 496 pages. 30s. 












F the history of British relations with 
| the Arabic-speaking peoples in the 
present century were set out as a graph, 
it would run somewhat as follows: 
starting at a low but steady level in 
Egypt, it would climb steeply between 
1917 and 1920 ; then, from 1922, it would 
enter on a long slow decline, lasting 
unti] the second world war. During the 
war, it would perk up again, marking 
support from Whitehall for the notion of 
an Arab League, limitation of Jewish 
immigration to Palestine, and victory in 
Africa. But from the end of the war it 
would plunge downhill, arrested only for 
a few months by the new treaty with 
Egypt in October 1954. The Baghdad 
Pact (1955) would be more than offset by 
worsening relations with Egypt. The 
Suez adventure and the Iraqi revolu- 
tion would drive it right off the paper ; 



















diplomatic contact with Syria or Saudi 
Arabia, and a British mission has to do 
its business from rooms in a suburb of 
Cairo. 

For centuries to come, historians will 









the result of bad policy, including bad 
Palestine policy, or whether of factors 
which no policy, however good, could 
alter. Among the last must be numbered 
net loss of strength as a result of ex- 
haustion in two world wars ; the arrival 
of other and greater powers into an area 
long free from any such competition ; 
the coming-of-age of an Arab generation 
educated along lines that lead every 
young man to want his own latch-key. 
Which of these factors counted for 
most? Some of the contentions will 
gain certainty as the Foreign Office, 
operating its fifty-year rule, disgorges 
the archives. But meanwhile we have an 
advantage over the twenty-first century 
in that we can question living witnesses 
on what happened. Though memory 
is frail, and necessarily coloured by per- 
sonal experience, these recollections are 
itreplaceable. Here are two books that 
have that irreplaceable quality. 

Mr Marlowe’s, while covering less 
ground, is infinitely the better book. 
Technically, it is impeccable, both in 
arangement and in its disciplined 
omission of detail in order to direct 
attention to the grand lines of the story. 
It shows the implications of acts and 
decisions that, at the time, were drowned 
im cant about “ being agreeable to both 






















Eyewitnesses 


there it remains so long as there is no _ 


argue whether this course of events was.- 
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in Palestine 


communities ” or “ co-operating with the 
British authorities.” Each analysis is so 
clear and concise that it forces the reader 
either to agree, or else to think out his 
own alternative interpretation. This is 
high praise. In the matter of planning, 
it could have been improved only had it 
broken at least one piece of new ground 
and devoted a whole chapter to the 
means and stages by which the other 
Arab states began to take a hand in the 
Palestine affair. 

Up to 1946, the story is dispassionately 
told. Thereafter, it tends to ascribe 
British failure to execute a policy too 
much to Mr Bevin’s heed of advisers 
who banked on an Arab victory, and too 
little to a factor that it mentions, but 
underemphasises. -This factor was the 
British public’s, and British War Office’s, 
desire to get out of a hole to which no 
bottom was visible, and which contained 
no British blood-tie (cf Kenya) or 
British investment (cf Malaya). The title 
is apt in that for the second time a 
foreign administrator in Palestine did 
what he knew to be shoddy rather than 
call out the guard to quell determined 
Jews. ‘ 

Sir John Glubb is much too ambitious. 
There is not room, even in 496 pages, 
to mention which regiments surrendered 
at Kut, tell how Ibn Saud rose to power, 
follow the strands of British policy, and 
insert theoretical essays om race rela- 
tions, the class struggle, the duty of 
leadership, and the excellence of demo- 
cracy provided it favours the right set. 
(“ Britain could have no objection to the 
independence of the Arab countries pro- 
vided they did not introduce the 
Germans or the Russians.”) All told, 
the book leaves the reader with an in- 
complete picture of the scene outside 
the small theatre that the author knew 
so well. Notably, this did not include 
Egypt, and there is too little acknow- 
ledgment that certain social solutions 
which worked in Jordan might cease to 
do so if ever it caught up the social lap 
it lay behind its neighbours. 

At points, memory or information 
falters, and the two books conflict. They 
do so sharply over whether or no the 
Arab armies planned for the Palestine 
war with British connivance. Mr 
Marlowe says yes, and Sir John that 
there was no planning whatsoever. This 
is a topic on which, to the best of this 
reviewer's knowledge, anti-Bevin bias 
colours the better book. But the Glubb 
one is not free from bias elsewhere. 
Indeed it is one glorious piece of bias in 
favour of British leadership and the good 
old days of “gallant enthusiasm,” as 
opposed to the bad new ones of “ men- 
dacious propaganda.” It admits that we 
have to live in these, but, for doing so, 
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proffers too many panaceas that annul 
one another. Its injunctions would work 
only if the world were a checkerboard 
on which British leaders alone moved 
the pieces. 


Love and Politics 
Mistress to an Age 


By J. Christopher Herold. 
Hamish Hamilton. 496 pages. 21s. 


ADAME DE SrTAéL falls into no 
obvious classification. The 
daughter of Necker, she was a Swiss 
French protestant by origin, but pas- 
sionately a Parisian. In Byron’s words, 
“she thinks like a man, but alas! she 
feels like a woman.” She stood for 
liberalism, for intellect and _ for 
enthusiasm. She was ridiculous, ugly 
and demanding ; yet all her life men fell 
in love with her. With her droves of 
hangers-on, lovers and ex-levers, she was 
a figure of fun ; yet she was so formid- 
able an influence that Napoleon treated 
her seriously as an opponent and fol- 
lowed her movements from all over 
Europe. She always stood by her prin- 
ciples, but she was ready to make un- 
expected concessions to achieve the two 
ambitions in which Napoleon thwarted 
her for years: the right to return to 
Paris and the repayment of two million 
francs which the French Government 
owed to her father. 

Few people were so intensely alive ; 
and consequently few people suffer so 
much from being dead. She lived for 
the hour: her loves of the moment, the 
political struggles of the day, the books 
into which she poured her feelings and 
thoughts about both. For a generation 
after her death people could remember 
her with every variety of feeling and 
were influenced by her political inspira- 
tion. But then she died for good, and 
became a purely historical figure. One 
sees the coarse features in the portraits ; 
one cannot see the lively eyes or hear 
the brilliant talk that fascinated so many 
men of the first order ; and the evidence 
of her success shows that, on top of all 
her infuriating characteristics, there was 
a tremendous charm of personality which 
no dead records can revive. Her writings 
have not lasted—they too were of the 
moment—and it is a trifle unfair that the 
far less admirable Constant should have 
pilloried her (and himself) in one of the 
best of all short novels. 

Even her intellectual and political in- 
fluence is a little hard to grasp at this 
distance. In detail, her achievements in 
either field do not seem impressive. 
But she struck the tone of the moment; 
and, what is far more important, she was 
consistently against tyranny and in 
favour of freedom. In those simple terms 
it was a great gain to Europe that a 
notable figure, a Frenchwoman of out- 
standing character and a popular author 
should be ready to give constant 
testimony. 

Mr Herold has grappled nobly with a 
fantastic amount of material. Madame 
de Staél’s life was so rich and odd that 
it is almost impossible to systematise ; 
love and politics are intermingled at all 
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stages ; she livéd in a herd; and such 
extraordinary men were mixed up in- 
timately in her life—intimately in every 
sense of the word—that it is not one 
but many biographies. Mr Herold has 
dealt clearly with a fascinating, if often 
repulsive, story. His only fault is a 
certain crudity of taste when he com- 
ments on the often absurd, but usually 
pathetic, aspects of the strange characters 
whom he deploys. But this largely dis- 
appears in the final episodes, where 
opera bouffe plays a smaller part in the 
succession of spectacles. 


Hurrah for Capitalism 


The Roots of Capitalism 
By John Chamberlain. 


Van Norstrand. 228 pages. 41s. 6d. 

T is tempting, but not quite fair, to 

describe Mr Chamberlain’s book 
(first of a projected “Library of 
American Capitalism”) as a Poor Man’s 
Mises and leave it at that. It is tempting, 
because this apologia for unreconstructed 
free enterprise, based on some odd 
economic history and odder political 
theory, has much in common with the 
exemplar; it is unfair, because Mr 
Chamberlain, unlike Professor von 
Mises, does realise that other elements 
than a rationally directed acquisitive 
drive go to make a good society. 

Mr Chamberlain has—and good luck 
to him—a “mature preference for the 
uncoerced man.” But he recognises only 
one kind of coercion: that of the state 
and the state-encouraged monopoly. 
The state has been responsible for what- 
ever ill-effects have been erroneously 
attributed to the workings of free 
capitalism, from the distresses of the 
Industrial Revolution (entirely due to the 
Corn Laws, paper money, high taxes, the 
Speenhamland system—here presented 
as a piece of George III’s benevolent 
central planning—and “the failure of 
the British state to end the repressive 
laws that kept the new productivity 
from spreading into the fields of housing 
and sanitation ”) to the Great Depression 
(entirely due, apparently, to the Repara- 
tions clauses of the Treaty of -Versailles). 
The coercion that goes with grossly 
unequal bargaining power troubles him 
not at all ; the more abstruse notion that 
individual liberties may sometimes be 
mutually destructive unless mediated by 
authority does not seem to have occurred 
to him ; from several passages in “ The 
Roots of Capitalism” the only strictly 
logical conclusion is in favour of pure 
anarchy; of the essentially collective 
activities which even the classics assigned 
to the state, Mr Chamberlain approves 
only defence and justice. Welfare should 
be a matter of voluntary co-operation 
and private insurance; town-planning 
and amenity can be trusted to the 
enlightened policy of proprietors ; hard 
money, with no Keynesian nonsense 
about it, should take care of the trade 
cycle—all this in a light-hearted final 
page and a half. Education is not men- 
tioned at all, nor Factory Acts, nor Pure 
Food Acts, nor child labour laws, nor 
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common services ; the reader may find 
scattered indications that Mr Chamber- 
lain would not, like Professor von Mises, 
actually scrap the lot, but there is no 
coherent attempt to establish the réle of 
the state as a liberal sees it. Capitalism 
is freedom, collectivism is slavery ; on 
the one hand lies Runnymede, on the 
other Vorkuta; in the middle, poor 
“grey, apathetic” England, too decent 
to slide all the way to tyranny, offers a 
realistically awful example of what 
America might become by further back- 
sliding. 

Lively and often telling as it is, this 
is really pretty poor stuff. On two 
counts, however, Mr Chamberlain earns 
good marks: first, for putting his finger 
squarely on what is surely the most 
impregnable political argument for pre- 
ferring the market check on business 
men’s power to the democratic check on 
state power—“The average human 
being, who wants to do his job by day 
and relax after dinner, just can’t keep 
tabs on the natural-born politician who 
loves the game of power for its own 
sake” ; secondly, for doing what Cam- 
bridge has so long and regrettably failed 
to do, and making Mrs Joan Robinson 
a professor. 


Early Hitler 


Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, 1918-1945 Series C. Vol. Il 


The Third Reich: First Phase, Octo- 
ber 15, 1933—Fune 13, 1934 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1,000 
pages. 47s. 6d. 


HIS volume of German documents 

covers the period from mid-October, 
1933, to mid-June, 1934; during these 
months the dominant theme in Europe 
was the Austrian Question, or, more pre- 
cisely, the menace which Hitler pre- 
sented to the already insecure govern- 
ment in Vienna. At the .instigation of 
Mussolini, Dollfuss, the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, provoked an armed conflict with 
the Socialists in February, 1934, which 
led to the suppression of the Austrian 
Socialist party. The idea had been to 
show that Dollfuss could stamp upon 
Marxists as effectively as Hitler, and 
various documents in this collection 
show the surprise which was felt by 
many people that the Austrian Nazis did 
not force an alliance upon Dollfuss in 
order to share the credit for the defeat 
of the “Austro-Marxists.” Instead, the 
Nazi press in Germany expressed sym- 
pathy for the workers whom Dollfuss 
had crushed so “brutally” at a time 
when many German Socialists were in 
the merciless hands of the SA and SS 
in the Nazi concentration camps. This 
was an early example of Hitler’s sure 
instinct, and brought him the passive, if 
not the active, support of many of the 
Austrian Socialist rank and file. 


The second volume in Series C covers 
the months during which France, in its 
alarm over Hitler, made certain advances 
to Soviet Russia: the Fuehrer’s reply was 
the Declaration of Non-aggression and 
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Understanding between Germany and 
Poland announced on January 26, 1934. 
This inevitably increased Russian dis- 
trust of Nazi Germany; the distrust had 
been generously nourished by the writ- 
ings ot Hitler and Rosenberg, which 
advocated the disintegration of Russia, 
and by the activities of the Nazis in the 
Baltic states- (Radek had complained of 
these to a German journalist as reported 
from Moscow on January roth), quite 
apart from the persecution of the Com- 
munists in Germany. Nadolny, who was 
sent as German ambassador to Moscow 
in November, believed he could have 
got over all this with the help of the old- 
boy feeling that survived between the 
Red Army and the Reichswehr ; this 
sentiment is plentifully illustrated in the 
volume under review, for instance in the 
account of Twardowski’s conversation 
with Tukachevsky on November 5, 1933. 
But according to Nadolny’s account in 
his book Mein Beitrag, when he saw 
Hitler just before Whitsun, 1934, the 
Fuehrer vetoed any resumption of 
Rapallo attitudes, saying that he wished 
to have nothing to do with the Russians: 
after this Nadolny resigned. The docu- 
ments show us the same thing happening 
in China; its links with the Reichs- 
wehr failed to restrain Hitler’s attraction 
to Japan, to whom alone he remained 
faithful to the end. 


Victorian Scientist 


T.H. Huxley: Scientist, Humanist and 
Educator. 


By Cyril Bibby. 


Watts. 330 pages. 258. 
T= is not a conventional biography 
of Huxley that starts with his birth 
and ends with his death. It divides his 
life into segments and concentrates not 
so much on science as on education. 
This approach is both interesting and 
refreshing. So many of the episodes in 
Huxley’s life have become hackneyed in 
recent years that there is little point in 
Once more describing them in detail. 
His love of controversy is well known: 
what Darwin shunned he welcomed. 
His role as Darwin’s unflinching cham- 
pion has been both wittily and pains- 
takingly examined. There are, however, 
other neglected aspects of Huxley’s work 
and influence that aré less familiar but 
in some respects more illuminating : his 
advocacy of the claims of art as well as 
of science, his quest for a “culture 
adequate to the age,” his vigour and 
effectiveness as an initiator of new ideas 
and institutions. His work as a scientist 
needs to be considered in its full social 
perspective. 

The professional scientist became a0 
important social phenomenon only 
during Huxley’s adult years, and he him- 
self helped to establish the image. Dr 
Bibby rightly concentrates on this 
important theme. Huxley himself inter- 
preted science very broadly—this 
itself led him into many controversies— 
and once toid Charles Kingsley that he 
meant by it “not mere physical science 
but all the results of exact methods o 
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thought whatever be the subject matter 
to which they were applied.” He was 
interested in many different kinds of 
subject matter, and his intellect, in words 
he used in one of his lay sermons, was 
always “ ready like a steam engine, to be 
turned to any kind of work, and spin the 
gossamers as well as forge the anchors 
of the mind.” His main enemy was not 
religion but uncritical reliance on 
authority or “authorities,” in science 
itself as much as outside it. Indeed, he 
gave a warning that in the twentieth 
century there might well be a danger of 
people accepting established scientific 
doctrines with as little reflection and 
perhaps as little justification as the doc- 
trines had: been rejected when they first 
appeared before the world in the shape 
of dangerous theories. 


In retrospect, Huxley’s many-sided- 
ness had a marked mid-Victorian tinge 
and the attitudes which he shared with 
his contemporaries are sometimes as 
significant as his demonstrations. of dis- 
sent. Neither he nor his opponents 
really won half the battles in which they 
were so strenuously engaged. Uneasy 
truces were patched up and apathy was 
a more deadly enemy of both sides than 
continued militant hostility. The un- 
conscious historical irony of some of 
Huxley’s utterances (and occasionally 
more precise placing of them) deserve 
more attention than Dr Bibby gives 
them. For the most part, however, in 
this book, as in his previous articles, he 
deepens knowledge of Huxley’s times 
as well as of Huxley himself. If Huxley 
had been less versatile, less willing to 
disperse his efforts, he might have 
established a more specialised reputa- 
tion, but he could never have influenced 
society as he did. If Victorian society 
had not offered very special opportuni- 
ties to a man of Huxley’s talents, he 
would have been far less successful than 
he was. Despite all the differences 
between Victorian society and our own 
much that he said and wrote is still rele- 
vant ; his candour, his dislike of all kinds 
of evasion, and his care for genuine 
intellectual communication cross the 
centuries as they crossed many of the 
dividing lines of his own generation. 


Shortcomings of Aid 
Reveille for a Persian Village 


By Najmeh Najafi and Helen Hinckley. 
Gollancz. 273 pages. 21s. 


ROM time to time, every British or 

American hot-gospeller on the short- 
comings of western aid in the Middle 
East needs evidence that so much money 
has gone down so many drains because 
the approach was too grand, or else too 
massive, or else too sudden, to be under- 
stood. Here is the ammunition. Miss 


Najafi is an American-educated Persian 
girl bent on bringing better conditions to 
villages, and her message is that the only 
method with Persian peasants will, for 
years to come, be to start in a small way 
and let example spread the message. 
This she has done, and describes. 


The 
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job takes time and patience and longer 
spells of hardship than most western 
workers, other~ than missionaries, are 
prepared to contemplate. Her second 
book is, like her first, a little lush, and 
not in the class of a comparable book 
on a Turkish village by a dourer but 
equally sturdy pioneer. But ‘she shows 
up, chiefly by implication, the short- 
comings of aid dispensed from comfort- 
able motor-cars and _ air-conditioned 
offices. 


Day Release 


Youth in a Technical Age: A Study 
of Day Release. 


By D. M. Silberston. 
Max Parrish. 221 pages. 21s. 


iB fe Education Act of 1944 left open 
the timing and sequence of a number 
of specified reforms and this book 
assumes that the next advance will be 
either the raising of the statutory leaving 
age to 16 or the implementation of the 
“county college” sections of the Act. 
Without necessarily agreeing with her, 
one can concede that the author has an 
arguable case in contending that county 
colleges should have priority. She 
‘describes the current system of part-time 
day-release in technical colleges and 
colleges of further education and dis- 
cusses the respective merits of vocational 
and general courses. The facts revealed 
by this detailed examination of the lower 
and middle levels of courses in technical 
colleges emphasises the urgency of an 
early decision. 


We learn that one in five of all workers 
under 18 are voluntarily released by their 
employers on one day each week. Of 
these 245,000 young people the majority 
are boys, of whom 27 per cent are re- 
leased, against 7 per cent of the employed 
girls. It is in engineering, building and 
public service that employers are most 
likely to grant day release, whereas agri- 
culture, commerce and the distributive 
trades release negligible numbers. Mrs 
Silberston contends that if compulsory 
day release to county and technical 
colleges replaced the present voluntary 
system, greater benefits would accrue to 
the young workers and their employers— 
especially if some weaknesses were 
removed, such as inadequate buildings, 
inaccurate grading of students and a 
shortage of good teachers. 


The chapters analysing the contents 
of the courses deserve careful study. The 
arguments for and against vocational and 
general courses throw into relief a 
number of conflicting interests. Thus 
most employers and those students keen 
to improve their qualifications and tech- 
nical skills will tend to favour-vocational 
courses, but if compulsory day-release is 
introduced, the real challenges will be 
set by the géneral-course and the un- 
skilled type of worker. 


Mrs Silberston has a comprehensive 
and accurate knowledge of technical and 
further education, and her awareness of 
the problems that face _ colleges, 
employers and students make her re- 
appraisal a valuable one. 
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OTHER BOOKS 


SPICER AND PEGLER’s INCOME TAX AND 
ProFits Tax. 23rd Edition. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson. HFL (Publishers) Ltd. 728 
pages. 30s. 


DIGEST OF LAw OF CONTRACT AND Tort. 


By A. J. Polland. Batsford. 317 pages. 
37s. 6d. 

ALEXANDER II AND THE MODERNIZATION OF 
Russia. By W. E. Mosse. English 


Universities Press. 184 pages. 8s. 6d. 


A Book OF ENGLISH PROVERBS. By V. H. 
Collins. Longmans. 134 pages. lls. 6d. 


ECONOMIC SURVEYS IN UNDER-DEVELOPED 
Countries. By P. K. Mukherjee. Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay. 244 pages. 34s. 


PALMER’S COMPANY Law. 20th Edition. 
By C. M. Schmitthoff and T. P. E. Curry. 
Stevens. 1,229 pages. £6 6s. 


Unit Trusts aNnD How Tuey Worx. 2nd 
edition. By C. O. Merriman. — Pitman. 
133 pages. 20s. 

A SHORTENED History OF ENGLAND. By 
G. M. Trevelyan. Penguin. “603 pages. 6s 
SCOTLAND: Blue Guide. Edited by L. R. 
Muirhead. Benn. 512 pages and 32 pages 
maps. 30s. 

AN APPROACH TO MODERN Puysics. By 
5 ag C. Andrade. Bell. 249 pages. 

s. 6d. 


POPULATION Stup1Es, No. 28: The Future 


Growth of World Population. United 
Nations. 80 pages. $0.80, 5s. 6d. 
TRADE YEARBOOK—Vol. 12, 1958. Food 


and Agriculture Organization of United 
Nations. 338 pages. $3.50.. 17s. 6d. 


SaFE Conpuct: An early autobiography 
and other works. By Boris Pasternak. 
Elek. 304 pages. 15s. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL INCOME AND PropucT ACCOUNTS. 
- APPRAISAL OF THE 1950 CENSUS INCOME 
ATA. 
Studies in Income and Wealth. Volumes 
22 and 23. Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 589 and 
450 pages. 92s. and 80s. respectively. 
These reports of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research record papers (and 
comments on them) were prepared for the 
1955 and 1956 Conferences on Research in 
Income and Wealth. The first volume 
brings together a number of specialists’ 
views on the concepts and measurements 
involved in forming the national income 
estimates of the United States. There are 
many suggestions for improvement, par- 
ticularly in the estimates of savings and 
depreciation allowances. “Some sharp 
differences of opinion are expressed on 
conceptual problems. The second volume 
discusses the reliability and uses of data 
about the size and distribution of personal 
income in the United States, comparing 
results from surveys, tax returns and social 
security records with those obtained from 
the last decennial census of population, A 
considerable amount of statistical material 
is included. 


FAMILY PROBLEMS AND THE Law. By 
ar S. W. Pollard. Delisle. 105 pages. 
2s. 6d. - 

This is a popular guide to the laws 
affecting the family. They are considered 
under various sections: marriage (including 
engagements, property, unmarried couple? 
living as man and wife); birth (including 
adoption and illegitimacy); divorce and 
separation ; magistrates’ orders ; death and 
wills. ‘The author has taken into account 
changes in the law made by seven Acts 
passed last year, and has covered a great 
deal of ground briefly but intelligibly. 
There are, however, too many misprints. 
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Objective-London 


London is one of the richest markets in the world — 
a vital sales objective for manufacturers 
of consumer goods. It is a market that can be 
most effectively attacked through 
the powerful medium of television advertising. 
By advertising on Associated-Rediffusion 
you can reach an audience of over 7 million 


people — at a cost of only a few shillings per thousand. 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television from London, Monday to Friday 


Associated-Rediffusion Ltd., Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: HOLborn 7888 
also 61 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Tel: Central 3041 


also Queen's House, Queen Street, Manchester 2. Tel: Deansgate 7744 
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EUROPE GOES TO MAIN STREET, U.S. A. 


Travelers tell us that there’s a different look about Main 
Street’s shop windows, contributed by Italian foods, German 
cutlery, British woolens, French perfumes, and Swiss choco- 
late. Even in the realm of motor cars, heretofore the exclu- 
sive preserve of Detroit, Main Street has got used to the 
smaller European models. 

But there’s more to selling the U.S. market than meets the 
eye, and banks abroad with customers interested in the United 
States will want to give them the benefit of experienced 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


counsel and a comprehensive command of key facts. 
Banks abroad desiring to win a favorable position for their 
customers in U.S. markets are invited to use the facilities of 
Manufacturers Trust. Through our complete branch cover- 
age in New York City and our thousands of correspondent 
banks throughout the United States, we are exceptionally 
well equipped to obtain data on local market conditions 


in the United States and to handle all types of banking 
transactions. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


International Banking Department: 55 Broad Street, New York 


Representative Offices: London, Tokyo, Rome, Frankfurt a.M. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








No Caviar 
for the Generals 


WASHINGTON, DC 


F Congress remembers its philosophy, it must be 

haunted by the thought of Buridan’s ass, which starved 
to death because it stood exactly half way between two 
equally tempting bundles of hay. The President’s defence 
budget for the coming fiscal year, which he submitted last 
January, has just completed the first stage of its journey 
through Congress amid loud demands that it be increased 
in two quite different ways. Little trace now remains of 
the brief unanimity into which Mr Eisenhower drilled the 
officers of the various services last January. The com- 
manders of the Army and the Navy have told the question- 
ing Congressmen that the United States is spending too 
much money on the nuclear deterrent and not enough on 
forces that can wage conventional war ; the head of the 
‘Strategic Air Command has retorted that, if anything, even 
more ought to be spent on missiles and nuclear bombers. 
As a result, the defence appropriations sub-committee of the 
House of Representatives, poised between these equal and 
opposite attractions, seems to have been frozen into 
immobility. 

Instead of adding fairly substantial sums for both pur- 
poses, as had been prophesied, the sub-committee is re- 
ported to have left the budget at roughly the same figure— 
itself unexpectedly low—as the President originally asked 
for. Mr Eisenhower wants to spend just under $41 billion 
next year, which is only the thinnest whisker above this 
year’s total and, in view of the rise in industrial prices, will 
almost certainly buy less. Since this was nearly a billion 
dollars below the amount which the Secretary of Defence, 
Mr McElroy, at first planned to spend, and $2} billion less 
than the services asked for, there was little surprise when 
the chairman of the sub-committee—Mr Mahon, a rumina- 
tive Texan who wastes no words—“ guessed ” last February 
that Congress would add about $700 million. Other 
Democrats, notably Mr Dean Acheson, the former Secretary 
of State, have urged increases up to seven times this amount. 

In fact, all Mr Mahon’s group seems to have done, to 
judge from the unofficial reports now circulating in Wash- 
ington, is to cut out an aircraft carrier costing a quarter 
of a billion dollars and share the saving among three other 
items: a little extra for missiles, a little extra for anti- 
submarine equipment for the Navy, and something to keep 
the Army’s reserve forces at their present level. But this 
is small beer. The entire $260 million would buy only 


about twenty Atlas missiles (they cost, at the most optimistic 
recent estimate, $10 million apiece) or less than a quarter 
of the additional anti-submarine equipment which the Navy 
The militants who believe that the Soviet 


Says it needs. 


challenge calls for something bolder than this are now 
looking to the rest of the debate in the House and, more 
hopefully, to the Senate ; there the omnipotent Senator 
Lyndon Johnson and even some of the senior Republicans 
hinted at increases for defence not long ago. 

Mr Mahon’s committee, though influential, is often more 
cautious than Congress as a whole. But, quite apart from 
the mesmerised stupor to which Congress now seems to 
have been reduced by the President’s homilies on thrift, it 
is plainly at a loss how to force any radical change of defence 
policy on the Administration. It is doubtful whether Con- 
gress can compel the President to spend money which he 
has not asked for, unless it goes to the desperate extreme 
of making its grant of other funds conditional on this: 
Congressmen are likely to be chary of invoking such a 
weapon of chaos. Worse still, when Congress calls evidence, 
it finds that the closer its witnesses are to the centre of 
power the less they diverge from the President’s position. 
Those warriors who want to spend vastly more on defence 
are mostly either bowler-hatted or arm-chairborne. 

Thus even the two senior officers who told Mr Mahon 
that it might be necessary to strengthen the nuclear deter- 
rent—General Power of the Strategic Air Command and 
General Norstad of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
—did not suggest that the “missile gap” would be a 
danger for the next year or two. General Norstad, more- 
over, relied on the curious argument that the United States 
ought to overtake the Russians’ lead in missile production 
“ from the psychological standpoint ” ; this ignores the fact 
that if their lead turns out to be militarily irrelevant— 
because the Americans still have the power to wreak un- 
acceptable devastation on Russia—its psychological effect is 
also likely to be negligible. Plainly the committee found the 
“ missile gap ” less frightening than it expected ; apparently 
it did not even insist on providing funds once again for the 
extra Polaris missile-launching submarines which Congress 
vainly tried to force the President to build last year. 


HE Administration shows signs of making two small 
a obeisances in this field which may disarm its critics still 
further. It is reported to be pondering a fairly modest 
increase in the output of Atlas missiles, from nine to about 
sixteen squadrons, in the next two or three years. An 
air force general also claims that the main technical diffi- 
culty in the way of getting a nuclear-powered bomber into 
the air—the problem of shielding the crew from radiation— 
has been solved. If Mr McElroy speeds up work on both 
these items, and perhaps agrees to spend a little more on 
the first components of the Nike-Zeus, that much-prayed-for 
anti-missile missile, he may silence many of the remaining 
malcontents in Congress. 

But when it comes to preparations for limited war the 
President’s refusal to spend any more money rests on 
far shakier grounds. The United States Army may soon 
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find it difficult to perform any function beyond a police 
action (preferably, as in Lebanon, without actually drawing 
its batons) or being the burglar alarm which calls out the 
atom bombers. Mr Eisenhower, ignoring the attempt which 
Congress made last year to restrain him, is now in the 
process of reducing the Army to 870,000 men and the 
Marines to 175,000—levels at which their commanders 
say they cannot carry out even their present limited tasks 
properly. The funds allotted for equipping this force, 
according to the Army’s Chief of Staff, are not even enough 
to replace losses caused by wear and tear, let alone to make 
the Army modern and mobile enough for the kind of 
medium-sized wars which many observers think it may have 
to fight in the future. The extra money which Mr Mahon’s 
committee has given to the reserve forces has more to do 
with politics than military necessity ; the National Guard, 
powerful though it is in the lobbies of Congress, has a 
limited value in the quick-flaring wars of the present day. 

Unfortunately, the most vigorous champions of a stronger 
Army are no longer near the levers of power. General 
Ridgway, the former Chief of Staff who wants a million 
men, is now in mufti; so is General Gavin, the imaginative 
ex-paratrooper who thinks that the Army needs twice as 
many divisions as it has. General Taylor, the present Chief 
of Staff, who has done his quiet—but unsuccessful—best 
to hold the line at 925,000 men, follows them into the limbo 
of veterans this summer, though he will loose a Parthian 
shot in the shape of a book setting out his views. The 
argument now before Congress concerns only some marginal 
variations in the size which Mr Eisenhower thinks enough 
for the Army. To judge from the first response of Congress, 
the President looks like making his ideas of strategy stick ; 
any new thinking will have to wait for a new Administration 
in 1961. Who says that America pays too much attention 
to its generals ? 


United on Housing 


HE American people had their first real sight of the 
liberal Congress they voted for seven months ago when 
last week a genuinely progressive housing Bill was approved 
in the House of Representatives by a majority of over 
a hundred votes. The liberals achieved this triumph because 
they had the Speaker of the House, Mr Rayburn, on their 
side and he brought with him a number of moderate 
Democrats who might otherwise have voted with the coali- 
tion of reactionaries and Republicans against the Bill. A 
dramatic demonstration of liberal unity came when the 
defeat of an amendment prohibiting racial discrimination 
in public housing was assured by the four Negro Congress- 
men who led the procession to vote “ No”; the inclusion 
of such an amendment would have driven all Southerners 
into opposing the Bill. Needed southern support was also 
obtained by accepting an amendment which would force 
officials to go to Congress each year for funds for public 
housing and slum clearance instead of getting the money 
automatically from the Treasury. 

This requirement would bring an unsatisfactory element 
of uncertainty into long-term planning for urban redevelop- 
ment and may be eliminated in the conference which must 
now reconcile the House’s Bill with the Senate’s slightly 
less generous one. In fact the final version may be even less 
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generous than either, as the result of a calculated attempt 
by the Democratic leaders to give the President an excuse 
for not vetoing the Bill; its Republican opponents have 
been insisting that he will. Nor will the conferees be in 
any hurry to produce their. compromise: the longer they 
delay, the greater will be the pressure from the housing in- 
dustry upon the President to sign the Bill. It adds $6 billion 
to the total amount of mortgages which the government 
can insure ; existing authority is practically exhausted and 
the programme is an essential stimulus to building activity. 
The sections of the Bill to which the President does 
object are those providing for $1.5 billion to be spent on 
slum clearance over the next three years, instead of being 
spread out over six years, and for 35,000 housing units to 
be built annually by public authorities for several years. 
The Administration thinks more public housing unneces- 
sary, but in fact it is an essential part of much-needed urban 
renewal to build houses into which slum dwellers can be 
moved when their homes are pulled down. This is the 
answer to the President’s basic objection to. the housing 
Bill—that it would be a‘“ budget buster.” Moreover, it 
would add only a little to the Budget—next year, at least. 


Bill of Wrongs? 


EXT week Mr Meany, the president of the American 
N Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial 


Organisations, will ask the House Labour Committee to . 


eliminate parts of the labour Bill passed by the Senate 
which, according to the federation’s executive council, trans- 
form it into a measure “ no trade union official can support.” 
These amendments and particularly the Bill of Rights 
for individual members of trade unions, which were added 
on the Senate floor to stiffen the committee’s Bill, place the 
leaders of the AFL-CIO in an awkward dilemma. For over 
a year they have conceded that legislation is needed to 
stamp out abuses shown to exist in a number of trade 
unions. But they fear that the Bill of Rights, with its invita- 
tion to litigation, will hamper honest officials in well-run 
unions more than it will embarrass the corrupt ones that 
the AFL-CIO wants to dislodge. 

What may have been equally important in leading the 
AFL-CIO to oppose the amended Bill, instead of swallow- 
ing it for fear of worse medicine, is Mr Hoffa’s charge 
that the federation is delivering labour over to its enemies. 
Mr Hoffa is the apparently uncrushable leader of the 
teamsters, the big lorry-drivers’ union which tucks many 
other trades under its ambitious wing and which was ex- 
pelled by the federation for sins that are largely responsible 
for the present demand for reform. Mr Hoffa opposed even 
the mild Kennedy Bill in its original form as “ punitive.” 
And he is trying now to undermine Mr Meany’s leadership 
by warning AFL-CIO unions that the proposed ban on 
“hot cargo” clauses in the teamsters’ contracts, written in 
on the Senate floor, will prevent them from helping unions 
on strike, by refusing, as they have in the past, to make 
deliveries across picket lines. 

Mr Meany will have a sympathetic audience in the House 
Committee, which may well decide to tone down the Senate 
Bill before sending it to the House floor. But there the con- 
servatives, like the Administration, feel that the Senate Bill 
is, if anything, too weak, and their resolve to strengthen it 
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S YOURS A GROWING 
BUSINESS ? 


(fe THEN HERE'S A 
YX, FOLDER YOU 
if 
MUST READ 


It tells how you can rent a modern factory 

or how the Gove ent might build one for you. Please send ME oooeeccecseseeeee COPY/COpies of your waetent Let Northern 
’ Ireland build and help to finance your new factory”. 
It tells about special low rentals, of repayment 

terms and about grants toward plant and 
machinery, buildings and the training of labour. 
In fact, this booklet is the first step toward 
an expansion project tailored to suit you. 


GO TO 


NORTHERN _ DEPT. £.15, NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (CHAIRMAN, THE VISCOUNT CHANDOS) 


13 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Tel: WHItehall 0651) 
IRELAND— or 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A., 


AND GROW or tne ministry OF GOMMERCE, BELFAST. (Tel: Belfast 28271) 








AFRICARGO 
NOW SERVES 


ALL AFRICA ¢ 


- i 





with a new, 
faster airfleet 


West Africa and Johannesburg—as well as East 
and Central Africa—are now linked with the 

U.K. by the Africargo airfreight service. 

This Hunting-Clan express service is now 

operated with modern pressurised Douglas DC-6C 
aircraft cruising at over -300 m.p.h. and 

with vastly increased cargo space. The all-cargo 
flights are supplemented by freight capacity 

on the scheduled Safari Viscount services. 

With Africargo, you get specialist care and handling 
as well. Cargoes are accompanied by trained 
flight attendants, you get firm bookings, and many 
other advantages an all-cargo service offers. 


Consult your forwarding agent or write to: 


HUNTING-CLAN 
AFRICARGO SERVICE 


LONDON AIRPORT 
Telephone: SKYport 4111 


Hounslow, Middlesex, 








Original and Provocative 
Investment Letters 
From America 


The Monthly Letters published by J. R. Williston & 
Beane have proved to be of interest and investment 
benefit to serious investors around the world. These 
original and stimulating essays are prepared by the 
partner in charge of our Research Department. They 
attempt to define current business and economic trends 
and estimate their probable effect on the stock market and 
specific issues. 
The following headlines illustrate the wide range of 
subjects dealt with in our most recent Monthly Letters: 
‘Is It Too Late To Protect Yourself Against Inflation?’’ 
.» ‘Does Pan Arabism Make It Dangerous To Own Mid- 
East Oils?’’. . .“‘Is Moscow Determining Your Investment 
Future?’’. . .‘‘ Your Basic 1959 Investment Policy’’ 
If you would care to receive a current copy of this un- 
usual investment publication, without cost or obligation, 
write to Mr. H. Thomas Osborne, Foicge Department. 


J. R. WILLISTON & BEANE 
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has been fortified by Mr Hoffa’s ill-timed and gratuitous 
references to a general strike. He was reported—though 
he denies it—as saying that this should be labour’s answer 
if Congress makes the trade unions subject to the anti-trust 
laws. Senator McClellan would like to apply the anti-trust 
laws to the transport unions—that is, to Mr Hoffa—but no 
one expects Congress to do so. Mr Hoffa’s own lieutenants 
in Washington, who have been busy giving breakfast to 
Congressmen willing to listen to arguments against a restric- 
tive labour Bill, are said to be wringing their hands. Mr 
Meany no doubt would prefer to wring Mr Hoffa’s neck. 


Tremor at Little Rock 


HIS month is the fifth anniversary of the Supreme 
Court’s famous and bitterly contested decision that 
racial segregation is unconstitutional in tax-supported 
schools. Progress has been slow and uneven but, with the 
collapse of massive resistance in Virginia and the willing- 
ness of Miami to lower the colour bar next September, if it 
is not frustrated by the Florida Legislature, only five states 
have made no move at all to recognise the new order: 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Louisiana, Alabama and 
Georgia. It would be a happy coincidence if Governor 
Faubus’s rebuff at a special election prompted a retreat in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, where open defiance of the Supreme 
Court has been carried to the lengths of keeping the city’s 
four high schools shut for a year. The vote to “ recall ”»— 
that is to discharge—the three Faubus-supported members 
of the elected school board and to retain the three moderates 
was not, however, a direct referendum on racial segregation 
and private polls suggest that many white parents still 
oppose it. 


The protest was against the lengths to which the segre- 
gationists were prepared to go: in this case, the sacking of 
44 teachers and administrators who were not considered 
to be “ sound ” on desegregation. The purge was carried 
out by the three pro-Faubus members after the moderates 
had walked out, taking a quorum with them. Within less 
than a week nearly 10,000 signatures had been collected, 
3,000 more than were needed to demand a special election ; 
by a pleasant irony, this procedure was authorised under 
a law hurried through by the Governor last year to intimi- 
date members.of the board. Power to fill the three 
vacancies by appointment rests with the county school board, 
which is an unknown. quantity, and in any case it is the 
Governor who sets policy. But the blow to Mr Faubus’s 
prestige may set him té thinking more seriously about his 
lines of retreat. Last month he suggested that the schools 
might reopen next autumn with a limited - amount of 
desegregation. 


Segregationists in Georgia may also have over-reached 
themselves by detecting the sinister hand of racial muis- 
cegenation in an insipid tale for five-year-olds about the love 
of a black rabbit for a white one. Politicians in the state 
are committed to shut the schools if there is no other way 
to prevent Negro children mingling with white ones. But 
in Atlanta an organisation to save public education has been 
organised and the city is sufficiently civilised to have just 
abolished the colour bar in its public libraries. It will not 
take kindly to being made a laughing-stock. 
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California’s Oil Rush 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 


T the end of last year the 
Standard Oil Company of 
California ‘began to supplement 
the crude petroleum supplied 
to its refinery at El Segundo, 
outside Los Angeles, from a new 
and novel source, a well drilled 
from a platform 2.2 miles out to 
sea off Summerland, near Santa 
Barbara. The well is producing 
at a rate of only about 400 
barrels of crude a day and this 
consitinates, a mere trickle to the total volume processed at 
E] Segundo. . But it is significant as the first oil well off the 
shore of California. 

One well does not always make an oilfield, but a number 
of companies are betting heavily on the development of an 
important new field off this coast. When the State of 
California invited bids for leases on partels of off-shore 
acreage last summer, some new records were set. A total 
of $55.5 million was bid for the five parcels of 3,840 acres 
each, by far the largest sum ever paid at such a sale in the 
United States. ‘Another record for off-shore leasing was 
set by a group consisting of the Texas, Monterey and New- 
mont Oil companies, which paid $23.7 million for rights 
on one parcel, 

The lease covering the first producing well was granted 
jointly to Standard of California and the Humble Oil and 
Refining Company in January, 1957, on a bid of $7.25 
million, plus a royalty of 12} per cent on the value of any 
oil produced. But after selling this single lease the State 
of California suspended the granting of additional ones 
while it adjusted the terms more favourably to its own 
interests. Receipts from the leasing of off-shore acreages 
are earmarked for the improvement of parks and beaches, 
partly to offset some of the disfigurement caused by drilling 
operations. Since off-shore leasing was resumed last year, 
the Socal-Humble interests have drilled a second well near 
Gaviota, to the north of Santa Barbara, secured for a bid 
of $12.4 million, which has shown some encouraging results, 
Nearby the Texas-Monterey-Newmont consortium is drill- 
ing on its record-breaking lease and another group is 
carrying out exploratory work in the same general area. 

To develop an off-shore oilfield, similar to those in the 
Gulf of Mexico, would be of great value to oil interests on 
the West Coast for, to an increasing extent, they find them- 
selves unable to cope with the demand for petroleum pro- 
ducts in California and the six other states traditionally 
supplied by them: Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah and Arizona. Until 1950, Californian oilfields were 
able to meet the needs of thé whole area. Now, with pro- 
duction of some 950,000 barrels daily, the state is just about 
filling its own requirements and the balance has to be 
shipped in, either by pipeline from other parts of the United 
States or by tanker from abroad. This is the fastest growing 
section of the country economically and within the next few 
years the pressure of demand on supply is expected to 
increase still more. It is estimated that by 1961 the Far 
West will consume some 1.6 million barrels of oil a day 
altogether, of which California will produce only about one 
million, or considerably less than its own needs. 
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No important new field has been discovered on land in 
California for several years and technological developments, 
such as deeper drilling and secondary recovery, in existing 
fields are helping to keep production from falling off, rather 
than adding to it. Off-shore oil, therefore, is urgently 
needed to increase supplies, as well as to insure against 
any breakdown in imports from foreign sources; it is 
estimated that some 4 billion barre’; of oi] lie under the 
sea off the Californian coast. 


HE rush to find oil under the sea would undoubtedly 

have started long ago, if the oil companies had had 
their way. Prospecting for oil off the coast of California 
began in the nineteen-twenties, but it was halted by law in 
1929. Not until 1938 was a States Lands Commission 
appointed to handle the leasing of off-shore acreage, and 
then leases were granted only where on-shore wells 
threatened to drain 'the tidelands, Moreover, the regulations 
restricted drilling to the mainland, filled land, or piers 
attached to the shore. Drilling from barges or platforms 
out in the sea was forbidden. 

The state’s policy was dictated by strong opposition from 
groups which feated that the waters would be polluted, the 
fish poisoned and the view desecrated. Off-shore wells have 
to be drilled from an elevated platform which stands out on 
the horizon even after the drilling derrick has been taken 
down. The publicity about the successful Summerland well 
stressed that great care was taken to keep the platform as 
inconspicious as possible ; it was, however, clearly visible 
from the beach. The sensitivity of the oil companies about 
the possible public reaction to off-shore drilling is further 
illustrated by the Spanish-style architecture, in keeping with 
the local fashion, which is used to camouflage the structure 
being put up at Santa Barbara to handle and store the oil 
from the Summerland well. Californian law requires drilling 
platforms to be at least a mile off the coast ; since the seabed 
drops very steeply there, instead of sloping off gently as it 
does in the Gulf of Mexica, and since drilling costs increase 
sharply as the water becomes deeper, off-shore wells are 
an expensive proposition in California. The aesthetic objec- 
tions to such wells have been overcome to some extent in 
recent years, possibly by the decision to allocate state income 
from the off-shore lands to parks and beaches. But a new 
form of opposition has arisen, from groups charging that 
the state is “‘ giving away ” these lands to the oil companies. 

The opposition was strong enough to halt the implementa- 
tion of the Cunningham-Shell Act of 1955, which finally 
approved off-shore exploration, and under which Standard 
of California and Humble obtained their original lease. 
To meet “ give-away ” complaints the Act was amended to 
substitute for the original. fixed royalty of 123 per cent 
a sliding scale from a minimum of 16}.per cent on wells 
producing 109 barrels a day or less to. a maximum of §0 per 
cent where the yield is 500 barrels or more; the State 
Legislature is now being pressed to raise this maximum to 
60 per cent. The oil companies have swallowed the terms, 
and others which they consider onerous, such as the require- 
ment that in return for permits for geological and 
geophysical exploration—before ever a lease is sought—the 
companies must turn over the data they collect to the 
state ; presumably this would give it a good idea of where 
possible fields might turn up. But the sums which the oil 
companies bid for the first leases is the measure of what they 
hope eventually to get from the Californian tidelands. 
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‘Small Cars—King Size 


S warily as men opening a Pandora’s box, the three big 
car manufacturers have now officially disclosed—what 
was common knowledge three months ago—that they will 
have smaller models on sale by the end of the year. The 
names they have chosen are neither as inventively sonorous 
as. Thunderbird, Firesweep and LeSabre, nor as bluntly 
familiar as Edsel. The General Motors Corporation will 
offer a Corvair (by Corvette, out of Bel Air) which is said to 
have its engine in the rear ; the Ford Company beat the 
Chrysler Corporation to the registration desk by 20 minutes 
for the name of Falcon, so Chrysler—whose car will not 
appear until December, two months behind the others—has 
had to make do with Valiant. _The cars themselves, like 
their names, have an in-between quality. Although the com- 
panies are trying to keep the details secret, it is generally 
believed that they will have a wheel base of about 106 inches, 
half way between the 944 inches of the Volkswagen—one 
of the imported babies with which they will be competing— 
and the 119 inches of the smallest domestic dinosaurs. 
The price is expected to be about $2,000, only $200-odd 
less than the simplest existing Fords, Chevrolets and Ply- 
mouths, but substantially more than many of the imports. 


The Big Three are undisguisedly worried about the pro-’ 


spects of these not-so-small models. They have been pushed 
into making them by the competition of small foreign cars 
and of the home-bred Rambler and Lark (which account 
for 10 per cent of American production at the moment) 
just when sales of what they plainly prefer to think of as 
“normal ” cars are beginning to turn upwards. This spring, 
for the first time in two years, the monthly sales of new 
cars have topped the half-million mark, and for the first 
time in four years April was a better month than March. 
It now seems likely that the goal of getting six million new 
cars into American garages in 1959 will be achieved. 

In part, this revival is due to the fact that customers have 
been simultaneously stimulated by the end of a dismal 
winter and the vanishing of the last traces of the recession. 
But the manufacturers are haunted by the fear that the new 
small models will be spurned in favour of gleaming old 
loves ; or, almost.as bad, that they will simply replace the 
bigger models and leave the more distinctive foreign cars, a 
tertium gaudens, unscathed. Estimates of what the three 
companies are spending on their small models range up to 
$250 million. The awkward fact remains that they have 
not produced a car that competes directly with the product 
of their foreign rivals ; and the latter, trusting in their 
craftsmanship and lower labour costs, doubt if they can. 
The pessimists who say that there is only a limited market 
for a hybrid in America are waiting to see if their gloom is 
justified. 


Sugar Goes Sour 


N® only has Sefior Castro apparently given up his hope 
of inducing the United States to increase the amount 
of sugar which Cuba is permitted to sell in the American 
market, but he also seems. to be doing his best to get Cuba’s 
share of that market reduced. It is understandable that he 
wants to break up Cuba’s huge estates, but his land reform 
law falls heavily on the American companies which are 
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ice around the world. 
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IN LONDON or Tokyo, New York or New Delhi— 
there’s a Bank of America man-on-the-spot ready 
to assist you with any banking problem. 

Through overseas offices, travelling representa- 
tives and correspondents in every part of the 
world, our International Banking Department 
can provide you with pin-point service wherever 
you do business. 

If you need a man-on-the-spot, why not see us ge San Pat riore 
about it? 3 
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leading international coke oven builders and (cleaner towns, less smog, fewer coughs). ¢ 
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Today Simon-Carves build collieries : and other look-to-the-future coal processes are 4 
they build plants to wash as well as carbonise coal right up their street. Simon-Carves do these things 
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responsible for about a third of Cuba’s output of sugar. 


They will no longer be able to own the plantations of sugar 
cane, running to well over a million acres, which provide 


their mills with a guaranteed supply and, if the law is put . 


into effect as it stands, they will be expropriated with very 
inadequate compensation. Much resentment will naturally 
be felt in the United States—comparisons are being drawn 
with the Mexican expropriation of the oil companies in the 
nineteen-thirties—and the effect might be unfortunate when 
Congress revises the sugar legislation. The existing Sugar 
Act runs out at the end of 1960 and was to have been 
renewed in good time at this session of Congress. But 
the Bill has been postponed, perhaps until next year, in the 


1959 
SUGAR 
QUOTAS 


Figures are quotas 


DOMINICAN REPUBL 
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hope that by then suggestions that the Cuban quota might 
be cut may have been forgotten. 

Whether or not the countries which would like an in- 
creased quota themselves will allow these suggestions to be 
forgotten is another matter. For Cuba supplies far more of 
the sugar consumed in the United States than does any other 
foreign country ; if anyone else is to be given a bigger 
quota, in practice it can only be at Cuba’s expense, since 
domestic producers are unlikely to agree to a reduction in 
their share. In particular the Philippine Islands are demand- 
ing more, on the grounds that when the Act was last 
renewed President Eisenhower promised that a change in 
their favour would be considered when it was next before 
Congress. The Philippines argue that the 1956 Act dis- 
criminated against them, since they received a fixed annual 
quota of 980,000 tons while all other suppliers, whether 
domestic or foreign, are entitled to share in meeting any 
increase in American demand. 

This is estimated at the beginning of each year and the 
amount that can be sold is fixed on a basis designed to 
ensure that prices remain stable and reasonable. If demand 
turns out to be greater than expected or prices tend to rise 
for any reason, the quota is increased ; this happened four 
times during 1958. This year’s initial total, at 9.2 million 
tons, was unusually high to allow for possible difficulties 
arising out of the Cuban revolt ; the chart shows how the 
total is divided up among the various producing areas. 
American growers are then given acreage allotments, to 
ensure that they do not produce more than can be sold ; if 
they limit their plantings in this way they receive “ pro- 
gramme payments ” of 30 to 80 cents a hundred pounds of 
sugar. This cost the government $65 million in 1957 but 
$86 million was brought in by the excise tax of 50 cents 
on every hundred pounds-of sugar marketed. 
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Skid Row 


N the Senate recently time has come to a stop ; gravity 
I has been defied ; and liberal Democrats have urged Con- 
gress to spend less money. The cause of these portents 
is the new Senate Office Building, a construction in what 
Mr Osbert Lancaster might call the electronic-Roman 
style of architecture, which was opened last January at a 
cost of $21-odd million. Designed to ensure that Senators, 
hitherto “ packed like sardines ” into the old office building 
with only three rooms. each, should have five offices and 
three lavatories apiece, the new building is decked with 
bronze and marble in a manner proper to senatorial 
gravitas. Unfortunately, it does nét work. Clocks were 
fitted with hands too heavy to move ; bronze torch-holders 
in the committee rooms emitted an electric glow too dim for 
witnesses to plead the Fifth Amendment by; massive 
walnut-and-bronze doors leaked Senators’ confidences to 
those waiting outside. Letters first refused to fall down 
the mail chutes and then got sucked down so fast that they 
bounced off the conveyor belt at the bottom. Automatic 
lifts, ignoring urgent calls, had to be restored to human con- 
trol. Public address systems spoke without being spoken to. 

The revolt of the liberals came when the official known 
as the Architect of the Capitol (who is not an architect) 
asked-for an extra million dollars to put some of these 
things right. This included $150,000 for carpets to cover 
the supposedly skid-proof tile floors—“ installed,” says 
their manufacturer, “ with the exquisite craftsmanship of a 
master gem-setter”—from which two employees have 
already been carried to hospital. Senators Douglas and 
Proxmire, in an effort to prove this spending unnecessary, 
were photographed polishing the floor with an English- 
made wax to make the skid-proof more unskiddable. How- 
ever, the Senate has outvoted Mr Douglas and his friends. 
The extra money has been granted, even though it turns 
out that 600 doors will have to be altered to let them open 
over the carpets. So has another $4 million for extending 
the subway that runs between the office buildings and the 
Capitol, thus saving Senators fifty paces a journey. 

Congress is in an expansive mood. The total cost of 
the new building under way—which includes a third office 
block for the House of Representatives and the extension 
of the front of the Capitol—will be about $110 million. This 
is $200,000 for each elected representative, and would buy 
three Polaris submarines. There was some criticism of the 
bell-tower on the slope of Capitol-Hill which was recently 
dedicated to the memory of Senator Taft. Congress, read- 
ing what the American press has to say about the money 
it is spending for the convenience of the living, might well 
wonder for whom the bells toll. 


Wyoming's Stamp Act 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


FTER next month retail traders in Wyoming will no 
longer be able to give their customers trading stamps, 

the little bits of coloured paper which housewives can 
redeem, when they have enough, for luxuries which they 
want but feel that they cannot afford to buy. The Governor, 
who had his doubts about the Bill, let it become law without 
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his signature, but the trading stamp companies are hoping 
to have it declared unconstitutional by the courts. 

Wyoming is the first state to forbid the use of trading 
stamps, although several tax them heavily and they are 
under fire elsewhere. Yet as recently as January the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture published a special report which con- 
cludes that housewives who collect stamps actually do 
benefit a little—if the trouble and time this takes is dis- 
regarded. They pay about 0.6 per cent more for food bought 
at supermarkets which give away stamps—retail food shops 
are the main source of them—but the value of the stamps 
amounts to about 2 per cent of the money spent at such 
supermarkets. The companies which sell stamps to the 
retailers and provide the “ premiums ” have always claimed 
that trading stamps are more than a mere promotional 
device paid for; in the end, by the unwary customer, but 
this has been hotly disputed. 

Wyoming’s crusade against the stamps was set in motion 
about three years ago when Safeway Stores, the second 
largest chain of supermarkets and one which is especially 
strong in the West, surrendered to them. Wyoming is a 
state where independent traders are still strong and they 
besieged the Legislature. Housewives rallied to the defence 
of trading stamps, but not in time. In other states they 
may be more forehanded. 
the stamps brought battalions of housewives to the state 
capital. One of its original sponsors changed his mind when 
his own mother threatened to campaign against his re- 
election if he did not alter his stand. The newest twist 
to the trading stamp story is that they can now be ex- 
changed, in the East, for a theatre seat, even, after July 12th, 
for one for “ My Fair Lady.” This will take, however, the 
stamps accumulated on nearly $700 worth of purchases— 
about what it costs to feed a family for five months. 


Farming in the Suburbs 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NLY one American in eight now lives in really rural 
O surroundings and earns his living from agriculture ; 
even so he derives more than a third of his income from 
non-farm sources. But millions of city dwellers have 
swarmed into the countryside to set a new and increasingly 
widespread pattern of life which is sometimes called 
“ rurbanisation,” sometimes “ urbiculture.” Many families 
acquire only a small piece of land, but the more ambitious 
undertake “ moonlight farming,” that is, growing crops for 
market at weekends and after the day’s work in office or 
factory is done. | Almost imperceptibly, the needs and 
pressures of these invaders have created new problems of 
soil conservation, cultivation and economics. 

For example, the country’s lawns, if put together in 
one vast green carpet, would cover at least 5 million acres. 
The cost of sowing them is estimated to have been $10 to 
$15 billion and they cost over $3 billion a year to maintain. 
When the comparable figures for shrubs, trees and flower 
and vegetable gardens is added on, urban agriculture 
reaches an enormous total. And many “ rurbanites ” are 
new at the job and need help and expert advice at least as 
badly as the commercial farmers. 

Soil conservation, on which such devotion and so many 
millions of dollars have been lavished, is directly affected 
when millions of acres are surfaced and drained for housing 


In Colorado a proposal to tax © 
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estates, airports and roads. This has fundamentally altered 
the nature and problems of every drainage basin and parti- 
cularly concerns farmers downstream. Change is also 
coming to the whole massive, intricate system of scientific 
research and advice for farmers which operates through the 
land-grant colleges and the Department of Agriculture. 

These services have always been run for the benefit of 
commercial farmers. Their interests are well looked after, 
both in Congress and in the State Legislatures, largely 
because of the over-representation of rural areas and the 
under-representation of the cities. Naturally, the commer- 
cial farmer is scornful of suburban agriculture and feels 
that it is wasteful to spend money on the hobbies of 
emigrants from the cities, The result is that about 99 per 
cent of the funds of the Department of Agriculture are still 
spent on the commercial farmer, first on showing him how 
to increase his output and then on piling it up in govern- 
ment storage-bins. 

But this is beginning to change, as most county agents 
report that they are asked more questions today about the 
care of lawns, fruit-trees and vegetable gardens than about 
traditional farm problems. Recently both the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and the National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts (which is the public relations arm of the 
farmers who enjoy conservation services) decided to make 
at least a little room for suburban agriculture. The SCS 
ruled that local districts might enlist its expert services 
on behalf of suburban farmers, though only with the 
approval of local boards which are dominated by commer- 
cial interests. The association endorsed government plan- 
ning of the great semi-rural outskirts of the cities and 
advised local conservation boards to work closely with the 
governments of towns and cities, zoning boards and hous- 
ing commissions—but with the proviso that where possible 
good farm land should. be kept for agricultural use. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation have been 
withdrawn from Mississippi because they have failed to 
uncover evidence that a federal—as distinct from a state— 
crime was committed when a mob dragged out of jail a 
Negro accused of raping a white woman, and murdered 
him. There was no proof, for example, that Parker had 
been carried across a state line or that state officials con- 
nived in the lynching. The evidence collected by the FBI 
will be handed over to the Governor, but will not be 
placed before a grand jury until November—a dilatoriness 
which has strengthened long-standing demands of liberal 
members of Congress that lynching should be made a 
federal crime. 


* * * 


A commission has been appointed by Mr Wagner, the 
Mayor of New York City, to determine the facts and medi- 
ate in the three-week old strike of non-professional 
workers against non-profit hospitals, whom they accuse of 
grossly underpaying them. Meanwhile, the hospitals in 
Manhattan have secured a court injunction against the 
union, ordering it to end the strike and not to call out 
workers at other hospitals. The head of the union and his 
assistant, who disobeyed a similar injunction in Brooklyn, 
have been sentenced to 15 days in jail and a $250 fine each. 
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HOLMAN BROS. LIMITED, CAMBORNE, ENGLAND 


A company in the Holman Group which has branches, 
technical representatives and agents throughout the 
United Kingdom and the world. 

Telephone: Camborne 2275 

Telegrams: Airdrill, Telex, Camborne 

London Office: 44 Brook Street, London W.1 

Telephone: HY De Park 9444 


Why Norway 


chose Holman 


Reliability pays 
on the Upper Vinstra 


Mica schist is tough —really tough. And 
through it, over 18,000 metres of tunnel 
will have been driven before the massive 
Upper Vinstra hydro-electric project is 
completed. For this gruelling task, Thor 
Furuholmen of Oslo, the contracting 
engineers, chose Holman. The con- 
tractors have standardised on Holman 
T60R compressors and Holman Silver 
Three Rock Drills, using tungsten- 
carbide tipped steels. 

A reliable compressed air supply and 
reliable drills; these together are taking 
all the demands of punishing work and 
a tight time schedule without faltering. 
As a result, the work is being accomp- 
lished at high speéd, and the tunnelling 
is now nearing completion—and, in fact, 
the Norwegian tunnelling record was 
broken with this combination. 

In major projects all over the world, 
Holman units are proving their repu- 
tation over and over again. For sheer 
reliability and low running cost, you 
can’t beat Holman. 
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pays... with its life 
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Letters... 
printed matter... 
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of all kinds... 
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Letters, printed matter, handwriting, documents of all kinds — whatever 
is included in the original, you get perfect copies with the ‘Verifax’. They’re 
error free — they never need checking. ‘Verifax’ copies are cheap, too, because 
they’re made on ordinary inexpensive paper. And anyone, even an office 
junior, can learn to use the ‘Verifax’ in a matter of minutes. 

Whatever your business or profession, in a large or small office, you could 
do with a ‘Verifax’. It takes up no more space than a typewriter. Write for 
more details today to the address below. i 

Be sure to see the ‘ Verifax’ Copier on the Kodak Stand No. 55/56 | 
at the Business Efficiency Exhibition, Olympia, May 25th - June 4th. 
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VERY Finn is a 
realist. He insists 


on it, as upon a point 
of honour.’ This pro- 
fession of a cold, clear 
faith precedes any dis- 
cussion of Finno-Soviet 
relations. There are 
Finns .who belittle 
President Kekkonen every government crisis 
and even deny that last winter’s row with the Russians was 
out of the normal run. Others wonder what normality really 
is. Some Finns are sure that only Finns know the Russians 
and how to handle them. Others say that Finns do not 
know the Russians at all, that when a Finn shows he can 
get the most out of trade talks the Russians will never deal 
with him again. Some think President Kekkonen is right 
and patriotic in satisfying Russian susceptibilities. Others 
think he is dangerously wrong, but still a patriot. All are 
realists: they insist on it. 

Finnish realism means, simply and anxiously, the need 

to get along with the Russians, the “ big neighbour,” but 
to get along neither too well nor too badly. It means to 
trade with the Russians, but not too much, It means to 
stand up to them, but not to be Winter War heroes again. 
The West is too far away for that. “In 1939 you sent us 
sympathy and old clothes.” That Finland has survived as 
it has since 1939 is something to be wondered at. It 
received the same ultimatum that Stalin sent to the Baltic 
states. And after Germany’s defeat it was treated as the 
Balkan allies of Germany were treated. Simply to have 
come through at all, not by luck alone, but by blood and 
political agility, is the best argument that realism has. 
' The Finns are not conceited, as some neutrals are, about 
their enforced neutrality. Their sympathies are with the 
West, but their long eastern border is with the Soviet Union. 
They have learned to pay attention to Russia’s reasonable 
needs. Even Marshal Mannerheim advised some frontier 
concessions in Karelia before the Winter War began. Just 
now, unless Mr Khrushchev decides he needs some extra 
protection against Nato submarines in the Baltic, the Soviet 
Union’s main interest is in trade. Finland—in the most 
familiar image in Helsinki—is.a shopwindow, as west Berlin 
is, and Mr Khrushchev wants to see more of his goods there, 
whether they are hard to sell or not. 

This can be a tricky business, and the Finnish negotiators 
who soon have to settle the next five-year agreement with 
the Russians will have some hard talking to do. Every 


kind of car in the world seems to be parked in Helsinki, 
but there are not as many Volgas and Moskvitches as 
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From the 
Finland Station 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

















Mr Khrushchev 
would probably 
like. “ They are 
good enough 
cars,” Finns say, 
“but somehow 
I’m not happy in 
the driving seat. 
Now, if the price 
were down it 
might be different.” If the Russians insist on the Finns 
taking more of their cars, as a prestige point, the showrooms 
may have. trouble in disposing of them. Big concerns can 
absorb some as office cars, and they make good, stout taxis. 
But only western models are psychologically comfortable. 
Finland’s trade with the Soviet Union is growing. The 
Russians provided more imports (18 per cent) last year than 
Britain, and came second (17.3 per cent) to Britain in taking 
exports. The trend is worrying, even if it is not dangerous 
yet. After the war, the Russians demanded reparations in 
kind, and to make them the Finns had to set up new metal 
industries. These industries now find it hard to sell 
elsewhere, and since the Russians are not interested in 
Finland’s woodworking products the share ot the ship- 
building and machine industries in what the Finns call 
“ the eastern trade ” is growing appreciably. What the Finns 
want to avoid is utter dependence on Soviet orders to 
maintain employment in the metal industries. The political 
lever this would offer Mr Khrushchev might be disastrous, 
and Russian encouragement to build a totally uneconomic 
steel mill in the north has aroused further suspicion. It is 
quite clear that even an occasional western order for an 
icebreaker could help the Finns over some bad patches. 
The last bad spell was during last winter, when the 
Russians refused trade talks and rumours swirled round 
Helsinki that the president was thinking of taking two 
Communists into the government. In fact, the Russians 
did not ask for this cabinet representation, and Mr 
Khrushchev was at his brightest when he met President 
Kekkonen in Leningrad in January and intimated that 
co-existence would be resumed. The Finnish parties— 
the parliament is almost evenly quartered between Com- 
munists, Social Democrats, Agrarians, and the “ bourgeois ” 
Right—are highly liable to talk themselves into govern- 
mental crises. But the Russians, though they maintain an 
imposing embassy, cannot really depend on playing the 
party game to ensure that Finland remains strictly neutral. 
The key post for them, as in Paasikivi’s day, is the presi- 
dency, which is the one source of continuity in foreign 
policy. Mr Khrushchev expressed his satisfaction with 


Mr Khrushchev 
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President Kekkonen’s policy in January, and however much 
this may rile the president’s conservative and social 
democratic critics, it clearly strengthens his claim to future 
re-election as the indispensable man. 

Although Stockholm correspondents are loth to believe 
it, few Finns consider Mr Khrushchev to be quite as old- 
fashioned as he was made out in the last crisis. True 
enough, the old Finnish communist leader, Mr Kuusinen, 
is a senator in Mr Khrushchev’s presidium in Moscow, and 
-is still thought to dream of entering into his heritage as 
Messrs Grotewohl and Pieck have done. Mrs Herta 
Kuusinen, the daughter, who leads the Finnish party in 
parliament, is a communist power in her own right. But 
for the Russians to have forced Communists into the cabinet 
would have been crude in the extreme. The Finns 
prevented any attempt at a Prague coup in 1948 when, 
forewarned by the Czech experience, the president ordered 
the Communists to resign, and what was left of the 
Finnish navy appeared in Helsinki harbour to make sure 
there was no trouble. Finland had its civil war between 
Whites and Reds when it won its independence in 1917. 
Some memories of it remain at the roots of Finnish com- 
munism, particularly among the hard core of 40,000 party 
members who can be relied upon for strike or other action. 

The Russians are bitterly distrustful of Finland’s right- 
wing Social Democrats, whose older leaders accepted Ger- 
man help during the last war. But the middle-of-the-road 
Agrarians, who form the present minority government, are 
not markedly disturbed by evidence of petty Russian spite 
against the Social Democrat, Mr Leskinen, whose presence 
in the cabinet last autumn so annoyed the Kremlin. The 
Agrarians tend to think of a more benevolent Russia, which 
even in the nineteenth century respected Finland’s 
character, if not its national rights. Even Stalin, they say, 
was reluctant to start the war in 1939. These small farmers 
are not looking for trouble in the east. It may explain their 
realism. And, after all, as Mr Khrushchev said in Lenin- 
grad, Russia has enough rough grazing and forest of its 
own already. 


N the last resort, the Finns know that they will owe their 
I existence and independence not merely to neutrality— 
even of the Swedish kind—or to diplomatic ability, but to 
their own efforts to build a modern state that will be every 
bit as prosperous, and much more free, than any eastern 
European satellite of the “ big neighbour.” Since the war 
ended, the Finns have done some remarkable work. They 
had to pay off. the Russian reparations, rebuild Lapland 
(which the Germans had devastated), and resettle every 
man, woman and child that once lived in the Russian- 
occupied territories to the east. This has been carried out, 
as punctiliously as the loan repayments between the wars 
that made Finland the United States’ best debtor. Helsinki 
now looks a boom town, its white, spreading suburbs of 
high flats a world apart from the dull, provincial town which 
the heavy buildings surviving from Russian days suggest. 

The Finns are proud of their famous literacy (one Hel- 
sinki store has the largest bookshop in, it is said, the whole 
of Europe), of their multiplicity of newspapers and theatres, 
and of their two television channels (17,000 sets so far). 
Yet their capital is still a market town: the stalls go up in 
the morning beside the harbour in full view of the presi- 
dential palace. The fishermen stand in their boats with 
their catch in their arms. These simple virtues would be 
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nothing without the self-confidence the Finns still have in 
ordering their affairs, not always wisely, but seldom less 
than well in the end. Their cold war is a hard one, hardest 
of all because, for the Finns, there can never be any claims 
of victory. There is always another round with the Russians 
coming. But still the sky has not fallen. Still, the Finns 
believe, it never will, if they are realists. 


The Kangaroo Leaps a 
Depression—II 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


aa first of these two articles about the Australian 
economy began as a chant of victory and ended by 
quietly touching wood. Australia has come through the 
rough and tumble of the past two years looking poised and 
sleek—very unlike the battered wreck that emerged from 
the slump of the early thirties, But luck has played a large 
part in this result ; as the economic survey says, it was 
lucky that an exceptionally good year. before the recession 
had built up the reserves; it was lucky that the world 
recession did not last until these reserves were badly run 
down ; it was lucky that Britain had a surplus for overseas 
investment ; it was lucky that the latest season in Australia 
has been such a good one—indeed, that there has been such 
a run of good seasons since the war. Equally, however, 
there could be a run of bad luck. 

A rapidly rising population and developing industry need 
rapidly rising imports, and rapidly rising exports to pay for 
them. The big question mark overhanging the Australian 
economy is whether the recovery in wool will go far enough 
to finance development at an unchecked rate and, if not, 
what other exports could fill the gap. At present wool 
is still the mainstay of the export returns, although a 
diminishing one. In 1957-58 it brought in almost half the 
total export earnings, and in the first eight months of the 
current year two-fifths (for the full year the proportion will 
be higher because of the recent price rise). But at this 
month’s wool sales prices still averaged only about half the 
top prices reached two years ago. Failing a further rise 
in prices, could there be a big increase in the quantity of 
wool sold ? The world’s need for wool will certainly rise 
with its population, but the ability to pay for it will not 
rise to anything like the same extent ; and there is always 
the fear of a fresh encroachment by synthetics, and the 
nightmare about a new one which, as well as being per- 
manently pleated and drip-dry, would peg itself out on the 
line and be proofed against atomic fall-out. 

Meat, which is Australia’s second largest export, has been 
selling very well. But it would be too much to hope that 
Australia will for long be able to fill the American hamburger 
with its lower grade beef and (hush, not a word to the Press) 
with Northern Territory buffalo. American producers are 
sure to put a stop to this trade as soon as they are doing 
less well themselves. Britain is of course the main market 
for meat, taking the bulk of the export surplus under 
long-term agreement. But Britain is not an expanding 
market, and if it eventually had to join the common market, 
Australia would lose the preferences on meat. (The 
same would apply to dairy produce, but that would be more 
of a blow to New Zealand than to Australia, which has small 
hopes of its dairy industry as a whole except for making the 
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home consumer pay dearly for his coronary.) European 
food production seems likely to become more efficient as a 
result of integration, so the prospects of selling much more 
Australian foodstuffs there seem dim. 


Could wheat fill the bill ? It should be able to on the 
standard of the product and the efficiency of production—as 
weil as the increasing millions of potentially reformed rice- 
eaters—but its present and future are threatened by Ameri- 
can surplus disposals, lately rechristened “ Food for Peace.” 
Australia’s former customers in Asia say quite frankly that 
they will not buy Australian wheat so long as there is a 

of getting it free or on “ P.L.480” terms (Public 
law 480 of the United States means that you pay for 
American surpluses in your own currency and probably even 
get that back as a loan). To give one example, India in 
recent years had been buying an average of 37 million 
bushels of Australian wheat a year, but last year bought 
only half a million. The minister for trade believes that this 
year’s sales to India would have been nil had he not met the 
Indian finance minister at Montreal and persuaded him to 
take some for old times’ sake. Since some genius thought 
of a new name for it, it is difficult to say a word against 
the surplus disposals policy. Mr McEwen, however, 
explained some of its side effects when he visited 
Washington recently, and received an unsolicited assurance 
that the practice would not be extended. But it would 
perhaps be a mistake to be too sanguine now that 
philanthropy and prosperity in the Middle West are linked. 


OME Australians are so carried away by the progress of 
secondary industry that they talk almost as if they could 
now dispense with the exports of primary products on which 
the economy is still based. Exports of manufactures have 
reached the surprisingly high proportion of 14 per cent of 
total export value, the principal market being New Zealand. 
But it is not realistic to see Australia as the workshop of 
Asia. Behind the double wall of tariffs and import duties, 
nurtured by high wages, by a 40-hour wéek and unavoidably 
short production runs, Australian industry can flourish in 
the home market in spite of high costs ; but a great export 
future is just not in sight. 


A conference of chambers of commerce recently 
demanded an inquiry into the effects of tariffs, and it might 
do some good if suitable people could be found to conduct 
it—anything that would secure a more selective develop- 
ment in Australia should be welcomed, however difficult 
politically it might be. Steel exports should be an excep- 
tion to these discouraging thoughts, since this industry, for 
the types of steel in which it specialises, is a low-cost 
producer. But in general it is to minerals, not to manufac- 
tures, that Australia must look for a significant contribution 
to higher export earnings. They should have a great future 
— if they are spared too many catastrophes like the recent 
slashing of lead and zinc imports into the United States. 


Thus Australian development is still dependent on the 
weather, on a handful of products, on a single big market 
and on the inflow of capital. Whether that development 
can continue unchecked depends partly on trading con- 
ditions beyond Australia’s control and partly on its own 
resolution in reducing costs. At all events it has emerged 
stronger and more confident from its latest trial. 


(Concluded) 
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Bishops’ War in Sicily 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


rr... in Italy have local elections aroused such general 
interest and probably unwarranted apprehension as 
the forthcoming regional elections in Sicily. On June 7th 
some three million Sicilian voters will return the ninety 
members to their regional assembly for its fourth legislative 
term since Sicily obtained Home Rule. The event is: an 
important test for the Christian Democrat party which lost 
control of the regional government last October. Should the 
Christian Democrats continue to lose influence in Sicily they 
will need to revise their central policy at the party congress 
next autumn and the repercussions will be felt by the govern- 
ment in Rome. More important, in the long run, are the 
conclusions which will be drawn in the Vatican. The 
Sicilian elections will show in a better context than did 
those in Val d’Aosta on May 17th whether the higher clergy 
have misjudged the effect of reviving religious sanctions to 
influence the voting at elections. Finally, and this is per- 
haps the most serious cause for alarm to those who now 
hold political, religious and economic power in Italy, the 
Sicilian elections may well confirm a dawning suspicion that 
local interests and local feeling are a more vital and im- 
ponderable element in Italian politics than stereotyped 
ideological divisions or party discipline. 

Eight months ago Sicilian affairs caused the first serious 
crisis in the Christian Democrat party. The crisis culmi- 
nated in the expulsion of the chief minister, Silvio Milazzo, 
and several other Christian Democrats who chose to remain 
in a “Junta” composed, in addition to themselves, of 
Socialists, one Communist sympathiser, Monarchists and 
neo-fascists. This freak government has succeeded in main- 
taining its popularity as an act of protest against “ conti- 
nental” interference, but the circumstances which helped 
its formation have changed. Last October Signor Fanfani 
was prime minister in Rome at the head of a leftish coalition 
with the Social Democrats. In Palermo Monarchists and 
neo-fascists joined Signor Milazzo to annoy Signor Fanfani. 
Today Signor Segni leads an all-Christian Democrat govern- 
ment supported by the extreme Right and there is a reason- 
able chance that a similar alliance could be formed in Sicily 
after the election. The Christian Democrats, who obtained 
thirty-seven seats in the assembly in 1955, stand to lose a 
few of these to Signor Milazzo and to the Monarchists (now 
re-united in a single party), but they would still be able to 
form a Junta with the Right. In that case, however, the 
party leaders would find it hard to persuade the country— 
and the forthcoming party congress—that such right-wing 
alliances are “ accidental ” and do not imply a radical change 
of the official party line which still claims to follow de 
Gasperi’s definition of Christian Democracy as “a Centre 
Party moving to the Left.” 

Some observers think that Signor Milazzo himself would 
be ready to join such an alliance. They point out that the 
split in the Catholic party in Sicily did not occur on a Left 
versus Right basis, but as a regional protest against inter- 
ference from the party’s central executive, controlled at the 
time by Signor Fanfani. But although in Sicily all political 
issues are confused, it seems likely that the regional platform 

on which Signor Milazzo stands or falls will force him willy- 
nilly to the Left. Belatedly, the Socialists and Communists 
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have embraced the cause of regional autonomy which the 
right-wing parties are dropping. Fourteen years ago the 
Sicilian separatists were reactionaries defending the interests 
of an old ruling class against the presumed socialising trends 
of the new Italian Republic. The present upsurge of quasi- 
separatist feeling stems from disappointment at the slow 
rate of economic progress in the island compared to the 
rapid development of the North. It is aimed partly against 
the political parties whose centralised control’ thwarts local 
initiative and regional institutions, but it is also directed 
against the central government in so far as this is believed 
to’ favour northern interests. 


Signor Milazzo himself came into power on the crest of 
a wave of resentment against certain big industries in the 
lorth which appeared to be gaining the monopoly of 
Sicilian credit. Signor Milazzo wrested the two main finan- 
cial holdings in Sicily (IRFIS and SOFIS) from “ conti- 
nental ” influence and the control of these bodies, or rather 
the prospect of controlling them (for SOFIS is at present 
headless) is the mainspring of his power. He would lose 
all influence were he to join a government which favoured 
northern industrial interests in Sicily, as a rightwing Junta 
probably would. 

This explains why Signor Milazzo and his friends, even 
at the cost of finding themselves in opposition, are likely 
to keep Left. They are fighting the election as the newly 
constituted Christian Social Movement and it is significant 
that the new party was registered after and not before the 
Holy Office decree of April 4th forbidding Catholics to vote 
for parties or candidates who may profess themselves 
Christian but are allied to, or assist, the Communists by 
their course of conduct. No one doubts that the decree 
was timed and drafted at the instigation of the Archbishop 
of Palermo, Cardinal Ruffini. From the outset the Cardinal 
rallied the bishops against Signor Milazzo. They have 
altered the wording of the Holy Office decree in its appli- 
cation to Sicily in order to fit his case more aptly. In Sicily 
the ruling covers past as well as present conduct and is 
extended from the Communists to the Socialists. The arch- 
bishop has since thrown subtlety to the winds. In an inter- 
view with La Stampa he declared roundly that he hopes to 
see a right-wing Junta in Palermo and wishes Italians would 
consider the example of Spain. They are still reeling under 
the shock of this broadside which turns the Sicilian elec- 
tions, like the recent Aosta contest, into a Bishops’ War. 


Singapore’s Two Mr Lees 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
May 25th 
Y any standards, the extreme-left People’s Action party 
deserves to win Saturday’s elections for the first govern- 
ment of the new State of Singapore. It is well organised and 
well led. It has the only real party machine, the only formu- 
lated and united policy, and the only followers in the streets. 
Above all, it has been directed vigorously and skilfully by the 
young but formidable Mr Lee Kuan Yew, Cambridge 
double first and mob orator, who is able to address his 
crowded and lively audiences in English, Mandarin and 
Malay, and whose occasional impulsive errors—such as his 
brash, irresponsible threats to the press—have never lost 
him a single popular vote. 
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There are two Mr Lees: the public and the private. The 
first is the shirt-sleeved, race-conscious son of the people, 
denouncing colonial iniquity, upholding the inherent dignity 
of his bare-footed supporters, insulting magistrates and 
bullying witnesses at official inquiries, brooding over the 
baneful effects of subtle Cambridge brain-washing on his 
simple Asian mind. The second Mr Lee is the wealthy, 
laughing sceptic, jollying his colonial friends in private, 
indulging his golf, driving in his opulent Mercedes, enjoying 
a gourmet’s tastes, planning to send his son to Cambridge. 

Mr Lee—as either Dr Jekyll or Mr Hyde—is not a com- 
munist nor a-vindictive man. But now he has his tiger by 
the tail. If—as seemed probable when this was being 
written—he becomes prime minister presumptive on May 
30th, he will be the captive of his pledges and threats and 
of the extremists—communist or not—in his rampaging 
and turbulent party. If—by some miracle— the weak and 
divided “‘ moderate” groups, despite their follies, nose him 
out, he will still dominate the new parliament and may 
indeed be a more explosive figure in opposition. 

There are those who contend that, just as Mr Bevan may 
prove more orthodox in the Foreign Office than in opposi- 


- tion, so Mr Lee would prove more respectable as prime 


minister than as the bully boy of the hustings. But how 
can he persuade mainland Malaya to put its trust in such 
a transformation or to accept his assurances of firm and 
enduring control of the openly extremist and disguised 
communist elements in his party ? 


ween only hope for prosperous and peaceful 
survival is admittance as the twelfth State of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya. No one—to be fair—knows this better than 
Mr Lee. But if he wins the election, Malaya will be fearful 
even of his fair promises. And if he loses, he will be com- 
pelled to denounce the weak victors in terms which can only 
foment alarm and despondency on the mainland and weaken 
any overtures in that direction by an anti-PAP government 
of Singapore. The liberal western excitement and protests 
over Mr Lee’s recent ill-considered and disturbing threats 
to the local “ foreign ” press were edifying and encouraging. 
But this is relatively a. minor issue in the aftermath of the 
elections. The fate of the thirty-odd “ subversive ” 
prisoners—especially the seven who were connected with 
the People’s Action party—has, for example, far more 
important and urgent significance. It would have been 
smart, many objective westerners here think, for the authori- 
ties to have quietly released these prisoners before the 
elections. Everyone believes that the hard-core group who 
are known to be communists are still helping to shape policy 
from inside Changi prison, whose stone walls have not 
prevented their communication with the outside world 
through intermediaries. 

Nor have the elections provided any clue to a solution 
of the unemployment problem. Singapore has a relatively 
high standard of living-and a social welfare programme 
which is a tribute to its wicked colonial background. But 
there are at least 50,000 unemployed and many more 
distressingly under-employed.. The local schools are turning 
out 10,000 aspirants for white-collar jobs each year ; in five 
years, the total will be 20,000 to 30,000. 

To replace the flight of alarmed local capital to Malaya, 
Mr Lee, if he becomes prime minister, can only soak the rich 
(there are at least thirty Chinese millionaires in Singapore) 
and draw on dollar reserves in the Bank of England held 
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as currency backing. To placate Malayan fears, he has 
offered, as sécretary-general of the People’s Action party, to 
“ malayanise ” Singapore’s million Chinese, to cease teach- 
ing Chinese in the Singapore schools and to accept Malay 
as the island’s official language. But no one believes that 
there was, or will be, any enthusiasm or even backing for 
this proposal among PAP supporters or Singapore’s nation- 
alist Chinese generally. Indeed, the offer was never 
emphasised in the electioneering ; it will be remarkable if 
it becomes an early policy innovation by a PAP government. 

In essence, there is no real basic conflict between the 
People’s Action party and its divided opponents. Both sides 
knew that alliance with Malaya and employment prospects 
were the only issues. Neither attacked communism openly. 
Each was non-communist rather than anti-communist. Both 
knew that, as the People’s Action party has continually said, 
anti-communist sentiments would be interpreted as anti- 
Peking, which is to say anti-Chinese, sentiments. 

The odds are that Mr Lee will win power but will be 
unable to do anything except live from hand to mouth for 
a tense period of fund-forcing, tax extortion and conflict 
with the extremist elements in his party. If the voters 
unexpectedly deny him power, he will be able to impose 
similar frustration on his divided opponents. In either event, 
the stone causeway between the island and Malaya must 
remain, despite the earnest and sincere aspirations of both 
the public Mr Lee and the private Mr Lee, a frontier rather 
than a link. 


Mr Bandaranaike Loses His 
Left Wing 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


FTER three years of stress and strain, Mr Bandaranaike’s 
A coalition broke up last week when the food minister, 
Mr Philip Gunawardena, and the minister for industries, 
Mr William de Silva, resigned. With them into opposition 
went the three other members of the Trotskyist splinter 
group which had helped the prime minister’s own Freedom 
party to form the coalition government in 1956. Their 
resignation was quickly followed by the defection of seven 
Freedom party members. In an effort to end the crisis 
precipitated in early May when ten Freedom party ministers 
demanded that he should choose between “ Philip or us,” 
Mr Bandaranaike had re-allocated departments. He himself 
took over the important food and co-operative departments 
from Mr Gunawardena, offering him instead the department 
of fisheries, which had earlier belonged to Mr de Silva. 
These two ministers promptly threatened to resign ; and 
the premier accepted their resignations. 

The parting of the ways was perhaps inevitable. The 
milk-and-water socialism of the Freedom party, whose main 
popular appeal was really its nationalist and communal 
policies, had never mixed well with Mr Gunawardena’s 
blood red Marxism. Though weak in numerical strength 
(with only 2 out of 15 seats in the Cabinet, and 5 out of 55 
in the ‘parliamentary coalition), Mr Gunawardena’s group 
made up for lack of numbers. by single-mindedness of pur- 
pose, mass appeal and sheer drive. In pushing the coalition 
faster and further left than most of its members were pre- 
pared to go, the food minister had two big advantages. His 
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opponents lacked his experience, stature and dynamism, and 
some of them were constantly under fire for inefficiency and 
corruption. Further, he always enjoyed at critical moments, 
the support of the prime minister. 

After his success with last year’s Paddy Lands Bill, when 
he rammed through a highly radical measure in the face 
of strong right-wing hostility, the food minister stepped up 
the pressure. In the government parliamentary group he 
accused his colleagues of being false to the coalition’s 
election pledges, and appealed directly to impressionable 
backbenchers. At rural rallies, co-operative meetings and 
other public functions, he castigated his cabinet colleagues 
with volcanic venom, calling them “ toothless degenerates,” 
“ one-legged reactionaries ” and “ half-blind lackeys.” And 
at decisive moments he reinforced this double pressure by 
manipulating his party-controlled trade unions. 

It was his Co-operative Development Bank Bill which 
finally set in motion the events that culminated in last week’s 
collapse of the coalition. The Freedom party ministers, 
increasingly apprehensive of his growing strength among 
the rural masses, criticised the proposed new bank, whose 
functions would extend to commercial banking, as a calcu- 
lated encroachment on the functions of other ministers, 
and described the Bill as “ totalitarian.” Mr Bandaranaike 
hastily undertook to take into his own hands both the 
handling of the Bill and the eventual control of the new 
bank ; and Mr Gunawardena, who obviously trusted the 
prime minister to work the scheme as he had conceived it, 
readily acquiesced. 

Nevertheless, he continued to hurl abuse at the “ reac- 
tionary Right ” from public platforms, and on May Day he 
reiterated his old demand for the dismissal of the deputy 
inspector-general of police, Mr Sydney de Zoysa, whom he 
had accused a few months ago of being Ceylon’s potential 
Ayub Khan. Mr de Zoysa’s brother, the finance minister, 
Mr Stanley de Zoysa, had been assaulted at a public meet- 
ing a few days earlier, and the right wingers were convinced 
that this incident, too, was inspired by Mr Gunawardena’s 
partisans. They banded themselves into a self-styled 
“socialist group ” and demanded the food minister’s blood. 
Meanwhile, the attorney-general gave Mr Sydney de Zoysa 
permission to sue him for criminal defamation. 


At this stage, Mr Bandaranaike, who had hitherto con- 
tinued to back Mr Gunawardena, switched tactics suddenly. 
Ceylon’s leading newspaper called it “ the great betrayal.” 
What prompted him to do what he did ? One common 
conjecture was that his virtual expulsion of the Marxists 
and his subsequent denunciation of communism at his 
party’s annual conference was an attempt to create a con- 
genial climate for more American aid. (The economic 
prospects are far from bright, and the budget is due in 
July.) But the true explanation probably involves a whole 
host of factors, both personal and political. This time, a 
movement to the left would have meant an even bigger 
loss of support in parliament. And Mr Bandaranaike would 
undoubtedly have been influenced by the growing suspicion 
in the Freedom party ranks that Mr Gunawardena was 
using his ministerial powers to build up his own party 
organisation in the rural areas, and at the next elections 
would be a strong challenge to his own leadership. Besides 
this, to back the Left in this conflict might have made the 
prime minister its prisoner for good, and he has always 
been touchy about the frequent suggestion that Mr 
Gunawardena was the real boss of the coalition. 
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Today he commands only 47 votes, against a total parlia- 
mentary opposition of 52 (a few opposition members have 
now crossed over to the government). But there is no 
immediate fear of the government falling. Various opposi- 
tion groups and independent members have pledged their 
support to it on important specific issues. There is also the 
general dislike of any early dissolution of parliament. The 
main opposition party, Dr Pereira’s Trotskyists, would 
prefer elections after the present delimitation commission 
finishes its work, and after the voting age has been lowered 
to 18. Mr Bandaranaike can probably limp along for some 
time yet. 


Khrushchev on Literature 


ow to reconcile artistic vision with the party line ? 

How to get books that are sufficiently true to life 
to capture the attention of readers and yet do not give a 
picture of Soviet reality which is too true to life for the 
taste of the leadership ? These questions have been the 
unspoken refrain at the third congress of Soviet writers. 
They were also at the heart of Mr Khrushchev’s long and 
lively improvisation on literature which he delivered on 
May 22nd and which was the showpiece of the congress. 

The dilemma is not new, but the spread of education in 
Russia has made it acute. As long as the bulk of the 
population was semi-illiterate, readers could be made to 
believe almost anything. The emergence of millions of 
educated people, brought up on the masterpieces of Russian 
and world literature, blunted the weapons of crude 
propaganda ; the stalinist arsenal became obsolete. Even 
before Stalin’s death, at the party’s 19th congress in 1952, 
Mr Malenkov had to exhort writers to show a more critical 
spirit, to give a truer picture of life. Knowing from bitter 
experience what a price one could pay for being carried 
away by the artistic vision, the writers remained cautious. 
Only when they saw other signs of relaxation, after Stalin’s 
death, did they respond to the prompting. 

The period that followed, between 1954 and 1957, is best 
known to outsiders through the symbolic titles of two 
novels: Mr Ehrenburg’s “Thaw” and Mr Dudintsev’s 
“Not By Bread Alone.” There were, however, more 
interesting writings than these being published in Russia 
at that time. Critics, beginning with Mr Lifshyts and 
Mr Pomerantsev, made devastating fun of previous novels 
written to measure. They ridiculed books in which lovers 
tenderly exchange pledges about the overfulfilment of norms 
or in which the tractor is psychologically the most interest- 
ing character. At the same time, contributors-to several 
reviews, particularly to the short-lived magazine Literary 
Moscow, demonstrated that the traditions of Gogol and 
Chekhov were not dead and that satire had a place in the 
Soviet environment. 

The leaders had not bargained for so much, particularly 
as this revival coincided with the Hungarian upheaval and 
with unrest throughout the Soviet block. The Russian 
writers were included in the attacks on revisionism. In the 
middle of 1957 Mr Khrushchev himself joined in the attack 
at a dramatic writers’ meeting in Moscow. The warning 
was enough to drive some authors back to their prettyfying 
brushes, while others sought refuge in historical writing or 
in the silence of ivory towers. The Pasternak affair was an 
unconnected epilogue to this drama. 
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All was quiet again on the literary front. The only 
trouble was that there was no new writing worth speaking 
of. The purpose of the present congress was partly to 
remedy this state of things. True, most of the speakers 
went on thanking the party for its advice, insisted on the 
importance of “ positive ” heroes and condemned revisionist 
trends. Many speakers, however, also deplored the drabness 
and greyness of Soviet letters, the lack of original contribu- 
tions, the rule of the stereotyped and the hackneyed. 


Mr Khrushchev chose the part of peacemaker. His chief 
message to the congress was that bygones should be bygones. 
The opponent had been “ ideologically” defeated and one 
should not hit people when they are down. On the contrary, 
comrades should be helped to move from wrong to correct 


' positions, without being reminded of the past. He even had 


a nice word for Dudintsev, whose book Mr Mikoyan had 
advised him to read, and he regretted that other business 
had prevented him from talking things over with him. The 
trouble with all the so-called debunkers, in Mr Khrushchev’s 
opinion, was that, preoccupied with dung heaps, they could 
not see the greatness of the growing communist society. 


The Soviet leader was in a particularly genial mood. He 
interspersed his speech with anecdotes, and apologised for 
speaking impromptu. He modestly proclaimed several times 
that he was no literary critic. Nevertheless, he was obvi- 
ously on the side of the party priests and not on that of the 
debunkers. Writers must strive to depict the beauty and 
greatness of the struggle for the establishment of com- 
munism. The party leadership could-not be accused of 
fearing criticism. Did it not give proofs to the contrary 
by indicting past errors at the 20th party congress? Mr 
Khrushchev was thus directly referring to his “ secret” 
speech in February, 1956. Communists are familiar with 
the idea of “ committed ” literature, but many of them may 
ponder why a writer should not be allowed to extend his 
criticism beyond the frontiers prescribed at the last party 
assizes, 


LL the doubts left in the Russian mind in spite of all Mr 
A Khrushchev’s pleading were summarised in advance 
by a Soviet author. Writing on the eve of the congress in 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, Mr Paustovsky bluntly described the 
mass of Soviet books in which the proportion of bright and 
dark colours is carefully mixed so that the bright should 
prevail ; he thanked fate that Tolstoy had written “ Anna 
Karenina” before the emergence of this convention. He 
even asked at one stage “ whether we are not talking so much 
and so loudly about truth because we are lacking in it ?” ; 
and damned the writers “ who are playing with truth guided 
by motives that have nothing to do with literature.” 


The dilemma persists. If he wants masterpieces, Mr 
Khrushchev cannot keep writers on a leash. His soothing 
words at the congress will probably be taken as a new sign 
of relaxation. Even the replacement of Mr Surkov, who 
was chairman of the Writers’ Union at the time of the 
squeeze, by the less committed Mr Fedin, will be inter- 
preted in the same way. But if they write more freely, 
the writers are bound to cause new scandals. In one of his 
many metaphors Mr Khrushchev referred to them as the 
Soviet Union’s artillery: As the Soviet infantry surges 
forward, Mr Khrushchev will have new troubles with his 
gunners. 
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In simple language it explains not only the purpose 
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by widely varied examples the degree of control Management 
is achieving today with IBM Data Processing Equipment. 
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ENERGY TO SPARE—II 





in Western Europe, and over -the last twelve 

months the National Coal Board has managed to 
bring its costs down slightly. Its European competitors 
would argue that its advantage is partly due to artificial 
elements in its methods of costing—the facts that it gets 
its capital at a low rate of interest and anyway fails to 
break even, and has some of its “fringe payments ” 
carried through the national budget while paying rela- 
tively little tax. These arguments, effectively, are- beside 
the point, which is that a significant amount of British 
coal, cheap or not, is today staying at the pithead. 

For the reduced costs of the Coal Board’s reduced 
output are not low enough to compete with oil, which 
is now being sold down to £7 a ton or less. Last year, 
Britain used in all only about 1 million tons more “ coal 
equivalent” than in 1957, but oil increased its share 
by the equivalent of about 10 million tons of coal. The 
biggest element here was in oil supplies to the power 
stations, under contracts that call for a rise in oil burn- 
ing up to 1960-61. This year’s increase in oil for the 
power stations will not be quite as large, and next 
year, reaching the peak, it may not displace much more 
than a further half a million tons of coal. Nevertheless, 
the total use of oil in the economy may well rise this 
year by 7 million tons or more of “coal equivalent ” 
and in 1960 by say 5-6 million tons. Prospects for coal 
demand in the immediate future therefore depend on 
whether Britain’s total fuel requirements this year and 
Next rise more than the increases that occur in oil 
consumption. This year there is no chance of that 
happening, and next year probably not much. 


If Labour were to win the next election, sheer dead 


\ the pithead, British coal still averages the cheapest 


weight of mining MPs would probably mean protec- - 


tion against oil in one form or another. If the Tories 
remain, the most that can be expected may be a little 
more consultation with the oil companies on an old 


~ Can Coal Compete ? 


boy basis about not hitting coal too hard while it is 
down. The Coal Board and the miners would be unwise 
to bank on the first possibility. The alternative of 
“free competition in fuel ” to which the government is 
committed may not bear too rigorous an examination ; 
it does not apply to Russian oil nor to American coal, 
and certain tender nuclear plants are to be protected at 
all costs from the cold winds of commercial competi- 
tion. However, there is nothing to be gained for the 
Coal Board from pushing that analysis too far. 


S things look now, since it does not propose to cut 
A output more than it has already planned, the Coal 
Board will probably have to put 7-8 million tons more 
of coal into stock over this year. It will presumably 
end the year with about 30 million tons of coal on the 
ground (piled 12 feet high, these stocks would cover 
about 1,500 acres). In 1960, unless it cuts output a 
good deal more, it will probably have to stock another 
4 million tons. By 1961, perhaps, its output should be 
down to about the amount that it can sell. But stocks 
of perhaps 30-35 million tons are going to take years 
to clear. 

Lying on the books ata “ conservative ” valuation that 
must steadily be written down by the rent and interest 
that it costs to hold them, plus possible long-term 
physical degradation, those stocks will overhang’ the 
Board’s finances for many years. . At the same time, - 
they do offer it some margin for selective marketing 
manceuvres. To maintain coal in markets that would 
otherwise be lost now but where in future the industry 
hopes it may have a fighting chance, it would be worth 
taking some loss on stocks that would otherwise remain 
on the ground for years. This implies possibly offe-ing 
longer term contracts than it has ever dared before, and 
Cutting prices against oil to win particular customers 
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in the home market, and against American and East 
European coal abroad. Timidity about the “ prohibi- 
tion of statutory undue preference or discrimination ” 
should not inhibit the board too much here. It is 
selling a wide variety of types of coal from 800 mines 
to a myriad of customers scattered all over the country ; 
if it finds some customer complaining that his neigh- 
bour is getting undue preference on identical quantities 
of identical coal on identical periods of contract, 
it should either offer him equally good terms or let him 
go to court. Cutting prices across the Board, or to 
customers in secure markets where one would not sell 
an extra ton of coal, would not be sensible. But in 
markets that the board thinks it might retain, it should 
not allow its lack of reserves and its accumulated 
deficits (which are partly the result of policies 
imposed on it by successive governments) from acting 
as a commercial business would act in similar 
straits. 


HE key question, obviously, is how much coal and in 
what markets this industry can hope to keep on 
selling in the competitive markets of the sixties while 
there is energy to spare. After “four years flat ””—in 
1958 Britain used little more fuel of all kinds than in 
1954—forecasters must be somewhat chastened. The 
effects on fuel consumption when economic growth 
levelled off after 1955, and the access of fuel economy 
after Suez, have emphasised the limitations of conven- 
tional methods of “ global” and “ sector ” forecasting. 
But fuel industries in which investment takes a long time 
cannot avoid making such forecasts, and the chastening 
interregnum has thrown up no new ways of doing so. 
The Ministry of Power has not yet formally retreated 
from the estimates of total fuel consumption in Britain 
in 1965 to which Mr Maudling publicly committed 
it in April, 1957, since it was never considered 
convenient to admit that even in recession Britain had 
ceased doubling its standard of living. But privately 
the arithmetic is being revised, in Whitehall as else- 
where, and the answers can hardly differ much. If one 
assumes that recovery has already begun this year, and 
that national income may rise 3 per cent annually until 
1965 (which would not put the economy fully “ back 
on trend,” but is fairly optimistic over six years steadily) 
one might revise the government’s last public guess 
that Britain will use about 300 million tons of coal 
equivalent by 1965 down to a little over 280 million 
tons. Of that, the government is committed to supply- 
ing, in 1965, perhaps 8-12 million “tons C.E.” from 
nuclear generating stations. The oil industry reckons 
that it can sell in British fuel markets perhaps 45 million 
tons of oil, or just over 75 million tons C.E—and who 
is to stop it ? 
That would leave the coal industry with a home 
market in 1965 for something over 190 million tons ; 
allowing a margin for exports and bunkers, perhaps 
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195-200 million tons of coal. Since one has to con- 
sider its huge stocks, it may be worth adding that this 
crude arithmetic suggests home demand will hardly 
exceed 195 million tons in any of the years from 
now until 1965. What this means, broadly, is that 
by 1965 the Coal Board may have a market for 
about as much coal as it may be producing say next 
year: but that to reduce its stocks substantially 
it would need, for a time, to cut output below 
consumption. 

The Coal Board’s marketing department has to back 
such global guesswork by reckoning where it can sell all 
this coal. The Central Electricity Generating Board says 
that by 1965 the power stations will take 55 million tons 
a year ; coal is pretty secure here against oil, economi- 
cally as well as politically. After 1965, it will be 
competing in the power market against further nuclear 
generation. Here the balance of political lobbying will 
probably not be on coal’s side, but there is a growing 
realisation that for quite some years more the economics 
may be. The coke ovens are an even more secure market. 
By 1965 they may want about 35 million tons of coking 
coal; and unless the British steel industry goes in 
vigorously for hydrogen reduction of iron, demand for 
metallurgical coke should rise thereafter. The gas indus- 
try has irritated the Coal Board by cutting back its esti- 
mates of the amount of carbonisation coal that it will 
require in the future. But those original estimates were 
hopelessly optimistic : if it were to stick to carbonisa- 
tion, the gas industry would never be able to hold the 
share of the market on which it counted. If gas 
from oil and liquid methane can save this industry’s 
markets, with possible reinforcements later from total 
gasification of low rank coals—all producing no coke— 
coal should not grumble: the gas industry will still pro- 
bably be buying over 20 million tons of coal in 1965. 
Industry in general is at present switching more and 
more to oil, mainly for good economic reasons but also 
through desire to be in the fashion; but the Coal 
Board, if it begins using its stocks for a positive market- 
ing policy as expansion mounts again, may at least be 
able to maintain its absolute sales there, though accept- 
ing a shrinking share of the growing market. The same 
applies to domestic fuel consumption. More convenient 
secondary fuels will provide almost the whole of the 
increase in the heating standards of British homes that 
has now clearly begun, but the actual tonnage of solid 
fuels used for basic heating need not drop much. And 
if coal-based electricity were to capture the market now 
supplied by large coal burned in open fires, would that 
be a bad thing for mining ? 


AKING ready to provide for sales in the home 
market and abroad of the order of 200 million 

tons by 1965 is a different proposition from planning 
to provide 240 million tons from mines and opencast 
sites at that time, as the Board planned to in its last 
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investment programme. The end of Saturday working 
has already reduced the eventual total by about 12 
million tons a year. Opencast output is already being 
cut well below the figure planned for 1965, and the 
Board’s decision not to let any further new contracts 
means that this output will run down fairly rapidly to 
quite a low figure. The board, equally, is not starting 
on any further major reconstructions in the mines : of 
the 247 major schemes approved since vesting date, 79 


have been substantially completed (covering about 17 © 


per cent of 1958 output) and on the rest, due to cost 
some £600 million, about £200 million has already 
been spent. Output from the new and reconstructed 
collieries, even last year, was about 20 per cent more 
than in 1952. One would expect that as others “ in the 
pipeline” are completed over the next five years or 
so, some of the industry’s long-latent “forces of 
increase” should push up output across the remaining 
slice of capacity under reconstruction (which last year 
represented another 40 per cent of total output). The 
industry is already finding it difficult to bring 1959 
output down as much as it planned to. Running down 
an upward escalator exercises a different set of muscles. 

The Board’s immediate problem, merging into 
longer-term revision of its plans, will be how to offset 
this growth of primary capacity among mines that are 
even now producing 60 per cent of national output 
by contraction elsewhere. If an attempt is made to 
reduce stocks by cutting output below likely consump- 
tion for a few years, this problem would be exacerbated. 
Socially, it will be a bitter process anyway. The 
crude array of costs is revealed by the table, which sets 
out divisional profit and loss accounts (before allowing 
for about 3s. a ton in interest charges), and indicates 
the range of profitability between areas. This exagger- 
ates matters, since most areas contain some good pits 
and some bad ; even so, it is clear that unprofitability is 
a strongly localised phenomenon in British coal, and 
localised in “‘ unemployment places.” If the industry is 
to compete economically it will be mostly in these 
regions that mining capacity will have to be cut, as all 
the Board’s successive plans have recognised. But 
acceleration of the process, beyond a certain rate, would 
be immensely troublesome in an industry that depends 
so much upon human effort and the co-operation of the 


PROFITS: AND LOSSES IN THE COLLIERIES, 1958 











Profit or Range of Profitability Output Change 
Division Loss* between Areas of in rom 

per ton Division 1958 1957 

(s. d.) (s. d. per ton) (m. tons) (%) 
Beattie: 5 deciaes —14 5, — 3/04 to —28/3', 19-5 — 8-8 
Northern(N&C) — I Il'2 + 2/63% to — 7/9 13-2 — 2-5 
Were <icate os —0O 9, + 1/8 to — 3/10 24:0 — 4:5 
North Eastern... + 6 I'2 +13/11 to + 6d. 42:7 — 2-6 
North Western. — 3 7!2 + 10nd. to — 8/23, 15-0 — 3-3 
East Midlands... +8 2 +11/8 to + 1/9',4 45:7 — 2-6 
West Midlands... + 0 5!2 + 3/23, to — 2/83, 169 — 58 
South Western. — | 7 +11/7'2 to —29/4 22:9 — 5-7 
South Eastern... — 4 103, Only one area 16 — 4:1 
Great Britain... + 1 I 201-5 — 4:1 


See Eel 
*Before charging interest on NCB capital—£32-! million in 1958 or 
foughly 3s 2'od. a ton. ® 
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remaining labour that it hopes will become much more 
productive. These declining areas will need as special 
treatment as say cotton towns; many of the miners 
who will become redundant will be too old, with too 
heavy family commitments, to leave their own areas, 
even though there may be little alternative employ- 
ment there for them. In the short term, it seems 
doubtful whether the board is allowing “natural 
wastage” to clear enough men out of the industry 


generally ; it is still recruiting adults on quite a 
substantial scale. 


"5 industry producing 190-200 million tons a year, 

of which quite three-quarters should come from 
pits sunk or wholly reconstructed since the war, with a 
markedly higher labour productivity, should be in a 
healthier condition to compete. Internal reorganisation 
to make fuller use of the existing capacity, and the 
process of concentration of working that has already 
begun, should strengthen its efficiency and moderate its 
inflexibility. On the marketing side, the burden of 
coal stocks should also give it the opportunity to offer 
longish contracts at fixed prices where markets can 
be kept. It no doubt embarrasses the Coal Board that 
the customer most interested in long-term contracts 
is its largest, the electricity industry. It might be 
reasonable to offer contracts at a fixed priee or a 
“fuel oil parity price” to get a marginal power station 
or two switched back. But across the whole tonnage 
of coal used for electricity, the Coal Board could not 
afford this: it is not likely to be the highest-cost 
supplier of primary fuel for electricity. It is most 
unlikely that upward revision of the guesses about 
nuclear generating costs (while the costs of other fuels 
remain stable) will cause much revision of the huge 
investment in Mark I nuclear stations ; the atomic 
knights, having securely involved the politicians in the 
enlarged programme, may well reflect that nothing 
succeeds like excess. But elsewhere in its markets 
the Coal Board may be able to hold ground by 
guaranteeing steady supplies and qualities, and by 
developing technical services for the industrialist 
comparable to those he gets from oil or gas. 

With no more than the present degree of protection 
of its home market for fuel (which is not important 
since American coal and Russian oil both effect oil 
prices here), the prospect of energy to spare should 
therefore not prove too frightening for Britain’s 
“* indigenous ” coal industries. A substantial propor- 
tion of Britain’s present coal output should be able to 
compete in the sixties; and nuclear engineering is 
assured of a much larger niche than commercial con- 
siderations alone would give it. Greater prescience than 
any of us possess could undoubtedly have given Britain 
the fuel we need by 1965 at a considerably lower 
cost in capital investment: but the going price of 
energy in the sixties may still be lower than we used 
to fear. 
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Mr Clore and the Brewers 


The brewers, who do not mind mergers 
among themselves, seem particularly to resent 
Mr Charles Clore’s bid-for Watney Mann. 


USES lit by Mr Charles Clore have usually pro- 

duced shattering explosions (and only a rare 

damp squib) in the past, but none has gone off 
with such a resounding bang as his cash bid for 
Watney Mann, the London brewers. The bid has 
excited the man with the pint in the public bar just 
as it has inspired the best of Mr Osbert Lancaster’s 
wit ; the brewers, if they have made any comment at 
all, have deplored the prospect of Mr Clore coming 
into the industry—it would indeed be a phenomenon 
in this clubby business ; and brewery shares have never 
been so excited as these were on Tuesday. The evening 
before Mr Clore went to a party and said not a word ; 
he left the talking to his solicitor, Mr Leonard Sainer. 

For two years Mr Charles Clore has been resting 
on his hard won.laurels, garlanded together in Sears 
Holdings, and has not made any bids. This may have 
been a little hard for him ; at any rate, a month ago 
he referred to the £8 million that Sears holds in cash, 
with a clear indication that he might not remain quiet 
for ever. Hitherto, Mr Clore has offered non-voting 
“A” shares in Sears in his bids. For the 9,047,620 
ordinary shares of Watney Mann, however, he is offer- 
ing cash—45s. a share and when the offer becomes 
unconditional and the shares are split into §s. units, 
one out of every four to be returned to the acceptors. 
So, in effect, the offer puts a value of 60s. on Watney 
Mann shares, compared with the pre-bid market price 
of 51s. 3d. Mr Clore thus puts, in this first foray, a 
value of over £27 million on the ordinary capital of 
a company whose net book assets at the end of 
September stood at £37.8 million, and with a net 
worth attributable to the equity of £18.3 million. The 
real (as distinct from book) value of these assets must 
be much higher—as, no doubt, the revaluation already 
set in train by the Watney Mann directors will reveal. 
For these assets, which brought in {1.3 million of 
net profits in 1957-58, Mr Clore is prepared to put 
down {20.3 million in cash. 

That is his opening bid. Whether he will be pre- 
pared to go higher is another matter. He can count 
on the opposition of the sitting board of directors ; 
and that may be backed not merely by the weight of 
opinion in the brewing industry, but by support of a 
more tangible kind. Beer is thicker than water. In 
past struggles Mr Clore often raised his own ante. 
But a month ago he said he was not prepared “ to pay 
a price which discounts the future too fully and which 
does not take into account the time and effort which 





will be necessary before the future benefits accrue.” 

To make economic sense, his bid must show that 
under his ownership Watney Mann, with its chain of 
3,670 licensed premises, will be more profitable than 
at present. The indication of his intentions is not 
particularly precise nor clear cut, nor breathtakingly 
new. Unprofitable public houses will be sold for their 
site value or their sites will be re-developed, a shop or 
an office replacing the pub. Others will be modernised 
in some cases with only a lounge or a bar ; catering 
facilities will be provided ; and off-licences with a good 
delivery service will be developed. No doubt Mr Clore 
and his associates have the energy and the skill to carry 
out these plans jumping the hurdles of the licensing 
laws and the traditions of the trade. But Mr Clore 
is not offering anything new. When he acquired Sears 
(True-Form) he injected a new dynamic into the retail 
shoe trade ; for brewing and public houses, his recipe 
amounts to rather more of what the trade has been 
trying in its own plodding way to do for some years, 
to offset the declining trend in beer consumption. 
Amalgamations have been common ; reciprocal trading 
agreements have spread; economies in production 
(not mentioned by Mr Clore) and distribution have 
been secured ; unprofitable pubs have been closed and 
others modernised. So far, all that has resulted has 
been a modest increase in profits of the bigger and 
better managed breweries. In an industry that is 
highly competitive and is probably still on the decline, 
Mr Clore is promising to do the same things as the 
brewers—only better. 


ee costs money and if Mr Clore secures 
control of Watney Mann, he would have to find 
cash over and above the £20 million used in making the 
bid. The sale of some public houses would provide 
some. But would it be possible to sell the freeholds 
and take back the leaseholds on others ? The most 
obvious source of new money is the sale of the site 
of Watney’s Stag Brewery in Pimlico. Last month, 
the directors of Watney Mann said that a contract had 
been “concluded ” with City of London Real Property 
for a sale of a major part of this site. The price was 
not disclosed because it apparently depends upon the 
form of planning permission which is given for re- 
development. But the chairman of Watney Mann, 
Mr Simon Combe, made it clear that none of the 
proceeds of the sale would be distributed to share- 
holders. Instead the money is to be used to repay 
bank overdrafts raised to finance the extensions to the 
Watney brewery at Mortlake and the Mann brewery 
at Whitechapel (designed to make good the loss of 
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capacity at Pimlico) and to modernise the group’s 
licensed premises. These developments are needed 
and the board has done its duty in holding back this 
capital sum to finance them. But here they helped 
Mr Clore, for their decision not to make a capital 
distribution put a restraint on the market price of the 
shares, giving him a good opportunity to buy and 
accumulate ammunition for fixing his bid. 

The course of a take-over struggle is generally 
predictable: the initial offer, a promise of a bigger 
dividend or better behaviour from the directors and 
then an improved offer from the original bidder. There 
are many possible variations on this theme, but it was 
the notes of a familiar melody that dealers and investors 
in the Watney Mann shares heard, or thought they 
heard, on Tuesday: the shares were marked up to 
72s. 6d., came back to 67s. 6d. and then went up 
again on Thursday to 75s. There were some reports 
that Mr Clore was selling some of his shares in 
an attempt to keep the price down—bidders make 
things awkward for themselves sometimes. To buy 
at this price might be foolhardy ; to sell foolish. But 
there is certainly no point in accepting Mr Clore’s bid 
at once. Other brewing shares, whose prices have 
already had a good rise and which discount earnings 
and dividends quite fully, have been active. 

This exciterfient may herald the biggest and hardest 
fought take-over battle since the struggle for British 
Aluminium. It remains to be seen if the Watney Mann 
directors have an effective counter-plan ; they should 
not have been caught entirely napping by Mr Clore, 
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although by their words they seemed to be. It must 
be a good plan. Expostulation, appeals to national 
interest, or the closing of the club ranks to come to 
the aid of an embarrassed member simply will not do. 
And, equally, a lot depends on Mr Clore. The bidder 
always has the initiative and if he is in earnest he 
will not surrender it lightly. But he is always free 
to. withdraw—with a capital profit on any Watney 
Mann shares he holds. Shareholders must wait at 
least until they can gauge Mr Clore’s reactions to the 
counterblast to the bid promised by the Watney Mann 
directors. While they do so they might clear their 
minds of cant. Mr Clore has as much right to bid 
for the Watney Mann shares as he has for the shares 
in any other industry: heated statements describing 
the bid as “ preposterous and deplorable ” come a little 
oddly from an industry that has seen many a merger 
and from a company that is the product of more than 
one amalgamation. The purpose of an agreed merger 
or a take-over bid is the same: to employ resources 
more efficiently and to conduct the management of 


‘ the concern in the best interests of its shareholders. 


That is its economic justification. In his earlier bids 
Mr Clore proved to the satisfaction of shareholders 
that they would gain under his management. He 
deserves the victories he then won. If the directors 
of Watney Mann prove to the satisfaction of the share- 
holders that they will gain more by going along with 
their policies than by selling three-quarters of their 
equity to Mr Clore, then they will deserve to beat 


' him. Indeed, if they do, they probably will. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Expansion Under Way 


AST month’s total of people unemployed included an 
Li unusually high proportion of youths and girls, because 
the count happened to be taken closer than usual to the 
tme when children leaving school at Easter think about 
taking jobs. By May it was to be expected that most of 
these school leavers would have found jobs, so that the drop 
in the total out of work would be greater than usual for 
this time of year. The fall actually recorded—so,000, bring- 
ing the total unemployed down to 481,000, of whom 444,000 
were wholly unemployed—was, however, larger than either 
normal seasonal factors or this exceptional one would 
explain: the real improvement has certainly continued. 
Allowing as far as possible for seasonal factors, one can say 
that the numbers wholly unemployed in the middle of this 
month were 13,000 fewer than in March and some 40,000 
fewer than at the peak in January and February. 

More evidence of the quickening in economic activity in 
Britain came this week from a source few people would have 





expected to show much improvement as early as the first 
quarter of this year: orders for machine tools, for the 
first time in many months, exceeded the industry’s volume 
of deliveries which has now come down considerably. 
Orders reported in February reached £43 million, the 
highest total for any month since March last year ; and 
export orders rose too. The industry’s order-book, which 
now represents 13 months’ deliveries, is still far below that 
of a year ago, and it appears uncertain whether the improve- 
ment in orders continued in March. Nevertheless, this 
is the first cheering indication from this particular index of 
decisions about business capital investment that has been 
forthcoming for some time. 

It takes no refined analysis to sense the upward trend in 
British business. today; but the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, in its latest Economic 
Review, is prepared to put a figure to the rate of re-expan- 
sion. It believes that by the end of this year industrial 
production may have been 4-5 per cent above its level in 
December, and that the gross national product may be 
about 3 per cent higher. These figures would imply smaller 
increases for the average of 1959 over 1958—-say 3 per cent 
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in industrial output and 2 per cent in GDP. Even so, they 
represent a pretty rapid build-up during the current three 
quarters of the year. 


{IN THE MARKETS 


The Charge of the Stags 


HE fever of speculation was not confined to brewing 
dase this week, for the stags made sure that two 
public offers of ordinary shares scored a fantastic success. 
The offer by the Charterhouse Group of 4 million ordinary 
shares of £1 each at 28s, attracted applications for over 25 
million shares. Existing shareholders in the Charterhouse 
Group were given preferential treatment but their applica- 
tions were scaled down and applications from other investors 
went to ballot. In active dealings, the price touched 34s. 6d. 
before settling back at 33s. 3d. The other offer, from the 
London property company, Calgary and Edmonton Land, 
was much smaller but no less successful. The stock exchange 
council, after the Lintang episode, has frowned upon 
placings of property shares, and Calgary and Edmonton had 
to make a public offer of 250,000 ordinary shares of Is. 6d. 
each at 10s. 6d. It resulted in a ballot for the smaller appli- 
cants instead of a queue of brokers, as the issue was over- 
subscribed 48 times. But the ballot did not prevent a sub- 
stantial premium emerging over the issue price: dealings 
began at 16s. 3d. and on Thursday the price touched at 
26s. 9d. Within three days of the start of dealings, the 
directors announced that new properties were to be acquired 
by the issue of 275,875 ordinary shares at 27s. 6d. each and 
that the interim dividend, forecast in the prospectus at 25 
per cent, is to be 50 per cent. This puts Calgary and 
Edmonton in a different light to that revealed in the 
prospectus. 

Apart from these patches of excitement, industrial equities 
were little more than steady, and The Economist indicator 
(which does not include Watney Mann) merely edged up 
from 272.3 to 272.4. The gilt-edged market was uneasy 
about trends in short term interest rates and the jobbers 
marked prices down in the face of a small spate of selling 
orders. It was upon this slack tide that the cash-cum- 
conversion offer by the Union of South Africa was launched. 
To replace £4,090,147 of the maturing 33 per cent inscribed 
stock (1954-59) the South African government is offering 
£5 million of a 54 per cent registered stock (1974-76) at 97. 
Those who convert will receive the £3 which represents the 
difference between the issue price of the new stock and the 
redemption price of the old. The new stock is offered at a 
flat yield of £5 13s. §d. per cent and a redemption yield 
to the latest date of £5 15s. 7d. per cent. These are finely 
drawn terms and it would not be untypical of the present 
state of the markets if this issue fails to attract investors who 
in anything but gilt-edged issues are prepared to be stags. 


STEEL 


A Pound Off Most Tons 


HE latest “determination” of the Iron and Steel 
Board means quite a substantial reduction in steel 
prices—about {1 a ton across the main bulk of the indus- 
try’s tonnage, with reductions for individual products 
-Yanging from 15s. a ton up to several pounds a ton for 
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expensive alloy steels. Its form is somewhat unusual ; it is 
a reduction of maximum prices for steel in quantities of 10 
tons and upwards (larger quantities for certain products) 
“to one specification for one delivery to one destination,” 
and not a general reduction for all steel. But by far the 
majority of all orders for steel are already ordered in these 
quantities, so that for most steel customers this implies a 
cut in price of some 2 per cent. 

The Board says it has reduced prices in this way because 
it believes that savings could be achieved both in mill rolling 
programmes and in the transport of steel if the size of 
individual orders were increased. There was on balance no 
other major reason to cut prices, on its ordinary basis of 
setting them according to costs. There have been various 
reductions in import costs—7s. 6d. a ton off imported iron 
ore, for example—totalling perhaps £10 million a year ; but 
these have been nearly offset by increases in home costs 
such as railway rates, wages, and the re-rating of industrial 
premises. Some advances in productivity, such as a reduc- 
tion in fuel consumption per ton, have been achieved ; the 
board has apparently disregarded what on its own basis 
of costing might be regarded as an offset to this, the fact 
that when demand drops the lower rate of capacity utilisa- 
tion raises unit overheads. 

‘The form of this change, however, emphasises the 
rather special concept of “‘ maximum prices ” in the minds 
of this board, a body appointed by the State to supervise 
the operations of this industry “ under competitive condi- 
tions.” It does not regard itself as setting ceiling prices, 
but as setting the actual prices that will be charged (and 
in practice, in British steel, the maximum certainly means 
the minimum, too). Thus it seems perfectly natural to the 
board that it should alter the pattern of rebates for large 
quantities that steel companies give for something it believes 
will be commercially convenient to them, or at least to the 
more efficient plants among them. 

Some steelmakers at least have had to be persuaded to 
offer these discounts that are said to be to their advantage, 
and those who were already convinced and willing have 
waited to be ordered to do what is presumably in their own 
commercial interest. Adjustments to suit the commercial 
circumstances of particular works almost never enter the 
picture, even during a year of recession such as British 
steel has just passed through. It may be argued that one 
either follows a policy of stable pricing or one of complete 
flexibility, and that there is nothing in between. But such 
real illustrations of how this industry operates commercially 
makes the oddest contrast with the continued discussion of 
steel de-nationalisation by one side in terms of planning and 
by the other in terms of competitive free enterprise (re- 
newed this week). The continued domination of myth in 
British political argument and of non-competitiveness in 
commercial practice is only‘too clear. 


DOLLAR TRADE 


More. Imports Freed 


HE latest move towards liberalising imports from the 

dollar area falls into three parts. The first frees from 
next Monday imports of a wide range of mainly consumer 
goods which already enter freely from Western Europe. 
They include: 


Domestic appliances, radio, television and radar apparatus 


—- itn oie Soe 
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(but not valves), aero engines, ships, boats, railway vehicles 
and light aircraft, motor cycles and bicycles, rubber manu- 
factures, including tyres and tubes, certain scientific and 
optical instruments, fiction books and periodicals of a 
landed value of 3s. 6d. or more, sound reproducing appara- 
tus and gramophone records, domestic furniture and glass- 
ware, travel goods, manufactures of plastic, paints, toilet 
preparations, detergents, building materials and hardware, 
floor covering, shoes, and a variety of food items. 


The second frees at the same time imports of a few items, 
including leather, slide fasteners and sporting weapons, both 
from the dollar area and Western Europe. Thirdly, ex- 
porters in the dollar area will share in the “ global ” quotas 
for certain items which have hitherto been open only to 
Western Europe and certain other countries. This is to take 
effect at the beginning of the next quota year, generally 
January Ist, and the quotas are to be increased. The affected 
items include: 


Stockings and socks, sports ‘goods and toys, stationery, 
cutlery, imitation jewellery and fancy goods, paper manu- 
factures, clocks and watches, binoculars costing over £7 10s., 
and fresh pears and canned and bottled apples. 

Finally, the dollar quota for motor cars this year is being 
raised from £600,000 to £14 million, and the quotas for 
dried fruit, fresh citrus and certain canned fruit are raised 
by a total of £13 million to £7.7 million. 
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Discriminatory restrictions against the dollar area thus 
remain on only a few consumer goods. In some cases, such 
as textiles and clothing, other canned fruit, citrus and 
bananas, the restrictions are plainly protective, and on cheap 
literature ‘protective in a different sense. For those on 
pharmaceutical products, raw meat and fish, the reason is 
probably that Britain cannot do everything at once. There 
also remains the rump of machinery which, while freed from 
Western Europe, is licensed from the dollar area only if 
buyers can show that alternative equipment is not available 
elsewhere. It includes equipment for the oil, construction 
and building industries. 


Surplus with United States 


HE latest move was foreshadowed by the President of 
- the Board of Trade last September, when he announced 
at the Montreal conference the removal of import controls 
from most kinds of machinery and chemicals from the dollar 
area. Since then Britain’s trade balance with the United 
States and Canada has.improved. For the first time for 
nearly one hundred years Britain has a trade surplus with 
the United States. And it is not adventitious, as it was 
during the last years of the American civil war, when ship-_ 
ments of cotton from the Confederacy stopped. This year 




























At Sixes and Sevens 


HE little free trade area now under 

discussion bears only one resemb- 
lance to the European common market: 
both aim at freeing trade by eventually 
eliminating tariffs and quotas within 
their own areas. But while the com- 
mon market countries will have a com- 
mon tariff against the outside world, 
members of the little FTA would keep 
their own tariffs against outsiders. 
Unlike the common market countries, 
they do not form a natural economic 
group. Trade within the little FTA is 
only some 40 per cent as large as trade 
within the common market, and 
Britain’s share of that trade is rela- 


FLOW OF EUROPEAN EXPORTS 
US $ million 





tively higher than Germany’s share of 
trade within the common market. The 
absolute value of British trade with the 
little FTA, however, is only 70 per 
cent of that with the common market. 


The biggest flow of trade is not 
within the little FTA, but between it 
and the common market, and this flow 
naturally offers the biggest prospects 
of growth. The possibility of diverting 





original European free trade area had 
come into existence the tariff reduc- 
tions made by Britain would have been 
set against reductions in the high tariffs 
of France and Italy. It is impossible 
to know how many countries really 
will join the little FTA. 


EUROPEAN TRADE IN 1958 
US $ million 


LITTLE FREE TRADE AREA 


L Com- 

some of this natural trade flow to the aie Little Total 
members of the little FTA is real, Market FTA 

and some people hope that the Norway..... Imports 463 495 1,309 


threatened or actual diversion of trade 


Exports 203 278 744 


might force the common market to Sweden..... Imports 989 579 2,366 
come to terms. Germany would be the Exports 647 732 2,088 
main loser, in the Scandinavian markets Denmark....lmports 486 527 1,346 
particularly, and Britain the main bene- Exports 414 500 1,266 
ficiary. But Britain would pay a price. Austria...... Imports 583 120 1,072 
The tariffs of most other candidates for Exports 456 9% 918 
the little FTA are appreciably lower Switzerland..Imports 1,003 184 1,707 
than the British tariff, so Britain would Exports 606 240 1,547 
make the biggest concessions. If the Portugal..... Imports 188 103 479 
Exports 7I 50 288 
UK TRADE WITH Britain ...... Imports 1,495 1,026 10,583 
LITTLE FTA IN 1958 Exports 1,295 926 9,395 
COMMODITY GROUPS COMMON MARKET 
Belgium/Lux. Imports 1,458 458 3,129 
ae ee creer. Son "Exports 1,374 485 3,046 
Meat and Dairy Road vehicles.. 34-4 
Products ... 102-9 Electrical mach- Netherlands Imports 1,518 514 3,625 
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exports to the United States have shot up, while imports 
from the United States have held steady. In April alone 
British exports to the United States rose sharply by £93 
million, compared with the first quarter average, to £35.9 
million fob. Cars, and a large shipment of submarine cable 
accounted for half of that increase, but the remainder was 
widely spread. Imports, at £26.9 million cif, were no higher 
than the average in the first quarter, leaving a visible surplus 
(excluding re-exports) of £9 million. For the first four 
months of the year the surplus came to nearly £6 million, 
and on a true payments basis (reckoning imports and exports 
fob) it was larger. While this is the most dramatic—and 
unexpected—improvement in British trade this year it is 
part of a general pattern of recovery in exports to industrial 
countries unaccompanied, as yet, by substantial increase in 
imports from them, 


ANGLO-SOVIET TRADE 


Opening the Door 


HE real value of the new Anglo-Soviet trade agreement 

will not be known for several-years. Britain does not 
seem to have given anything away, and the Russians now 
have a formal agreement for what it is worth. The 1947 
agreement expired long ago, but there has been nothing— 
finance apart—to stop. Russia buying what it wants in 
Britain, and practically no restrictions on its sales here. 
After making repeated requests for a British government 
loan, both in London and again when the British negotiators 
atrived in Moscow, Russia eventually accepted Britain’s 
refusal to grant one. Was it needed more for political than 
trade reasons ? The Russians apparently have not said that 
they will have to obtain longer credit terms than hitherto, 
The facilities of the Export Credits Guarantee Department 
are available to insure the banks’ credits to Russia’s sup- 
liers, and though Russia is regarded as a good risk there 
is a limit to what the banks can extend. If Russia is going 
to buy much more than it sells the extra sterling will have 
to be earned by bigger sales to other countries or bigger 
sales of gold. 

The communiqué re- 
leased in Moscow gave 
details of the five year 
agreement, the text of 
which is to be pub- 
lished as a white paper 
next week. The two 
governments, it is 
stated, look forward to 
a substantial increase in 
trade in both directions. 
Sir David Eccles, Presi- 
dent of the Board of 
Trade, expects Russian 

exports to Britain to 
rise by roughly £20 million to £80 million this year, mainly 
from raw materials such as timber, grain and metals, and 
without disrupting existing markets. Provision is made for 
substantial imports of Russian machinery. He did not say by 
how much he expected Britain’s exports to increase. Rus- 
sian orders for British capital goods this year already amount 
to over £20 million, and further orders are to be placed, 
over the period, for 


equipment for the manufacture of synthetic fibres and 
other chemicals, the food, pulp and paper and building 
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industries, for forging, stamping and casting, machine tools, 
the “electro-technical” and cable industry, automation 
equipment and instruments, and pumping, compression 
and refrigeration equipment. 
Trade in consumer goods hitherto has been limited to a 
few items and arranged ad hoc, with Britain agreeing to 
open a quota for, say, Russian matches if Russia opened one 
for British wool textiles. Now’each country is opening a 
quota for such goods to the value of £2 million in the first 
year. This is the first time, it is believed, that a western 
nation has obtained such access to the Russian market. The 
Russians are to buy 
cars and trucks, textiles, clothing, knitwear, hosiery, foot- 
wear, carpets, leather goods, photographic materials, 
medicines, sports goods, musical instruments, toys and fish. 
and will seek to sell in Britain similar goods: 
cars, cameras, watches, musical instruments, . “ hand- 
knotted ” carpets, medicines, handicrafts, toys, tinned crab, 
matches, spirits and wines. res 
The Russians know that it will not be easy for them to 
open up markets here, but if their sales lag they will not 
necessarily reduce Britain’s quotas next year ; they will buy 
what suits them. The potential Russian market for con- 
sumer goods and the equipment to make them is vast. This 
agreement does no more than open’a door; it will be 
interesting to see how much is let in. 


BANK ADVANCES 


The Rise Goes On 


HE extraordinary rise in bank advances touched off by 

the ending of the squeeze last-summer still shows no 
sign of coming to an end. The several make-up statements 
of the “Big Seven” banks covering the five weeks to 
May 20 disclose a further aggregate rise of some £57 mil- 
lion, or only slightly less than the increase reported in 
April—when, however, the make-up period was one of 
four weeks. Thus, although there has been a substantial 
slackening from the peak rate of growth experienced during 
the main tax season in February and March—when total 
clearing bank advances, excluding loans to the nationalised 
industries, were rising at about, {22-27 million a week, the 
expansion is still much above the normal rate. Once again, 
all the big banks shared in this movement, the largest 
increases being those experienced by Barclays (nearly £19 
million), Midland ({10} million) and National Provincial 
(£9 million). 

This increased lending pressed further upon liquidity, 
so that several of the banks made additional sales of gilt- 
edged. Barclays sold no less than £28 million and Lloyds 
(for the second month running) roughly £15 million. In 
both these instances the sales more than offset the rise 
in advances, so that liquidity ratios rose (to 31.5 and 30.9 
per cent respectively), but most of the other banks offered 
a further tightening of their ratios. Those of the Midland 
and Martins were only slightly above 30 per cent. 


AIR TRANSPORT, * 


4-Airline Pool 


IRUNION, the airline pool formed by Air France, Luft- 
hansa, Alitalia and Sabena, looks every day more and 
more like the standard restrictive traffic pool that has per- 
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Better work in comfort 


Imagine your office redesigned to make full use of your execu- 
tive talents. An office carefully planned to put you and your 
visitors completely at ease. An office which says something 
positive about your personality, your work and the organisa- 
tion you serve. 

This short flight of imagination is the first step towards such 
an office. Next, contact Heal’s Contracts and ask them to 
furnish you with their very latest ideas on making working 
conditions more efficient and more comfortable. Or alter- 
natively, come and see the office furniture on show on 
Heal’s third floor. 


a} EALS 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON wW.! 
TELEPHONE : MUSEUM 1666 


Write for our new booklet ‘More Interiors’ illustrating some of the work we 
have carried out for such well-known organisations as: 


BROOKE BOND & CO LTD * LIVERPOOL DAILY POST & ECHO LTD * ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO. 
LTD.- REED PAPER GROUP * DANISH BACON COMPANY LTD * HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS LTD - THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LTD - IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD - TRADES UNION CONGRESS * BARCLAYS BANK LTD * IND COOPE 
AND ALLSOPP LTD - BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION * JACQMAR LTD * LONDON AIRPORT 


CHAMPAGNE 


MERCIER 


... for over a century 
the hall-mark 
of distinguished taste 


Jarvis, Halliday & Company Limited 


62 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. Ps ag 
Carmen aH a 
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EVERY MONDAY from June 8, a VISCOUNT 831 of Sudan 
Airways (maintained and crewed by Airwork) will fly 
from London to the Sudan. This will be the only air 
service to cater specially for the Sudan. Passengers who 
wish to break their journey at Rome, Athens, or Cairo 
may do so*and continue their journey by the next plane 
at no extra cost. The return flight from Khartoum will 
be on Thursdays. 

VISCOUNT comfort... Rolls-Royce speed 

The latest Viscount—the 831— is larger, much faster and 


Starting on JUNE the EIGHTH 


BY THE ‘‘FABLED CITIES’’ ROUTE 


SUDAN AIRWAYS’ technical maintenance provided under contract by Airwork Limited, who are also UK Managing Agents. 
* Subject to the approval of the Governments concerned. 
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even more luxurious than its predecessors. In a perfectly 
relaxed atmosphere, you can eat and drink, read and talk 
(nearly everyone on board will have a common interest in 
the Sudan) or simply sleep, lulled by the soothing hum of 
the four Rolls-Royce jet engines. An unusual feature of this 
flight will be a Free Information Service on all matters 
relating to Sudanese business, political, and social life. This 
will be very helpful to newcomers and to those returning after 
a long leave of absence. If you have business in the Sudan, 
ask your travel agent about the new Blue Nile Viscount. 


LONDON ATHENS, 
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meated Europe’s air transport network and less and less like 
the economic merger that it was originally intended to be. 
Under these circumstances, the defection of the Dutch 
airline, KLM, from the talks is understandable. Traffic 
pools are a device invented by small or weak national air- 
lines to protect themselves from stronger competitors. They 
usually work as follows : the airlines agree to pool traffic 
over routes linking their two countries in a ratio determined 
in advance. The weaker of the two is then guaranteed a 
fixed percentage of the pooled receipts even though its own 
aircraft may have been running empty. Though there is 
usually a ceiling on the amount of revenue handed over in 
this way and the ratios are. regularly revised, bigger airlines 
such as British European Airways have come to regard this 
as a form of “ protection money ” that they pay in return 
for a free hand in developing traffic. The alternative—in 
Europe at least—is to have the number of flights severely 
restricted in order to divert traffic to smaller competitors. 
In defence of pools, airlines claim that they provide 
passengers with a better round-the-clock service than 
unpooled flights that tend to cater exclusively for peak hour 
traffic, an argument unlikely to impress passengers with 
experience of flying in North America or on the North 
Atlantic where pools are unknown. The emergence of the 
Airunion pool is not likely to have any immediate impact on 
BEA: the corporation has acquired its present dominating 
position in European air traffic by the judicious negotiation 
of traffic pools with all the main European operators, which 
alternatively give BEA scope to expand traffic or protect it 
from the competition of long-range carriers with more attrac- 
tive aircraft. These agreements will be honoured by Air- 
union members so long as they last, but all of them come up 
for re-negotiation at regular intervals ; it will be interesting 
to see what terms BEA is then offered. The most surpris- 
ing feature of the pool agreement announced this week is 
that the biggest airline of them all, Air France, has a quota 
of only 34 per cent compared with 30 per cent for the 
relatively small Lufthansa and 26 per cent for Alitalia. But 
Air France is putting fewer of its routes into the common 


pocl. 
MOTORS 


A Record Month 


UTPUT of the motor industry reached an all-time record 
level during April, with 100,464 cars and 28,894 com- 
mercial vehicles being produced during the four-week 
month. The weekly average of 25,116 cars compares with 
20,538 during March and 20,314 a year earlier ; it was 
accomplished despite model changeovers and unofficial 
strikes during the early part of the month. Production of 
commercial vehicles also showed a sharp increase during 
the month, after having fallen during both February and 
March: weekly output of goods vehicles totalled 6,881, 
compared with 5,579 in March and 5,519 a year earlier. 
Vehicle exports also rose during April ; 55,358 cars were 


. exported during the month, compared with 41,590 in 


March, and a similar rise was shown by overseas shipments 
of commercial vehicles. All of the major manufacturers 
reported substantial increases in output during the month 
of April: Ford, Rootes, Vauxhall and Standard announced 
record production. All are still working at full capacity, 
including overtime ; it is likely that output this month will 
approach, if not exceed, that of April. 
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Demand, for both cars and commercial vehicles, appears 
to be far from satisfied ; in fact, waiting lists for many 
models have lengthened considerably since reductions in 
purchase tax were announced in the budget. A part of 
the boom in April undoubtedly represents seasonal buying 
and pent-up demand following the budget, but it is likely 
that output will continue at a high level throughout the 
summer. It is difficult to see how production could signifi- 
cantly exceed last month’s figures, however, since the 
industry’s capacity is not scheduled to increase much during 
that time ; effective capacity will in fact fall slightly next 
month, when the Standard Eight and Ten is discontinued, 
until production of the new Triumph Herald gets fully 
under way. 


The Spare Parts Business 


HE business of manufacturing spare parts for cars and 
-_ commercial vehicles commonly receives little attention 
compared to the business of producing the vehicles them- 
selves, possibly because manufacturers think it undesirable 
to draw attention to the fact that replacement parts are 
ever needed (much in the same way that airlines have found 
it unwise to emphasise safety). But they constitute an im- 
portant part of the industry, and one whose importance has 
been growing in recent years: spare parts account for 
between 15 and 20 per cent of motor manufacturers’ current 
annual output, varying inversely to some degree with the 
demand for vehicles. The supply of replacement parts is 
of growing importance to, particularly, export sales ; it is 
an aspect of motor business frequently sadly neglected in 
the past by British manufacturers, to their cost. 

The Rootes Group, which has some 6,000 dealers 
‘throughout the world, has now centralised its spare parts 
distribution in a single primary depot, which was opened 
in Birmingham this week. The new depot, through which 
all the spare parts for the group’s cars and commercial 
vehicles will pass in future, replaces parts departments 
formerly in operation at each of the company’s three plants 
at Luton, Coventry and Silverstone. Formerly a factory 
producing Singer cars, the depot was extensively renovated 
by Rootes ; it is linked with the company’s main overseas 
distributors by a Telex system. 

The greater part of the £10 million stock at this depot is 
of parts for cars no longer in production, which are made 
by outside suppliers after production has ceased ; in some 
cases parts are held for models produced in the 1930s. 
Roughly three-fifths of all orders for spares go to the home 
market, and about twice as many parts for cars are held as 
for commercial vehicles ; both of these proportions parallel 
the company’s experience in manufacture and exports of 
vehicles. Spares are probably slightly more profitable than 
vehicles, for both manufacturer and distributor. As the 
number of cars on the road increases, and as complicated 
unit frame-and-body construction becomes even more 
common, so that a given accident damages a greater part of 
the car, it seems likely that this part of the industry’s 
activities will become even more important. 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 


A British Fund for Europe 


HROUGH the New European and General Invest- 
ment Trust, M. Samuel and Company, the 
merchant bankers, are offering British investors a chance 
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to secure a modest stake in the risk capital of Western 
European industries and are trying, at the same time, to 
strengthen the links between the City and the Continental 
bankers. This is not a grandiose scheme ; it is a first step 
towards collective British participation in the capital markets 
of Western Europe taken with cautious deliberation. The 
authorised capital of this closed-end trust is £3 million 
and most of it has been placed this week with investment 
trusts and medium-sized general insurance companies—that 
is, with professional investors who know that the trust can- 
not be expected initially to pay a large dividend out of low 
yields but are prepared for a long pull. The initial call is 
ros. per {1 unit and the remaining calls of 5s. can be made 
on three months’ notice. 

The trust intends to invest in the equities of Western 
Europe, largely but not exclusively in the countries of the 
common market ; but the sponsors are prepared, if necessary, 
to use short dated bonds as a temporary haven. 
Investment advice will be provided by the Continental 
bankers represented on the board and management commit- 
tee. Their knowledge of European equities extends well 
beyond the published accounts of the companies concerned 
(which can sometimes be misleading) and their participation 
may open the way to unquoted securities and underwriting 
on the Continent. 

The New European and General is another good example 
of the cross-fertilisation of international capital. Swiss and 
German bankers have recently been active in launching a 
number of open-ended mutual funds, investing their moneys 
throughout Western Europe. Of these one of the most 
successful is Eurit, which has attracted subscriptions of 80 
million Swiss francs; the most recent is Intervesta, 
sponsored by the Deutsche Bank, which quickly secured 
subscriptions to its initial offer worth 40 million D-marks. 
Investors in the United States, too, have been turning their 
eyes towards Western Europe. The most ambitious move 
there is Eurofund, which seemed set for an initial issue of 
$50 million, but its ambitions were scaled down by the 
Berlin crisis to an actual offer of 1,250,000 units at $20 each; 
the lists of this closed-end trust, which includes among its 
sponsors Glore, Forgan of New York, E. Gutzwiller of Basle, 
and R. de Lubersac of Paris and which intends to distribute 
much the greater part of its income, are still open. The 
Transatlantic Fund, sponsored in this country by Kleinwort 
Sons and Company, has placed well over $5 million of 
capital, at a minimum subscription of $100,000 per investor, 
successfully. This trust will invest in Britain and the 
Commonwealth as well as Western Europe and its aim is 
to keep distributions low and secure capital growth. 


STERLING 


On a See-Saw 


TERLING weakened in the foreign exchange market on 

Monday and Tuesday but then it took a decided turn 
for the better. Against the dollar the rate fell from $2.811% 
to $2.813 on Tuesday but has since recovered to around 
$2.81%. In extremely thin markets some offering 6f sterling 
from Paris against purchases of dollars was said to have 
played a big part in bringing the rate down. The Exchange 
Equalisation Account appears to have remained outside the 
market during this period, for the authorities are evidently 
unwilling to give support to sterling while it remains sub- 
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stantially above its parity—as it was even at the lowest 
point reached this week. The subsequent recovery of 
sterling was largely due to some commercial bidding from 
New York. This demand for sterling is less subject to 
seasonal fluctuations now that so much of the sterling area’s 
sales to North America consist of manufactured goods 
exported from the United Kingdom. 

The Exchange Equalisation Account returned to the 
market later in the week with some purchases of Continental 
currencies. The German mark, Swedish krone, Dutch 
guilder and Belgian franc weakened against sterling on 
Wednesday and the authorities seem to have acquired some 
of these currencies. The Belgian franc, which had recovered 
well from the bout of weakness which followed the disorders 
in the Congo, has again come under slight pressure this 
week on reports of the coal crisis and the unsettling effect 
of royal discord. The dollar is still inclined to be 
soft in terms of a number of Continental currencies, even 
though a fair volume of short-term funds is making its way 
from Switzerland and Germany to the New York market. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Reducing the Rates 


Goop number of building societies have quickly applied 
the recommendation of the Building Societies Associa- 
tion that the rate on new mortgages should come down from 
6 per cent to 54 per cent “not later than July 1st.” The 
association’s further recommendation that the societies 
should bring down the net rate paid on shares from 3} per 
cent to 3} per cent as soon as it was “‘ desirable and practic- 
able ” is less imperative ; this gives the smaller societies an 
opportunity, if their reserve ratios are strong enough, to 
bring down their mortgage rates but to leave their share 
rates unchanged until the summer lending activity tails off. 
The recommendation recognised the real difference of 
opinion and experience between the big and small societies. 
Three big national societies—Abbey National, Co-operative 
Permanent and Woolwich Equitable—have reduced both 
the mortgage and share rates to the recommended levels. 
Most medium-sized societies have been content to cut the 
mortgage rate but to leave the share rate at 3} per cent net. 
The Hastings and Thanet, for instance, is now at 53 per cent 
for new mortgages but the net rate of 3} per cent on shares 
will not come into effect until October Ist. 

On existing mortgages some societies, including the Wool- 
wich, will bring the rate down to a uniform §} per cent ; 
others, including the Abbey National and the Co-operative 
Permanent, will reduce their rates by one half of one per 
cent, with a minimum of 54 per cent. The Co-operative 
Permanent, one of the few societies to lend on long mort- 
gages, is to bring its rate down from 6} per cent to §3 per 
cent on mortgages of over twenty years. The application of 
these reductions for existing mortgages varies with the notice 
that each society has to give to its borrowers. 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS 


The 400th Viscount 


HE 400th Viscount built by Vickers-Armstrongs was 
delivered to Hunting Clan on Friday, which leaves 
exactly seven more Viscounts still on order. Although the 
rate of sales has fallen sharply, and only three Viscounts 
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What’s 
going on 


below? 


Sabotage? Well, not exactly. But 


down in the engine room something 
almost as sinister may be going on: 
abnormally high cylinder wear — 


slow, persistent, crippling. 


A few years ago this was a costly problem to 


shipowners running diesel vessels on marine fuel oil. 


Cylinder liners, normally good for 25,000 to 30,000 
hours, were lasting barely a quarter of that time. 
To the rescue came Shell with a new cylinder 
lubricant — Shell Alexia Oil A — a great develop- 
ment in marine diesel engine lubrication. 

Now in a range, Shell Alexia Oils go to the heart 
of the trouble by neutralising the acid combustion 
products which cause excessive wear. So successful 


have they proved in service that more than 1,200 
diesel ships (over and above the Shell Fleet) 

are now using Shell Alexia Oils, and reductions 
in liner wear of around 70% are common. 

Shell Leadership in Lubrication stems from deeds, 
not words . . . from fundamental developments 
born of research which, like Shell Alexia Oils, 

are meeting and beating the problems 

of the modern world. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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BRITISH TRANSPORT ADVERTISING 


1,000 million passengers travel on British Railways every year, 4,000 road side sites confront 
millions of people, British Transport buses travel 841 million miles every year: 

Add the 910 million rides on the Underground and the people who see the 9,000 poster- 
carrying vans and what have you got? The largest advertising audience in the country. 

British Transport Advertising is a well-documented medium: ask for 

rentals and all the statistics you want from 

British Transport Advertising, Cranbourn Chambers, 

Leicester Square Station, London WC2 (Phone: Temple Bar 3490) 

or 6-7 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh 1 (Phone: Fountainbridge 5222). 
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_have been sold ‘since the. beginning of the year, the outlook 
is not quite as black as these figures suggest. Vickers are 
building nine Viscounts for stock and manufacturing com- 
ponents for the same number ; orders for about 50 machines 
are in.various stages of negotiation. This would bring the 
total sold to just-under 460 ; whether Vickers can reach the 
500 mark is an open question. 

Viscounts have been flying now since 1948, and the value 
of the 400 delivered amounts to £156.25 million, £57 
million of which represents sales to North America. During 
all this time, Vickers-Armstrongs has paid a royalty to the 
government on every aircraft sold, making the Viscount 
one of the ‘few profitable investments ever undertaken by 
the Ministry of Supply. The government provided £1.8 
million towards the development of the first Viscount 
protoypes (the company paid all the cost of developing 
subsequent versions which are now roughly twice the 
size of the original aircraft), and has since recovered this 
sum several’ times over. On several occasions Vickers- 
Armstrongs has tried to renegotiate the agreement, and 
now has. an understanding that royalties will “cease when 
Viscount sales exceed a certain figure. But there is almost 
no chance that the prescribed figure will ever be reached. 
It is largely the size of royalties paid to the government in 
return for financial aid in the early ‘stages of development 
that decided Vickers to undertake the development both of 
the Vanguard and the even bigger jet V.C.10 as private 
ventures. 


ENGINEERING EXPORTS 


Buying Shares with Machinery . 


NOVEL course in setting up a foreign manufacturing 
A subsidiary has been followed by F. Perkins of Peter- 
borough in establishing Motores Perkins S.A., the company 
which will make Perkins diesel engines in Brazil beginning 
next year. The new company has been formed by Perkins 
and Murray Simonsen S.A., a holding company widely 
represented in manufacturing, importing and banking in 
Brazil ; half of the £2 million share capital of Motores 
Perkins will be owned by the British company, who will pay 
for it in part by sending a comprehensive engine manufac- 
turing line worth between {£500,000 and £750,000 from 
Peterborough to Sao Paulo. Perkins are supplying, among 
other things, a complete cylinder head plant and a crankshaft 
plant, a connecting rod plant, and auxiliary equipment ; 
totalling about 1,000 tons, the equipment has mainly been 
shipped by canal barge for packaging at the Chiswick ware- 
houses of Lep Transport, where it is awaiting shipment to 
Brazil next month. About 500 tons of new machinery will 
also go into the Sao Paulo plant, and only about 15 per cent 
of the basic engine components will ultimately be “ bought 
out.” 

Motores Perkins will produce a version of Perkins’ F.340 
engine, a six-cylinder 5.56-litre engine developing 110 horse- 
power, which has had wide application in vehicles and agri- 
cultural machinery. Output is expected to reach 18-20,000 
a year by 1962, and other models may be added if demand 
warrants and production facilities permit. While it is often 
argued that manufacturing companies in less-industrialised 
countries like Brazil should use older—and consequently 
cheaper and more labour-intensive—plant for the most 
economic operation, Perkins have not done this. Although 
well written-down on the company’s books, the machinery 
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being sent to Brazil—where skilled labour is now relatively 
scarce—is comparatively modern, and some of it makes use 
of a considerable degree of automation. Transferring a 
complete production line will save substantial time in getting 
into production in Brazil ; if entirely new equipment were 
bought, as much as a year might be spent in obtaining special 
tools and in organising the plant. 

Perkins now make seven models of lightweight diesel 
engines, which are in use all over the world. They expect to 
sell to General Motors, Ford and International Harvester, 
all of whom are Perkins’ customers elsewhere, and are now 
manufacturing in Brazil. The company report that output 
and demand have risen steadily throughout this- year, and 
production reached a record level of 410-a day last ‘month. 
Capacity will be increased later this year by the addition of 
a new production line at Peterborough (to replace the 
machines being sent to Brazil) which will produce’ three 
engines, including a new model to be. announced in»the 
near future. In their own range—of perhaps. the highest 
power-to-weight, and the lightest diesels now produced— 
Perkins have virtually no competitors. 


COMMONWEALTH DEVELOPMENT 


CDFC Prepares for Expansion 


SHORTAGE of permanent finance has limited the growth 
A of the Commonwealth Development Finance Com- 
pany. By the end of March, it had invested £11.4 million, 
financed by bank advances ‘of £7.2 million and by £4.2 
million of issued capital, with 8,250,000 of “A” ordinary 
shares of {1 each, 2s, paid, and 6,750,000 “ B” ordinary 
shares of {1 each, ros. paid. Early in March, CDFC, with 
the support of the Chancellor, made an appeal for new 
capital. Its authorised capital is to be doubled by the 
creation of 15 million new ordinary shares, of which 11 
million shares will be in issue. Some 92 companies with 
interests in the Commonwealth (including 16 companies 
which already owned shares) applied for 6,010,000 “A” 
shares and the Bank of England and “ certain subscribers 
in the Commonwealth” are to take up 4,990,000 “B” 
shares. A call of 2s. on the “A” shares and of ros. on the 
“B” units will provide £3,096,000, which will be used 
to reduce CDFC’s debt to the London clearing banks ; 
Lord Godber, the chairman, says that CDFC with this 
additional capital can now “contemplate an increase in the 
volume of its investments.” 

The uncalled portion of the new capital will provide 
additional cover for borrowings. The directors are, more- 
over, considering the possibility of a funding operation to 
strengthen the capital structure. From its investments, 
CDFC earned in 1958-59 £283,824 before tax (against 
£120,806) and its net income of £89,864 (against £20,087) 
has again been ploughed back. 


COPPER MARKETS 


“Comex” Overtakes London 


HE London Metal Exchange is no longer the biggest 
market in copper. Copper trading on the New York 
Commodity Exchange (Comex) has surpassed London and 
become a force to be reckoned with here. Last year, when 
London’s turnover rose by a third to 635,000 long tons, 














































































































trading on Comex rose nearly eight times to 814,000 
long tons, and in the first four months of 1959 it rose 
to 596,000 long tons, compared with 243,000 tons in 
London. This growth reflects increasing participation 
among dealers in scrap and refined copper, merchants and 
custom smelters, mainly for hedging and also for specu- 
lation. More arbitrage between New Yotk and London 
is also being done. Comex has attracted little interest from 
fabricators, largely because the fabricating industry is 
dominated by the subsidiaries of the major producers of 
copper, who sell at fixed prices that have no direct relation 
to prices on Comex. But it has attracted a large volume 
of support from outside speculators. Though Comex is 
exerting more influence on the American dealers’ and 
custom smelters’ prices, and on London, it is not a pricing 
medium ; the Metal Exchange is. 

The growth of futures trading is in a young market 
handicapped because the market initially is narrow, and 
more traders will not use it until it broadens out. To 
break this vicious circle traders need something to “go 
for.” The opportunity for Comex came last year. A 
recovery in copper prices was clearly due, and the big 
brokerage houses publicised the attractions of investing in 
the commodity itself instead of in copper stocks. A purchase 
of one contract on Comex of 50,000 lb (25 short tons) 
brings a profit of $500 for each rise of one cent in copper 
prices (and copper can be traded for delivery in up to 
twelve months’ time, compared with only three months 
in London). On this occasion the brokers were right. The 
custom smelters’ price rose from 23 cents a lb in the spring 
of 1958 to 34 cents a lb this year, and then dropped back 
to 32 cents. Heavy buying of copper in anticipation of 
a strike in the mining industries this summer gave fresh 
impetus to the market, though it has suffered several shake- 
outs ; a burst of selling following reports that the American 
government might sell copper from the supplementary 
stockpile brought turnover to a new peak of 29,500 tons 
in one day last month. This peak may not be reached 
again this year, but trading should remain relatively high. 
With the progress of Comex before them, producers and 
consumers of Rhodesian copper might ask themselves again 
whether they are wise to transact so much of their business 
outside the market under direct long-term contracts which, 
while using London as a pricing medium, make its turn- 
over more marginal than it should be. 


GOLD DISCOUNT BANK 


Watchdog for “ Dego” 


ERMANY’S postwar record in fulfilling prewar external 
G debt obligations has in most respects been a model 
of correctness. The 1953 external debt settlement has been 
honoured in full. Bond holders and standstill creditors, 
who hopefully clung to their claims through the barren 
years, have seen the bonds honoured and the arrears of 
interest paid. This good record brings any exception into 
prominence and there is a certain blot on the escutcheon in 
connection with the claims of foreign shareholders of the 
Gold Discount Bank (“ Dego”’) preference shares. These 
preference shares were acquired by some American and 
British investors who had provided part of the Reichsbank’s 
capital in 1924 but were compelled in 1939 to exchange 
Reichsbank shares into “ Dego” preference shares. The 
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bulk of them are held by Germans and the claim, on behalf 
of the foreign holders, is comparatively small. 

In the 1953 German debt settlement it “was agreed that 
foreign holders of the “ Dego” Preference shares should 
receive the same treatment as the German holders. What 
precisely they are to receive has yet to be determined, for 
the series of law settling the domestic prewar obligations of 
the Reich have yet to be passed and when enacted, will 
almost certainly be followed by a series of lawsuits. It is too 
early, therefore, to complain of default. The possibility of 
unfair treatment arises from the fact that one of the principal 
assets of the Gold Discount Bank consisted of German 
external bonds, which are not subject to the 1953 settlement 
since they are held by a domestic institution. The bank was 
used by the German authorities as the means by which 
external debi was repatriated during the 1930’s at the 
depreciated prices to which the German bonds fell as the 
result of the default on interest and capital payments. But 
American and British protective committees have been 
formed and their representatives met in Frankfurt this week. 
The power of the American protective committee has been 
strengthened by the addition to the bill for the return to 
German nationals of their property in the United States of 
an amendment which would make such a return conditional 
on the German government making suitable provision to 
pay US nationals money due to them because of the 
defaulted obligations of the Gold Discount Bank. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The directors of Shorts, the wine and spirit merchants, 
have rejected the £385,250 bid of 30s. for each £1 deferred 
ordinary share and £9 tos. for each of the £10 preferred 
ordinary shares made by Leadenhall Investments and 
Finance. In a letter to shareholders Mr. A. V. Slater says 
that the directors believe that dividends in the foreseeable 
future can be more than maintained. Last, year’s dividend 
on the deferred ordinary shares was Io per cent. 


* * * 


British Match is to make a 50 per cent scrip issue and 
on the enlarged ordinary capital the directors expect to pay 
a dividend of 84 per cent for the year to March 31st. This 
is equivalent to an increase from II per cent to 124 per cent 
on the existing capital. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 896, and 897 on 
British Timken Anglo American 
Bowater Paper J. and P. Coats 
Philip Hill Royal Mail 
Simon-Carves John Thompson 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on page 898 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 897 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
. public finance on page 900 
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CAMMELL LAIRD & CO. LIMITED 


The ninety-fifth annual general meeting of 
Cammell Laird & Co. Ltd., was held on 
May 27th at Birkenhead, Mr J. C. Mather, 
JP (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is the Chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1958: 


In view of the warning which I gave m my 
Statement last year and the further recession 
in trade during 1958, particularly in the steel 
and ship-owning industries, I think Share- 
holders will have been prepared for some 
reduction of the record level of profits 
achieved by the Group in 1957. The Group 
Operating Surplus has declined by about 
£450,000 due to a reduction of profits, both 
in Cammell Laird & Co. (Shipbuilders & 
Engineers) Limited, particularly on the ship 
repairing side, and in The Patent Shaft & 
Axletree Co. Ltd., caused by a shortage of 
work in all departments. 

There are, as yet, no signs of any improve- 
ment in the fortunes of shipowners and in 
consequence, orders are very scarce and the 
outlook for shipbuilding is not good. Our 
shipbuilding subsidiary is fortunate in having 
orders on hand which will keep most sections 
busy for some time, but long term prospects 
must depend upon the receipt of further 
orders. Nor are immediate prospects much 
brighter in the steel industry although there 
has been a slight improvement in order books 
in recent weeks. 


Just as the full effects of the credit restric- 
tions imposed in 1957 were not felt until 
much later than anticipated, so the relaxation 
of them can only have a long-term effect. 
It is to be hoped that the recent Budget pro- 
posals will provide the stimulus to industry 
which the Government expect and another 
long-term tonic for the economiy may be 
provided by an improvement in commodity 
prices which, for the first time since 1956, 
have risen steadily over the last two months. 


The improvements which we are carrying 
out in our subsidiary’ companies will un- 
doubtedly put us in a better position to com- 
pete in these difficult times and will help 
us to reap the benefit when more prosperous 
times return. In the meantime, I am sure 
Shareholders will wish me to thank all those 
working for the Group who have given of 
their best and produced results which, in the 
circumstances, I believe will be regarded as 
satisfactory. 


ACCOUNTS 


The order ot the accounts has been re- 
arranged to conform with modern practice 
and further improvements have been made 
in their presentation which make it necessary 
for me to comment only on important 
changes in the figures compared with the 
previous year. 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account.—I 
have already referred to the difference in the 





FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO REDUCED LEVEL OF PROFITS 
CAUTIONARY NOTE JUSTIFIED BY EVENTS 
SHORT AND LONG-TERM PROSPECTS REVIEWED 
MR J. C. MATHER ON GROUP’S ACTIVITIES AND COMPETITIVE ABILITY 


Operating Surplus and income from Associ- 
ated Companies and Trade Investments 
shows little change. The reduction in Invest- 
ment Income is due to the realisation of 
investments for capital expenditure. 


Loan and Bank interest show a consider- 
able increase but Taxation takes less than in 
1957 and after taking into account Outside 
Shareholders’ interests, net Group profit for 
the year amounts to £843,201, approximately 
£250,000 less than the previous year. Profits 
retained by Subsidiary Companies are also 
less than last year and the net amount avail- 
able, including the balance brought forward 
from 1957, is £231,311. An interim dividend 
of 4 per cent less tax, absorbing £122,475, 
was paid on October 30, 1958, and your 
Board now recommends the payment of a 
final dividend of 3 per cent less tax for the 
year 1958. At the same time, it is proposed 
to pay a special interim dividend of 8 per 
cent less tax, amounting to £260,925, to be 
charged against the profits of the year 1959. 
This will have the effect of giving share- 
holders the same overall rate of dividend 
as for 1957, but will reduce the incidence 
of profits tax. Your Board feels that 
although prospects for the future are less 
favourable, the results for the year 1958 
justify the maintenance of the rate of 
dividend. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet—The con- 
siderable. increase in the amount of Fixed 
Assets during 1958 compared with the pre- 
vious year is the main item of note and is 
reflected in increased loans on the opposite 
side of the Balance Sheet and the sale of 
some of our investments. 


Parent Company’s Balance Sheet.—Invest- 
ments in Associated Companies have 
increased by £625,000, paid in respect of the 
further 1 million “B” Ordinary Shares of 
£1 each in the capital of English Steel Cor- 
paration Ltd. for which we have now 
subscribed, thus maintaining our proportion 
of the equity holding in that Company. A 
like amount is payable on these shares at the 
end of 1959. The only other item of note in 
the Parent Company’s Balance Sheet is the 
reduction in the holding of quoted securities 
to which I have already referred. 


Capital Commitments.—Contracts in re- 
spect of capital expenditure at December 31, 
1958, amounting to £4,347,464 as shown in 
the Notes consisted of £3,672,464 for our 
shipbuilding subsidiary and £675,000 for our 
steel-making subsidiary in connection with 
their reconstruction schemes. 


CAMMELL LAIRD & CO. 
(SHIPBUILDERS & ENGINEERS) LTD 


Ship Construction—The Company has 
been engaged on a varied programme of new 
tonnage for both the Merchant Navy and the 
Royal Navy, which has kept it well employed 
during the year. Seven vessels totalling 
47,819 gross tons were launched and ten 





vessels totalling 73,183 gross tons were com- 
pleted. _ This tonnage includes tankers, refri- 
gerated cargo liners, a bulk paper carrier, tug- 
boats and naval vessels. 


At the present time the Company is 
engaged upon the construction of a variety 
of ships, including the prototype of the guided 
missile destroyer, HMS Devonshire, whose 
keel was laid earlier this year, and the large 
mail passenger and cargo liner Windsor 
Castle, for the Union-Castle Mail Steamship 
Co., Ltd. It was with great pride and 
pleasure that we received the news that Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
is to visit the Works on Tuesday, June 23, 
1959 to launch this liner. 


The construction of the new Platers’ Sheds 
and extensions to the Welding Bays have been 
completed and we hope that the new proces- 
sing equipment will be installed and in full 
operation later in the year. With these 
modern facilities and the implementation of 
up-to-date production methods, combined 
with the goodwill of all those operating the 
plant, we look forward with confidence to 
effecting a considerable improvement in our 
competitive ability. 

Engineering.—During the year four sets of 
steam turbine double-reduction geared 
machinery were built and tested in the main 
Engine Shop and, in addition, four diesel 
engines, comprising the balance of an order 


for eight engines, were built and tested for the 
Admiralty. 


Work has proceeded throughout the year 
on the construction of two sets of steam tur- 
bine machinery for the Windsor Castle and 
these are now nearing completion. 


The Gearing Department has also had a 
busy year and, apart from producing gears for 
some of the machinery sets referred to above, 
has completed a considerable amount of work 
for the Ship Repair Department. A new 
200 in. gear hobbing machine, one of the 
largest and most accurate in the country, has 
been brought into production and will enable 
us to maintain our position in this branch of 
engineering. 


The Boiler Shop, too, has been kept well 
employed and work is at present proceeding 
on the three main boilers for the Windsor 
Castle, which will be the largest water-tube 
boilers which we have evert built. They are 
now almost complete. 


Work continued throughout the year on 
the gas turbine installation for the tanker 
Auris. Several series of trials have been run 
during the year to test the design and to 
obtain data for further advancement in this 
field. At the time of writing this report further 
series of trials are being carried out and we 
hope to undertake extensive sea trials in the 
near future. 


As part of the modernisation of the Engin- 
eering Department a complete system of plan- 
ning and production control has been intro- 
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duced and is now in operation in the main 
Engine Shop. In addition, the Inspection 
Department has been considerably improved 
and now covers all aspects of material supply 
and manufacturing processes to meet the 
latest requirements of our customers. 


SHIP REPAIRING 


During 1958 the activities of the Ship 
Repair Department, in common with those 
of other British ship repairing firms, were 
greatly curtailed due to the lack of orders, 
and intense competition has been experienced 
from Continental firms. Nevertheless, we 
succeeded in obtaining a fair share of busi- 
ness. Unlike the previous year the large docks 
were fairly well occupied during 1958 but 
the smaller docks remained empty for con- 
siderable periods and this is attributed to the 
falling-off in the coastal trade and the reluct- 
ance of owners to put in hand major over- 
hauls. 


On July 23, 1958, No. 5 Dock, together 
with additional land acquired by the Com- 
pany, was handed over to the contractors who 
were awarded the contract for the building 
of the large new dock. The new dock will 
be 850 feet long and 140 feet wide at the 
entrance and, if mecessary, it can be 
lengthened up to 1,000 feet. Since the con- 
tract was awarded, the contractors have pro- 
gressed very satisfactorily and it is hoped that 
the dock will be completed by the end of 
1960. 


Last year I referred to the facilities we pro- 
pose to provide for the cleanirig and gas-free- 
ing of tankers at Rock Ferry Pier, in conjunc- 
tion with our neighbours Grayson, Rollo 
Clover Docks Ltd. Contract work com- 
menced on June 9, 1958. 


It is with pleasure that I place on record 
the awards by Her Majesty the Queen of 
honours to two of our Staff. Mr Frederick 
Price, Head Foreman Sheet Metal-worker, 
was awarded the MBE in the New Year’s 
Honours and Mr Frank Shaw, an Assistant 
Foreman in our Outside Engineering Depart- 
ment, was awarded the BEM. 


THE PATENT SHAFT & AXLETREE 
Co. LTD. 


In my statement last year I mentioned that 
as the Development Scheme — the 
charge for loan interest would increase, and 
although some relief was obtained from the 
reductions in Bank Rate during the year, 
interest on loans amounted to £253,858 com- 
pared with £74,905 in 1957. Bank Interest 
on overdrafts also increased, from £4,234 
to £13,478. 


I stated last year that the demand for some 
of the Company’s products had begun to fall 
off and that it was likely that the total output 
in 1958 would be less than in 1957, This 
has proved to be the case and, as Shareholders 
are no doubt aware, a marked trade recession 
developed during the year and now affects 
nearly the whole of the heavy steel trade. 
Demand for steel bars and sections declined 
throughout the early part of the year and in 
the second six months the decline extended 
also to steel plates, the principal product of 
the Patent Shaft. By September all depart- 
ments were working short time and have 
continued to do so. 


In these inauspicious circumstances certain 
sections of the Development Scheme were 
completed and brought into operation. One 
new oil fired melting furnace commenced 
production in mid-October and the new slab- 
bing and blooming mill started at the begin- 
ning of November. It was of course 
necessary to train the operators in the use of 
the new plant and certain teething troubles 
were inevitably encountered. Owing to the 
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trade recession it was possible to work the 
new mill at only a fraction of its potential 
capacity, and in addition considerable extra 
expense was incurred in using the old plate 
mill in conjunction with the new mill. On 
the other hand depreciation had to be pro- 
vided on the full cost of the plant brought 
into production. All these factors combined 
with the interest charges mentioned above 
produced a loss for the year of £242,819. 


The Development Scheme is now substan- 
tially complete and trial rollings in the new 
4-high Plate Mill began on March 2, 1959. 
This modern plant is now almost ready for 
full scale operation but the possibility of such 
operation is limited by the volume of orders 
available for its products. No effort is being 
spared to obtain orders but the profitability 
of the plant depends on the return of pros- 
perity to the heavy steel trade as a whole. 


METROPOLITAN-CAMMELL CARRIAGE 
& WAGON CO. LTD. 


For the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage & 
Wagon Company Limited the outstanding 
event of the year was the receipt of a con- 
tract from the London Transport Executive 
for 532. Piccadilly Tube Cars similar to the 
prototype train supplied in 1957 with un- 
painted aluminium alloy. exteriors. Most of 
the cars now running in this service were 
built by Metropolitan-Cammell. The value 
of this latest contract was about £53 million 
and deliveries will commence during 1959 
and continue into 1962, 


The British Transport Commission placed 
additional orders with the Company for 93 
Standard Main Line Coaches and 168 Diesel 
Railcars. An order was also received from 
the Pullman Car Company for 44 of their 
special types of coaches, 


A severe decline in demand for new wagons 
for British Railways coincided with fewer 
inquiries from overseas. Competition became 
even more acute for the smaller amount of 
work, but the Company succeeded in obtain- 
ing orders for wagons from Pakistan, Nigeria 
and Portuguese West Africa. 


The value of output again reached a new 
record level. Overseas shipments included 
coaches and coach shells for electrified 
suburban railways in South Africa, Brazil and 
India, and wagons for New Zealand, 
Rhodesia, the Sudan, India and British 
Guiana. While continuing deliveries of 
standard coaches and wagons for British 
Railways, the Company also completed during 
the year more than 200 diesel railcar units 
making a total of 565 supplied for the 
modernisation programme. 


Output from the Company’s *bus building 
factory was maintained at a reasonable level, 
but because of import and financial restric- 
tions there wére fewer new inquiries from 
home and overseas customers. Against more 
severe competition orders were obtained from 
Jamaica and Ceylon and those from the home 
market included more than 200 of the new 
type of Atlantean Low-loading double-deck 
*bus with the engine at the rear. 


Results for the year were satisfactory and 
the order book remains generally at a high 
level, but the lack of wagon orders is causing 
some anxiety. 


ENGLISH STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


The operating companies of English Steel 
Corporation Ltd. could not escape the difficul- 
ties general to the Steel Industry, despite 
the heavy order book with which 1958 
commenced. The prosperity of the Industry 
—and particularly of the Heavy Section—is 
closely tied to capital development and invest- 
ment and any restrictions therein affect steel 
production directly. Orders on hand at the 
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commencement of the year enabled full pro- 
duction to continue during the first quarter 
but in the later months production was 
restricted in many sections. Whilst the 
decline in order input appears to have levelled 
off, new orders are inadequate to occupy 
more than about two-thirds of full uc- 
tion a Steel production for the 
Group was 505,660 tons, a fall of 76,518 tons 
compared with the previous year. 

All companies had difficulty in obtaining 
export business. Severe competition was 
experienced from continental competitors 
short of work and able to offer their customers 
financial advantages not available to British 
suppliers. 


The Heavy Forge was well occupied 
throughout the year. This section has not 
yet felt the full effect of the recession, its pro- 
ducts being mainly parts for heavy capital 
equipment. The halt in the investment pro- 
gramme during the past year will result in a 
reduced demand during 1959. A notable 
achievement during the year was the comple- 
tion of the largest forged boiler drum made 
in Great Britain. 


The reconditioned Heavy Plate Mill began 
during the year the supply of thick plate to 
the general engineering industry and the pre- 
paration of stainless steel slabs prior to rolling 
= _ plant of Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels 

td. 


The Drop Forge was employed at a much 
reduced capacity throughout the year. A 
substantial proportion of its output was 
devoted to forgings for the aircraft industry 
and the suspension of orders for military air- 
craft has created a gap in the programme 
which it has not been possible to fill from 
other sources. 


The Machine Shop with a floor area of 
approximately 108,000 square feet for 
machining railway castings and _ special 
forgings was completed towards the end of 
the year and will shortly be in use. 


There has been a steady demand for 
specialised steel castings which has more than 
compensated for the reduction of orders for 
castings for the general engineering industry 
and an average weekly output greater than in 
any previous year was obtained. During the 
year a mill housing weighing 168 tons, the 
largest yet made in Great Britain, was success- 
fully produced and delivered, while a cast 
steel bogie exhibited at the Universal and 
International. Exhibition, Brussels, was 
awarded a Diploma of Honour by the Fair’s 
International Juries in Class 20/3 (Steel and 
Iron Foundry Work). 


The plant engaged in the production of 
rolled products suffered from a_ serious 
shortage of orders and from March onwards 
short time working of the Rolling Mills was 
necessary. 


Railway wheels, tyres and axles were again 
produced in large quantities and Taylor 
Brothers’ plant was fully occupied through- 
out the year. The completion of the wagon 
replacement programme by British Railways 
and smaller overseas requirements will much 
reduce activity at this plant during 1959. 


Both the Forge and Foundry of The Dar- 
lington Forge Ltd. were well occupied. 


The plant for production of wheels in 
Canada erected in Canada by Canadian Steel 
Wheel Ltd., in which the Company has a 
50 per cent interest, commenced production 
early in 1959. Building work and plant erec- 
tion were completed in a period of fifteen 
months. The South African subsidiary, Steel 
Wheel and Axle South Africa (Pty.) Ltd. had 
another successful year. 


Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels Ltd. com- 
pleted the installation of Steckel hot rolling 
equipment and had largely overcome techni- 
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cal difficulties by the end of the year. There 
has been some fall in demand for its products 
from the aircraft industry, but the lifting of 
restrictions on credit facilities for the pur- 
chase of durable household equipment is 
expected to increase the demand for stainless 
steel products. ; 


Building schemes and plant designs for the 
melting plant and heavy forge at the new 
Tinsley site have proceeded during the year 
but no construction contracts have been 
placed. The buildings for the new Spring 
plant on the same site were nearly completed 
at the end of the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividends, as recommended, were 
epproved. 


The retiring directors, Mr A. Reith Gray 
and Mr P. B. Hunter, were re-elected and 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Cooper Brothers & Co., having been fixed the 
proceedings terminated. 


THE FRIARS INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


LARGER DIVIDEND 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of The Friars Investment Trust, Ltd., was 
held on 25th May at 33 Cornhill, London, 
EC, Mr J. N. Buchanan, DSO, MC (chair- 
man of the company) presiding. 


The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended 15th February, 1959: 


As I indicated was likely in my statement 
last year, our revenue for the year under 
review has not shown an increase such as we 
have been accustomed to in recent years. 
There was a reduction in some dividends 
received, mainly in commodity shares where 
we expect some recovery this year, and we 
paid Profits Tax for the first time so that the 
Net Revenue is slightly reduced and the 
earnings on our Capital are 12.12 per cent, 
compared with 12.36 per cent in the previous 
year. 


We feel justified, however, in recommend- 
ing an increase of $ per cent on the Dividend 


to 9 per cent, as this means a distribution of 


80 per cent of the Company’s overall revenue. 
We do not think this is too high particularly 
as the Final Dividend is taxed at 7s. 9d. 
whereas our revenue was all received taxed 
at 8s. 6d. The proposed Dividend would 
only have required 78 per cent of the earnings 
had it not been for the change in tax. Next 
year the charge for Profits Tax will be higher, 
but we should be able to maintain this rate 
of dividend without an unduly high distribu- 
tion of earnings. 


APPRECIATION OF 
INVESTMENTS 


The value of our Investments has increased 
during the year from (£4,159,000 to 
£5,449,000 so that the appreciation over the 
amount at which they stand in the Balance 
Sheet is 76 per cent instead of 37 per cent. 
While this is very satisfactory too much 
weight should not be attached to it as capital 
values fluctuate considerably and at present 
many of them, particularly in USA, seem 
very high. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, 
was approved. 
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The Annual Meeting of Dictaphone Com- 
pany Limited was held on May 20th in 
London. 


Mr C. King Woodbridge, the chairman of 
the company, and chairman of Dictaphone 
Corporation, presided and in the course of his 
address prefaced his statement by referring 
to the Annual Meeting of the parent com- 
pany, Dictaphone Corporation, which covered 
the same period under review, that being the 
year ended December 31, 1958. 


He said that it gave him very great pleasure 
to preside at this meeting of shareholders and 
to congratulate those concerned with the 
management and coaduct of the British com- 
pany on the substantial progress that had 
been made since the last Annual Meeting. 


The chairman continued: I am happy to 
state that not only has the British company 
maintained its position in the dictating 
machine world but, in step with the parent 
company and its Canadian offshoot, which is 
so closely linked with the British company, 
have all maintained their position as leaders 
in the countries in which they operate and 
throughout the world. 


MAGNITUDE OF BUSINESS 


Before I ga into any details with the affairs 
of this company, you may like to be reminded 
of the magnitude of the Dictaphone business. 


In the United States, as in this country it 
has been necessary for us to extend our 
manufacturing space, which in turn calls for 
the installation of new equipment and larger 
stocks of material for 1,500 components 
which go to make up the Dictaphone Time 
Master dictating machines. 


While our major business is in Dictaphone 
Time-Master dictating machines and the 
Dictabelt record. we have found a large 
potential market of increasing interest in 
recording and reproducing machines of 
various types. These include the small port- 
able Dictet for recording travel and inventory 
data, machines for monitoring radio broad- 
casts, air traffic control, telephone recording, 
police and fire calls, the tim¢e-announcer (best 
known as the “talking clock”) and the 
machine for audibly instructed manufacturing 
operations. 


We have also entered the educational field 
through the adaptation of Dictaphone dictat- 
ing machine equipment. It can be truly said 
that Dictaphone is no longer a single purpose 
organisation directed toward providing office 
machines for communication. It has 
broadened its base and opened up new chan- 
nels which will add to its volume and profits 
as indicated by the present trend of sales for 
recording and reproducing equipment. 


A NEW MODEL TIME-MASTER 


During the year under review, we have 
introduced in our British market and on the 
Continent a new model Dictaphone dictating 
machine, known as the Time-Master Num- 
ber 6. This gives us a wholly automatic 
dictating machine of the very latest com- 
ponents which has met with a very enthusi- 
astic reception by our users. 


THE DICTABELT 


It is, of course impossible to talk about the 
Dictaphone “ Time-Master ” without empha- 
sising Dictaphone “ Dictabelts” manufac- 
tured in our own factory, which you will 
appreciate is by no means a small under- 
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taking when T tell you that during last year 
over fifty million “ Dictabelts” were made 
and distributed. 


DICTAPHONE TELECORD SYSTEM 


Since I last addressed you we have intro- 
duced an instrument as simple and con- 
venient as the ordinary telephone. That, 
basically, is the Dictaphone Telecord 
System. Skilfully and simply engineered, 
the Telecord System is a coanection of a 
telephone to a centrally located “:Time- 
Master ” dictating machine. All you have to 
do is to pick up the handset and think out 
loud. Stations can be placed anywhere— 
any distance from the centrally located 
““'Time-Master”; the recording is always 
crystal clear, of matchless Dictaphone quality. 


WIDE AVAILABILITY 


With this system a number of people in 
different parts of the building may dictate 
letters simply by picking up a telephone and 
talking. There is no need to have secretaries 
waiting about, no time wasted when there 
isn’t one available. 


In addition, with such a simple and effi- 
cient method of dictation, even people who 
seldom need to dictate can have all the 
resources of a full-time secretary. Such a 
method opens new vistas of time-saving and 
efficiency to a cost-conscious business organ- 
isation. Such a method is the Dictaphone 
Telecord System. 


Most important, the Dictaphone Telecord 
System is backed by the world’s oldest, 
largest and most experienced company of 
dictating machine manufacturers. Behind the 
Dictaphone Company is more than 60 years 
of concentrated specialisation, beginning with 
the invention of the first practical dictating 
machine, 


FACTORY EXTENSION 


To make this possible this company has 
purchased a new building in Acton at a cost 
of £75,000 for the expansion of its operations, 
where engineering and research will be a 
constant and growing activity. We have a 
most capable and imaginative group of engi- 
neers, and with new products a‘iead the 
money spent in this Division will continue to 
protect our future, 


SERVICE 


No dictating machine company, in fact, no 
manufacturer of machinery of any type, 
deserves the public’s confidence unless the 
company has provided available service 
throughout the country. A reasonable 
amount of service and maintenance is 
required for any machine. Dictaphone has 
been a pioneer in its field, and its service 
Organisat:on has won admiration not only in 
this industry, but also in many enterprises 
not related to the dictating machine field. 


We regard this as good business, we appre- 
ciate the support of our customers and our 
employees, and in offering them my personal 
thanks and those of my colleagues on the 
board of the company, I do so with con- 
siderable pleasure. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the retiring directors re-elected. The 
proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the chairman, moved by Mr C, 
Harold Vernon and seconded by Mr F. 
Graham Maw. 
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SALES EXPANSION CONTINUES IN HOME AND OVERSEAS MARKETS 


TRIBUTE TO TRADITIONAL HIGH QUALITY STANDARDS 


MR W. ARNOLD INNES ON THE GROUP’S WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


The Fifty-Fifth Annual General Meeting 
of Cerebos Limited was held on Thursday 
May 28, 1959, at The Hyde Park Hotel, 
Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 


Mr W. Arnold Innes, the Chairman, pre- 
sided. 


The following is his Review which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31 1958: 


“Tt is with pleasure that I report on the 
results of the Cerebos Group of Companies 
for the year ended December 31, 1958. It 
has been a period of further progress within 
all branches of the business. 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDEND 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet and 
Trading Statement, with the comparative 
figures for the previous year, clearly sets out 
the position of the Company and its Sub- 
sidiaries as at December 31, 1958, but a few 
comments thereon may be of interest to 
Stockholders. 


The Fixed Assets of the Group, after depre- 
ciation, together with the premium on the 
acquisition of shares in subsidiary under- 
takings and the investment in the French 
subsidiary at its written down value, now 
amount to £4,076,978 as compared with 
£3,784,909 as at December 31, 1957. 


Group Capital Commitments outstanding 
at the date of the accounts approximate 
£300,000, some £33,000 less than was 
reported last year, but substantial new com- 
mitments for extensions to buildings and 
machinery have since been undertaken. 


Productive capacity and the trend of Group 
Sales have again been upward and this posi- 
tion is reflected by the increase in Stock in 
Trade and Trade Debtors. The liquid posi- 
tion-has been well maintained and shows an 
excess of Current Assets over Current Liabili- 
ties of £2,870,613, an increase on the corre- 
sponding figure for 1957 of £363,869. 


The holding in Gilt-edged and other 
Securities, which last year was written down 
to the prevailing market value is now, on the 
same basis, £58,929 in excess of book value. 
For the purpose of the Balance Sheet, how- 
ever, the increase in the market value has 
not been taken into account. 


A note on the Balance Sheet shows clearly 
how the Issued Capital was increased by 
£1,038,175 to £3,114,525, and the effect of 
the Bonus Issue made in June last year on the 
Reserves existing at December 31, 1957. 
However, Capital and Revenue Reserves, with 
tks sum set aside out of profits in cover of 
the deferred liability for taxation at £865,000, 
now aggregate £3,643,054 as compared with 
£4,025,291, before making the appropriations 
necessary to meet the cost of the Bonus Issue. 

Outside interests in Consolidated Sub- 
sidiary Companies at £190,012 remains 
unchanged. : 

The Trading Profit of the Group for the 

rt is, as shown by the Directors’ Report, 
£2,086,471, an increase of £191,899 over the 
corresponding figure for 1957. 

The reductions in Company taxation 

announced by the Chancellor in his recent 
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Budget are very welcome and should provide 
a useful stimulant to industry generally. 
Nevertheless, it has been necessary to make 
provision for taxation on the profits for the 
year under review to the extent of no less 
than £1,021,215. 


The net profit for the year, after providing 
for taxation and making due allowance for 
outside interests in the profits of Subsidiaries, 
therefore amounts to £1,057,939 and the 
balance available for distribution, after trans- 
ferring £444,600 to General Reserve, writing 
off £25,000 from the investment in the French 
Subsidiary and including £278,556 brought 
forward from last year, is £866,895. As will 
be seen from the Directors’ Report, a Final 
Dividend of 124 per cent (less tax) is recom- 
mended which, with the Interim Dividend 
paid in November last, makes 193 per cent 
(less tax) or £368,001 net of tax for the year 
on the Issued Capital as increased by the 
Bonus Issue. 


I would particularly draw the attention of 
Stockholders to the reference in the Direc- 
tors’ Report to the Special Interim Dividend 
of 54 per cent (less tax) to be paid in respect 
of the year ending December 31, 1959, which 
will be paid at the same time as the Final 
Dividend of 12} per cent (less tax), in respect 
of the year ended December 31, 1958. 


HOME SALES, ADVERTISING AND 
MARKETING 


I am happy to report that Sales in the 
Home Market during 1958 exceeded the 
record volume achieved in 1957. 


A significant feature of this successful 
result is that there has been an increase in 
the sales volume of each product manufac- 
tured by your Company and its subsidiaries. 
The demand for our principal proprietary 
lines—namely Cerebos, Saxa and Stag Salt, 
Bisto, Scott’s Porage Oats and Scott’s Baby 
Foods—continues to increase in the face of 


extremely competitive conditions existing 
today in their respective fields. This is a 
tribute to the high standard of quality which 


«-«by-tradition.and in fact is synonymous with 
~ the name of the House of Cerebos. 


The results of Stamina Foods Limited, 
which is a relatively new member of the 
Group, are especially gratifying. This sub- 
idiary manufactures and markets Pet Foods 
under the brand names “Stamina” and 
“Paws.” We are confident that continued 
progress will be made with. these lines. 


Our experience of introducing “ Stamina” 
and “Paws” Pet Foods to wholesale and 
retail distributors has demonstrated once 
again the splendid co-operation extended to 
us by our friends in these trades and I would 
like to take this opportunity of expressing my 
sincere appreciation of their support. 

Some two years ago Scott’s “ Hy-Line” 
Animal Products were introduced—these 
cover feed for cattle, pigs and poultry, etc. 
The results attained during this comparatively 
short period are most encouraging. 


Our sales to industrial users in a variety 
of trades contjnue to increase. 


I am pleased to report there has been no 
increase in the prices of our products during 
the past year and, in fact, we have been able 
to effect a reduction in the consumer price of 
one of our brands of cooking salt. 


As the variety of products continues to 
increase the corresponding responsibilities of 
our Sales, Advertising and Marketing divi- 
sions increase proportionately. New outlets 
for the sale of our products have to be found 
and an increasing number of sales promotion 
campaigns planned and brought into action 
to meet the varying circumstances in the 
many different fields in which we are now 
interested. Results indicate how diligently 
and successfully these responsibilities are 
being discharged. 

The cordial relationship which exists 
between your ny and the many custo- 
mers it is privileged to serve is a matter of 
deep satisfaction. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Every effort continues to be made to main- 
tain our high standard of delivery service to 
our customers and to effect improvements and 
eopnomies whenever possible. 

The new depot at Chapelhall mentioned in 
my previous report is now in operation and 
is providing an excellent service to a large 
area in Scotland. With the opening of 
Chapelhall we have been able to dispense 
with the depot we originally operated in 
Glasgow. 

A close watch is being maintained on the 
modernisation programme of British Railways 
in the hope that it may prove to be an 
economic advantage to make greater use of 
rail facilities, 


EXPORT AND OVERSEAS 


We attach great importance to the exten- 
sion of our overseas interests and Export 
trade. I am, therefore, pleased to be able to 
report an increase in Export sales during the 
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year. In my Review last year I drew atten- 
tion to the licensing difficulties which beset 
Exporters. in many markets, particularly in 
regard to such products as pre-packed food- 
stuffs. It is unlikely that the general position 
in this respect will improve and our policy 
of searching constantly for suitable markets 
in which to embark upon local production I 
fee] is well justified. Since the initiation of 
overseas production : involves considerable 
capital expenditure, preliminary investigations 
must necessarily be very 4horough 

Last year I reported on the opening of our 
Australian factory in Melbourne. Production 
difficulties which ifivariably attend the opera- 
tion of a new unit have been overcome and 
satisfactory progress is being made in sales. 
As our Australian Sales Force develops, it is 
hoped to extend gradually our range of pro- 
ducts. 


I also reported last year on my visit to 
Canada, where our sales have shown a steady 
increase. In this market, however, we are 
confined by import restrictions as to the 
range of products that we can offer. There- 
fore we are studying closely the possibility of 
extending our activities by local production in 
this-very important market. 


In Eire sales of the products of our Dublin 
factory record a satisfactory increase, a reward 
for the considerable efforts which have been 
made in that market. 


The results of our French Associated Com- 
pany are disappointing. Our position has 
been adversely affected in the last few years 
by the prevailing economic situation. Never- 
theless, I hope that the position now existing 
will permit us to make progress in France, 
where Cerebos Salt is well known and appre- 
ciated by the consumer. 


. During the year under review I was able 
to pay a visit to the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland and to Kenya, markets of im- 
portance to us. I visited many of our cus- 
tomers and was well satisfied with the volume 
of our sales to the European populations. 
However, I was very forcibly impressed by 
the growing impact which the native con- 
sumer must have in an expanding economy 
with its rising standard of living. Markets 
of such magnitude would justify a measure 
of local production and we are making every 
effort to introduce our products to the native 
consumer. I was not able on this occasion to 
visit the Union of South Africa and West 
Africa, where we have a substantial export 
trade and which has been well maintained in 
spite of the stringent import restrictions with- 
in the Union which have limited this particu- 
lar market for many years: I am considering, 
however, a visit to the Union towards the end 
ot this year for on-the-spot discussions with 
our agents and customers. 


In other markets the pattern of trade has 
remained more or less unchanged and I am 
pleased to report that we have been able to 
take advantage of the relaxation in New 
Zealand of certain import restrictions. 

In regard to the future, I feel confident 
that provided we continue to study the par- 
ticular requirements. of individual markets, 
we shall continue to maintain a satisfactory 
and expanding export trade. 
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PRODUCTION 


Throughout the Group production. has 
been maintained at a satisfactory level, ‘thus 
ensuring that the demand for our goods has 
at all times been satisfied with speed and 
efficiency. The year under review has seen a 
number of schemes referred to in my remarks 
last year brought to completion. The re- 
organisation of the Middlewich factory is now 
complete ; further building extensions are, 
however, in the planning stage, since Middle- 
wich is being developed as the principal 
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distribution centre for the populous areas in 
the west of the country. 

The Greatham factory has operated very 
satisfactorily throughout the year and the only 
development of importance here is an exi-.1- 
sion to the Bisto manufacturing plant, 
enabling us to perform ourselves certain 
processes to raw materials hitherto carried out 
elsewhere. 

The new cannery at St. Helens producing 
dog and cat food for our subsidiary, Stamina 
Foods Limited, was completed within a 
period of twelve months from the inception 
of the idea—in itself, I suggest, 2 tribute to 
our own Management, the Architect and the 
Builders. Apart from the usual teething 
troubles, the new cannery is running very 
efficiently and the demand for these particular 
products is so great that we have already 
decided to build a second cannery within the 
curtilage of the existing factory. 

The production of Porage Oats by A. & R. 
Scott Limited at both Edinburgh and Cupar 
exceeded that for the previous year. The 
establishment of the Animal Feeds Division 
of this Company at Midcalder is now vir- 
tually ee and at the present moment, 
the plant and machinery are being subjected 
to test runs. The high quality of “ Hy-Line ” 
products is proving very acceptable to the 
stockbreeder and we look forward to con- 
tinued progress with confidence. “ Hy-Line ” 
products were prominently displayed at the 
Royal Highland Show in Ayr during 1958 
and we propose to have a Stand at the 1959 
Show in Aberdeen. 

Not the least of the problems of production 
is the necessity to assure regular and adequate 
supplies of raw and packing materials and to 
acquire these on the most economical terms 
consistent with the use only of materials of 
the highest quality. 

The increase in the sales of all our products 
brings with it increased requirements of all 
component materials and calls for constant 
vigilance and skill in the art of buying and 
of continuous and widespread search for 
potential new sources of supply. 

One of the “cornerstones” of the whole 
Cerebos organisation is the quality of its 
products, and I would assure you that the 
reputation we enjoy of providing nothing but 
the best in this respect is one which is 
guarded most jealously. We are continuously 
seeking to improve our system of quality 
control in all our factories and, apart from 
the valuable assistance which is given by the 
Central, Research Department, each factory 
now has a fully equipped laboratory, the staff 
of which concentrates its attention entirely on 
the maintenance of first-class quality. 


RESEARCH 


The Group Research Department, which 
was designed and equipped during the cur- 
rent year, is situated in pleasant rural sur- 
roundings on a site within the premises of 
A. & R. Scott Limited, at Colinton, in the 
outskirts of Edinburgh. The laboratories are 
arranged on four floors of a building whose 
total area exceeds 10,000 square feet. 

The department is within easy reach of the 
many academic institutions established in the 
city on whom we can draw both for infor- 
mation and for technical collaboration. A 
strong team of scientists and technicians has 
been recruited and they are playing their part 
in making the department an effective unit 
within the organisation. 

The Group’s activities are highly diversi- 
fied and the various sections of the Research 
department are specialising on a number of 
topics. These include salt production ; the 
wide range of cereal products, herbs and 
spices with which the Group is associated ; 
problems connected with canning practice, 
particularly applied to meat products ; and 
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packaging problems dealing with all our 
products offered both to the housewife and 
industrial consumers. 


The work of this Department is concerned 
with the fundamental knowledge of our wide 
range of products as well as the more imme- 
diate technical problems so as to maintain the 
quality of and, where possible, to improve 
our existing lines. 


The efforts of the Research Department are 
also being directed to the investigation of the 
possibilities of the development of products 
to be added to the existing range at present 
marketed by the Group. 


PERSONNEL 


I wish to record the sincere appreciation of 
the Board for the devoted efforts of all 
executives and staff in every branch of the 
Group. Their work has been a major-contri- 
bution to the success of the Group during the 
past year. Every encouragement and facility 
is given to employees of all grades to equip 
themselves for managerial positions within 
the Group. The continued expansion in- 
creases the necessity for ensuring an efficient 
programme of training for the future 
managers of the business. 


To my colleagues of the Boards of Cerebos 
Limited and Subsidiary Companies I am 
indeed grateful for their continued support 
in the direction and management of the 
Group.” 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


Mr W. Tricker and Mr J. R. Richardson, 
the Directors retiring by rotation, were re- 
elected. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS BY THE 
CHAIR MAN 


“ Stockholders will be interested to learn 
that the formal offer made to the Directors 
of Sifta Salt Limited earlier this month is 
now being despatched to the holders of Ordi- 
nary Shares in that Company. 


Cerebos Limited has offered to acquire 
such Ordinary Shares in Sifta Salt Limited 
as are not already owned by Cerebos Limited 
on the basis of one Ordinary Share of 5s. in 
Cerebos Limited, credited as fully paid, in 
exchange for every two Ordinary Shares of 
4s. each, fully paid, in Sifta Salt Limited. 


The Directors of Sifta Salt Limited are 
recommending the offer to the holders of 
Ordinary Shares and, if accepted, it will 
enable Cerebos Limited to effect economies 
in the production and marketing of Table 
Salt. This will ensure that the retail price 
of an essential food is kept to the minimum 
—a purpose which is the moral responsibility 
on the owners and Directors of a business 
of this nature.” 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 
Airmail | Air Freight* 


Australia, New Zealand £10 68. $25 or £9 


£7 10s. 


£6 10s. 


£8 15s. 
£7 «10s. 


yo 
Hongkong 
India 


—. trac. Israel 

Jordan and Lebanon .... 
Malaya 

Nigeria 

Pakistan 


£6 10s. 


South Africa . 
South America 


£7 10s. 


£6 
$25 or £9 


15s. 


West Indies 
* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
22 RYDER STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Chairman’s Statement: ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


Incorporated in the Union of South Africa 


Racial policies in Southern Africa 


MR H..F. OPPENHEIMER REVIEWS ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION’S DEVELOPMENTS 


AGAINST POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


Confidence in future of Union and Federation in spite of dangerous problems 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, MR H. F. 
OPPENHEIMER, which has been circulated to 
members : 


HE Anglo American Corporation 
is rooted in Southern Africa. We 
would certainly be prepared to do 
business in other parts of the world, but 
other things being equal we prefer to do 
business here. And, in fact, all but a 
negligible proportion of our invest- 
ments have been made in the Union and 
the Rhodesias. We are conscious, of 
course, that many people are worried 
about the ultimate effect of the racial 
policies followed in the Union, that the 
disturbances in Nyasaland have raised 
grave doubts about the future of the 
Federation, and that, for these reasons, 
the economic growth of both countries 
has slowed down. In the circumstances 
I think that shareholders would wish 
me to say something of the political en- 
vironment in which we are working. 
The Union and the Rhodesias have com- 
paratively large European populations with 
no other homes. They are determined to 
stay in Southern Africa and to create condi- 
tions in which their children and grand- 
children can stay there also, any political 
approach which does not accept that fact is 
unrealistic and useless. Nyasaland is different 
from the other territories. It is an African 
country with a very small European popula- 
tion. The question there is not so much of 
building up a multi-racial country but rather 
of finding a fair way for an African territory 
to be associated with multi-racial territories 
in one political system. Apparently there are 
African nationalist leaders who think any 
such association intolerable and seek to 
destroy it by methods of violence, The over- 
whelming economic advantages of Feder- 
ation are summarily rejected in favour of 
what is called “ freedom”, regardless of the 
danger that the course they pursue would 
mean years of poverty and stagnation for 
the vast majority of the population. 
Nevertheless, whatever the § material 
benefits of the association to Nyasaland, it is 
plainly not going to be workable unless the 
policy of partnership is honestly and intelli- 
gently implemented not only by the Govern- 


ment but by individuals in the daily life of 
the two Rhodesias, It is not going to work 
either unless African opinion and aspirations 
in each of the federated territories are fairly 
represented in the central Government. 

The question that must be answered is 
whether the Federal Government and Euro- 
peans in the Federation as a whole are 
sincere in the racial policy they profess, I am 
convinced they are. Criticism is easy, par- 
ticularly for those without first-hand know- 
ledge of the situation ; but I think that any 
person with experience of conditions and 
prejudices in Southern Africa and an under- 
standing of the dangers implicit in the racial 
situation, will give the Federal Government 
credit for a real desire to implement the 
racial partnership envisaged when _ the 
Federation was founded, and for proceeding 
with courage and determination and as much 
speed as in the circumstances has been 
practical. 

It is particularly encouraging that Euro- 
peans in Rhodesia are not allowing the 
violence and folly that have been manifested 
in Nyasaland to destroy their faith in the 
possibility of inter-racial co-operation ‘or 
weaken their determination to do their part 
in securing it. What has happened has, at 
least to my mind, made it clear that when 
the time comes to make changes in the 
present constitution, it will be essential to 
devise safeguards to ensure that neither the 
present European majority nor a possible 
future African majority would be able to 
enact unfair legislation on racial grounds. It 
is this understandable mutual fear which 
constitutes the chief bar to the confident and 
fruitful co-operation of the races that all 
reasonable people want to see. 


The Problem in the Union 


As compared with the Federation, the 
Union has the advantage of a much larger 
European population, The Union, unlike 
the Federation, is making no serious effort to 
strengthen its European population -by 
immigration, but in spite of that even the 
most fervent African nationalist knows that 
the Union cannot be turned into an ex- 
clusively African country. Indeed, in the 
Union all thinking Africans and Europeans 
know very well that the question that must 
be answered is not whether South Africa 
should be a multi-racial state but rather how 
such a state should conduct its affairs. 

In these circumstances, it ought to be 


easier in the Union than elsewhere to find 
the way to inter-racial co-operation. Nor 
should a justified concern at certain unfor- 
tunate aspects of race relations in the Union 
be allowed to blind us to the fact that con- 
siderable progress has been made. The 
economic expansion of the country has 
benefited all races, and the standard of living 
of. Africans, which is still far too low, has 
risen rapidly—indeed, more rapidly than that 
of the Europeans. It seems to me that too 
little recognition is given to this improve- 
ment in the material well-being of all races 
which has taken place since the end of the 
war, and to the significant changes in think- 
ing of a large cross-section of the public of 
the Union during the past year. 

Most Europeans in South Africa now 
realise that in due course the Africans must 
obtain a share in the government of the 
country. The differences between parties do 
not turn on whether or not Africans should 
have greater civic rights but on whether 
reasonable African aspirations can or should 
be satisfied by the grant of autonomy in their 
tribal areas or whether, on the other hand, 
they must receive a share in the central 
government of a united country. The 
Government has emphasised its desire to 
develop the tribal areas to the full—econo- 
mically, socially, and politically, This, in 
itself, is highly desirable. It is important 
that it should be clearly understood, both by 
its opponents and its followers, that the 
Government’s policy of apartheid has a 
positive as well as a negative aspect. 

On the economic side the idea that the 
tribal areas should be developed in separa- 
tion from the rest of the country is, I am sure, 
both impractical and dangerous, but the fact 
remains that the economic development of 
the reserves has lagged far behind and needs 
to be energetically tackled. 

On the political side it may perhaps seem 
strange, after what has happened in the 
North, that the South African Government 
should deliberately set about creating 
autonomous African territories whose rela- 
tionship to the rest of the Union would seem 
in many ways analogous to the relationship 
of Nyasaland to the rest of the Federation. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced that the policy 
of building up’ machinery of local self- 
government in the tribal areas is wise. 

Obviously, however, it is only a beginning. 
There has been some talk of eventual full 
independence for the African areas, but I 
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do not believe that South Africans of any 
race or party would seriously contemplate 
the partition of the country. And it is surely 
plain that autonomous African territories 
will never accept membership with Euro- 
peans in one political system unless they can 
at least look forward to a fair share in the 
central government of the whole system. The 
development of local self-government for 
Africans in the tribal areas, and the granting 
to Africans of a part in the central govern- 
ment, are not opposed but complementary 
conceptions. 

Then it must be remembered that the 
policy of local African autonomy leaves 
untouched the question of the political 
future of the millions of Africans who do not 
live and never will be able’ to live in the 
tribal areas, 


Constitutional Changes Essential 


It seems to me that, from whatever angle 
one approaches this complicated problem, one 
comes back to the conclusion, just as much in 
the Union as in the Federation, that consti- 
tutional changes are essential by which both 
Europeans and Africans would be guaranteed 
against the passing of unfair discriminatory 
legislation based on race. Once it has been 
admitted, as it has been by thinking people 
of all parties, that Africans must be allowed 
and encouraged to develop economically, 
culturally and politically to the full extent of 
their capabilities, no other conclusion is 
possible. It seems to me that there is much 
more unity on this matter among South 
Africans than appears on the surface, and it 
may be that a satisfactory way of co-oper- 
ation between Europeans and Africans in 
those countries which are and must remain 
the permanent home of both races, will be 
found sooner than is often supposed. 

It is no good glossing over the fact that 
both the Union and the Federation face 
difficult and dangerous problems. Never- 
theless, we retain full confidence in their 
future. Both have great economic potentials 
and both require a high rate of investment 
to create the material conditions in which 
their human problems can be solved. Our 
Corporation is favourably placed to help 
provide the risk capital and the technical 
and administrative skills that are needed. 
The Union and the Federation have an 
inspiring task before them and the Anglo- 
American Corporation, in its sphere, can 
play an essential part in tackling it. 


Gold Mining Industry 


Looking back on 1958, it is possible to 
detect a significant and widespread revival 
of interest in investment in the gold mining 
industry. This is striking in view of the 
slowing down in other sectors of the 
economy. This interest appears to be con- 
tinuing in spite of the political uncertainties 
I have mentioned. The loan of £4,262,000 
by the Deutsche Bank to the Corporation, 
and the formation of the American-South 
African Investment Company to acquire 
shares in South African companies, are 
symptoms of this revival of interest. 

The year 1958 was a record one for pro- 
duction and profits by the South African 
gold and uranium industry and it was a 
notable year for new business in this sphere. 
From this point of view Western Deep 
Levels takes pride of place. This company’s 
Mine will be of exceptional size and opening 
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it up will require an investment of nearly £30 
million, or more than twice what is normally 


_ required for the development of a large mine. 


A relatively high grade of ore is expected and 
operations are planned on a very large scale. 
For these reasons we are confident that this 
great enterprise will be a hichly satisfactory 
and profitable one for the Corporation. 

The picture of the Orange Free State gold- 
field is a most encouraging one, and we are 
beginning to earn increasing benefits from 
our large investment there. Although no 
new mines are at present being opened up 
by us in that field, there is a great deal of 
new development taking place on our 
established properties, aimed at increasing 
their capacity and realising their potential 
to the full, 


Copper and Diamonds 


The copper mining industry started the year 
under very difficult conditions, The price of 
copper fell to as low as £160 a ton in 
February, 1958, and all the major producers 
were faced with the necessity for reducing 
production to correct the condition of over- 
supply and to restore stability to the market. 
Fortunately, during the year the position 
improved substantially, and in October 


, copper reached a price of £240 a ton. 


The diamond industry, like the copper 
industry, started the year 1958 in unfavour- 
able circumstang2s, but here again, a marked 
improvement occurred during the year. 

At present the demand for diamonds, both 
gem stones and industrials, is satisfactory. 
Fundamentally, however, the market for 
gems is in a sounder position than that for 
industrials, There are, however, we believe, 
considerable opportunities for increasing the 
use of diamonds in industry in their present 
applications and also for finding new fields 
for their use. Much work is being done in 
this direction. We may confidentially expect 
that the year 1959 will be a sound one for 
diamonds. 


All in all; 1958 was a most successful year 
for the Corporation, Mainly as a result of 
an improvement in income from investments, 
the profit for the year increased by just over 
£1 million. Because of the larger number of 
shares in issue, unchanged dividends for the 
year on the Ordinary shares of 8s. per share 
cost nearly £250,000 more than the Ordinary 
dividends paid for 1957. The appropriation 
to general reserve amounted to £1,500,000, 
which is £500,000 more than last year, and 
the general reserve now stands at £24,500,000. 
There has been an increase in the unappro- 
priated balance of over £175,000. By the end 
of the year the book cost of quoted invest- 
ments had increased by nearly £2,670,000 
and the market value by these investments 
by about £17,740,000. 


I welcome the greatly improved cash 
position, not only of the Corporation and its 
subsidiaries, but also of most of the other 
associated finance companies. In fact, I 
think I can say that never in its history has 
the Group been so well placed for financing 
any new business that may arise. 


We are strong not only in_ financial 
resources but also in personnel. At our offices 
in Johannesburg, Salisbury and London and 
on the properties a technical, administrative 
and financial team has been built in which 
we have the greatest confidence and on whose 
skill and loyalty we can rely. 
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POWER SECURITIES 
~CORPORATION 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN PROFIT 


The Thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Power Securities Corporation Limited will 
be held on June 11th in London. 


The following are extracts from the 
circulated statement by Sir Andrew M. 
MacTaggart (Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor) for the year ended December 31, 1958: 


In the circular letter dated October 2, 1958, 
sent to the Ordinary Shareholders regarding 
the issue of 250,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 
each, it was stated that the estimated group 
profit before taxation for the year ended 
December 31, 1958, would be appreciably 


Jower than such profit for 1957. This esti- 


mate has proved to be conservative, and, after 
expenses but prior to taxation, such profit 
shows an increase over the previous year of 
£92,641. I trust you will regard this as 
satisfactory. 


The increase in the profit over the estimate 
is accounted for partly by additional payments 
received by Russell Construction Limited, 
from the dredging contract carried out by 
that company for the St Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, and partly by certain contracts of 
other subsidiary companies producing better 
results than were anticipated. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The consolidated net profit at £525,452 
compares with the previous year’s figure of 
£373,948, an increase of £151,504. Adding 
to the consolidated net profit the taxation 
over-provided in past periods of £4,994, and 
the balance brought forward from 1957 of 
£487,587, there is available an amount of 
£1,018,033. Of this amount £225,000 has 
been transferred to General Reserve, and your 
Directors recommend the payment of a divi- 
dend on the Ordinary Shares at the rate of 
11 per cent, the same as for 1957. 


During 1958 we took an active part, in 
association with important Canadian, British 
and other interests, in the formation of the 
Peace River Power Development Company, 
Limited, a company incorporated in British 
Columbia for the purpose of making investi- 
gations into the power potentialities of the 
Peace River in that Province. We have sub- 
scribed for part of the share capital of the 
Company, and this Corporation has been 
appointed its London Managers, General 
Co-Ordinators and Advisers. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Now a word about the future. Although 
I have only briefly referred to the Peace River 
Power project, this is really one of the most 
outstanding developments which has ever 
been projected in Canada, and we look for- 
ward confidently to its maturity as a joint 
Canadian-British venture which could have 
a far-reaching influence on Commonwealth 
development. 


Field surveys are now complete for the 
Seven Forks Hydro-Electric development in 
Kenya, and the data so far obtained points 
to this project being one of the most econo- 
mical so far projected in that part of the 
world ; with an abundance of power.to ensure 
Kenya’s requirements for many years ahead. 
Designs are now being completed ready for 
the commencement of work whenever power 
demands justify the expenditure. 


With the work we have in hand, and 
further developments maturing, we can look 
forward with reasonable confidence to the 
future. 
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PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


INCREASED PROFIT 


SATISFACTORY LEVEL OF BUSINESS 
MR ALEX. ABEL SMITH ON THE OUTLOOK 


The thirty-second annual general mecting 
of the Pressed Steel Company Limited, was 
held on May 27th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., Mr Alex. Abel 
Smith, TD, JP, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr J. S. Kean, CA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and Mr T. 
Howorth, FCA, read the report of the 
auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


The Report and Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1958, are presented in a 
new form, which I hope you will find pleasing 
and informative. 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The accounts show a balance of profit for 
the year, after charging Debenture interest, 
depreciation and all taxes, of £2,017,598 ; this 
compares with the previous year’s figure of 
£1,527,121. Taxation was higher by £361,849 
and the charge for depreciation and 
obsolescence of buildings, plant, machinery 
and equipment was also higher by £147,111, 
reflecting a further increase in the Company’s 
fixed assets. 

From the profit of £2,017,598 there must 
be deducted the discount on and the expenses 
of the issue of the 6 per cent Debenture stock 
1978-83, together totalling £157,431, and also 
the amount of the regular dividends on the 
Preference shares and the interim dividend of 
74 per cent less income tax paid last Novem- 
ber on the Ordinary stock, amounting in all 
to £211,123. This. leaves £1,649,044 to be 
added to the balance of £1,847,822 carried 
forward on profit and loss account from 1957, 
and gives a figure of £3,496,866 to be dealt 
with. 

Your Board now recommends the transfer 
to General Reserve of £1 million and the 
payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary 
stock of 174 per cent less tax, which absorbs 
£423,518. This leaves £2,073,348 to be 
carried forward on profit and loss account. 


BALANCE SHEET 


You will note the net increase of £3,033,575 
in the Company’s long-term liabilities. This 
has resulted mainly from the issue of 
£3,500;000 6 per cent Debenture stock 1978- 
83. On the other hand, last June, £466,425 
of the 5} per cent Convertible Debenture 
stock 1977-82 was converted. The amount 
of Ordinary stock units of 5s, issued is now 
£3,951,185. The proceeds of the issue of the 
6 per cent Debenture stock are reflected in an 
increase in fixed assets of £1,993,824, and in 
@ strengthening of the liquid position. 


Outstanding commitments for capital ex- 
penditure at the end of the year amounted to 
oe £1,050,000, _ as at today’s 


You will note the creation of a new Revenue 
Reserve entitled Tax Equalisation in the 
amount of £250,000. Your Board think it 
wise to set up this reserve out of profits in 
view of the substantial initial allowances in- 
chided in the tax computation by reason of 


the Company’s large capital expenditure on 
a The benefit of 


the balance sheet, namely Interests in Sub- 
sidiaries, m the amount of £158,624, repre- 
senting the acquisition of the business of one 
of our Prestcold distributors, Prestcold (Mid- 
lands) Ltd, and our investment in Pressed 
Steel S.A. Brussels. 


MOTOR CAR BODY DIVISION 


Business was maintained at a steady and 
satisfactory level throughout the year ; costs, 
although higher, did not rise at a rate com- 
parable with recent years. In the first half of 
the year we had to buy considerable quantities 
of American and continental sheet steel at 
substantial premiums, but it is gratifying to 
be able to report that more recently increased 
domestic production has enabled us to make 
an appreciable reduction in our overseas pur- 
chases. The outlook happily is for a further 
gradual increase in supplies from home 
sources. 


RAILWAY CARRIAGE AND WAGON 
DIVISION 


Our Linwood factory again showed satis- 
factory results. The original order for utility 
vans for British Railways was com 
during the year, but we received a follow-on 
order for an additional number. Work on the 
passenger coaches required in connection with 
the Glasgow suburban electrification scheme 
has proceeded satisfactorily and the first train 
is about to be delivered. 


Production of wagons of various types con- 
tinued, but at a reduced tempo. 


PRESTCOLD DIVISION 


The reduction in purchase tax on domestic 
refrigerators from 60 per cent to 30 per cent 
in the 1958 Budget, and the subsequent easing 
of credit restrictions, had a very stimulating 
effect on sales. After a steep initial rise in 
business, sales settled down at a level well 
above anything we have a experi- 
enced. A particularly satisfactory feature has 
been the improved demand throughout the 
winter months. 


The commercial side of our business, which 
includes such items as large refriserators, 
food display cabinets, ice-cream conservators, 
cold rooms and special refrigeration equip- 
ment, again showed satisfactory resul 

Our export business made a useful contri- 
bution. ing the year we set up a com- 
pany in Belgium and opened an office in 
Brussels. At this juncture we regard it 
primarily as a listening post in the Common 
Market area: at the same time we believe 
that, whether or not a Free Trade Area 
eventuates, having a staff stationed on the 
Continent will put us in a better position to 
take immediate and full of opportu- 
nities for business that we feel certain will 
ariee. 


THE OUTLOOK 


beginning in 

January and: Februsy of this yeur—due in 
part to model changes and in part to the fire 
to which I refer below—output of motor car 
is now running at a higher level than 


It is gratifying also to be able to report that 
the Company recently received an important 
order for press tools and body shells from a 
continental motor car manufacturer and that 
we have other enquiries from abroad on hand. 


The expansion in our production facilities 
for motor car bodies and for press tools for 
making bedies, to which I referred in my 
speech last year, is proceeding according to 
plan. We are gradually bringing into opera- 
tion the new presses and the automated pro- 
duction equipment in the second and recently 
completed 300,000 sq. ft. building at our 
Swindon factory. 

In the course of the year, in order to meet 
a steadily rising demand for press tools, your 
Board approved the erection and equipping of 
another building of approximately 153,000 sq. 
-s at ee as = aS an expansion of 

e already existing too making capacity at 
our Linwood factory in Scotland. The 
benefits from this expansion should begin to 
accrue towards the end of the current year. 


I eee? Ome 
of our buildings a t Cowley in which we do 
paint and trim on was severely damaged 
by fire. The assembly line concerned could 
not be brought fully back into production for 
several weeks, but, thanks to the splendid 
efforts of many of our office staff and work 
people and to the ready and generous help 
given to us by a number of our customers and 
suppliers, production on a much reduced scale 
was resumed within five days. We were of 
course covered by insurance, including cover 
for consequential loss, but inevitably severe 
dislocation was caused. A thorough investiga- 
tion of the causes of the fire satisfied us that 
it was accidental, but steps have nevertheless 
been taken to strengthen further our already 
extensive fire precautions. 

‘We are taking the opportunity of erecting a 
four-storey building on part of the destroyed 
area in order to improve the overall efficiency 
of that section of the Company’s activity. 


REDUCTION OF PURCHASE TAX 


belief that the outlook, barring unforeseen 

» is for an increasing volume of 
motor car business which I am confident will 
fully justify our large capital expenditure on 
increased production facilities. 


Turning now to the Railwa —- 
eo the — is en I 
on the imps vol 


the British ish Transport ission’s moderni- 
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In the wagon field, we have secured a 
number of orders for limited quantities of 
different types, but the fact must be faced 
that the British Transport Commission’s 
wagon building programme has, for the time 
being, reached virtual completion ; this not 
only means less business in view, but stiffer 
competition for such business as is from time 
to time offering. 


TOUR OF INDIA AND AUSTRALIA 


Export markets for railway equipment are 
difficult. I recently completed a business tour 
which included visits to India and Australia, 
two countries to which in the past we have 
sold railway equipment. In both countries 
it was clear that a determined effort is being 
made to attain self-sufficiency. In the mean- 
time, competition from Japan is an important 
factor to be reckoned with. I nevertheless 
believe that there is business to be obtained 
and in the challenging situation that confronts 
us our design and development departments 
are working hard on several projects which 
we are hopeful may, in due course, produce 
business for us both at home and overseas. 


As regards the Prestcold Division, we are 
looking for record sales of domestic refrigera- 
tors this year. The commercial side of our 
business will, I am confident, also continue 
to prosper. 

Work has commenced on the new 650,000 
sq. ft. factory which, as announced in the 
press last summer, the Government is putting 
up for us near Swansea and where we 
intend to concentrate this Division. The 
equipment and layout will be the most up to 
date and will incorporate a high degree of 
automation. We are hoping to start limited 
production there in about a year’s time and 
to have the plant fully productive by the 


spring of 1961. This new plant will enable 


ARISTON GOLD MINES 


NEW SHARE ISSUE 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Ariston Gold Mines (1929); Limited, was 
held on May 22nd in London. 


Mr C. J. Burns, chairman, said: I would 
refer you to the Remarks in my Statement 
accompanying the Report and Accounts, out- 
lining the proposals for the issue of further 
capital, 

The Board has had no doubt for some time 
past of the necessity for the raising of further 
money, and the only question has been when 
would be the most appropriate time for such 
an operation. 

Having regard to current market conditions 
and prospects and following a visit I paid 
last week to Ghana, when I had the privilege 
of discussions with Cabinet Ministers and 
Members of the Government there, it has 
been decided that the issue should be made 
forthwith. In consequence all Stockholders 
registered on June 3, 1959, will receive on 
or about July 10th next a Provisional Allot- 
ment Letter representing one share for every 
seven shares held by them on June 3, 1959, 
and which are being issued at 3s. 3d. per 
share payable in full on acceptance. Accep- 
tances will be received up to August 7, 1959, 
which date has been fixed, having in mind 
the Stockholders who are resident abroad, 
and to ensure preservation of their rights so 
far as is possible, 


When the Issue is completed the Company 
would receive an amount of £208,929 gross, 
and the Issued Capital of the Company would 
be increased by £160,714 to £1,285,714. On 
the increased capital the Board feel confident 
that, in the ordinary course, a Dividend of 
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us to produce more efficiently and in greater 
volume. 


We are constantly reviewing the domestic 
appliance field. In due course, we plan to 
produce and market other lines of Pousehold 
equipment, some of which will be manufac- 
tured under licence from our associates, the 
Whirlpool Corporation of America, who are 
one of the leaders in the American domestic 
appliance field. 


ENLARGEMENT OF EXPORT MARKETS 


We are continuing our efforts to enlarge 
our export markets. In the course of my 
business trip, I had discussions with our 
agents, not only in India and Australia, but 
also in Thailand, Hongkong, Japan and New 
Zealand. It was gratifying to find how highly 
our refrigeration products are regarded. Com- 
petition in overseas markets tends to be fierce, 
but, with enthusiastic agents and high quality 
and properly priced products, we can, I feel 
sure, not only hold our own but enlarge our 
share of foreign markets which are constantly 
growing as standards of living improve. 


It was with export markets for our railway 
and refrigeration equipment in mind that we 
produced the book, a copy of which was sent 
to all shareholders and debenture holders 
whose names were on the Company’s register 
at the end of last November. We considered 
it important that both the Company and its 
products should be made better known 
throughout the world. 


Looking at the Company’s future, I can 
say that the prospects are encouraging, but 
at the same time I cannot over-emphasise the 
importance of cost stability. A revival of 
the destructive inflationary forces which have 
been kept under some degree of control 
during the past twelve months could so 





not less than 20 per cent gross will be paid, 
which on the basis of the net profit figures 
of 1958 would be covered 14 times. Assum- 
ing a dividend of not less than 20 per cent 
the yield on the new capital at the issue price 
of 3s. 3d. per share would be approximately 
I5 per cent. 


DEEP LEVEL DEVELOPMENT 


As mentioned in my Statement, the main 
purpose of raising the new capital will repre- 
sent the expenditure on the major shaft 
sinking and deep level development pro- 
gramme now being vigorously pursued. This 
programme will ensure the continuity of the 
ore reserves position (which is about five 
years ahead of the Mill), and which will not 
only preserve the stability of future output, 
but will provide that flexibility which is so 
essential for the most economic working of 
the Mine. 


In that connection, during my perforce all- 
too-brief visit to Ghana last week I had com- 
prehensive discussions with our General 
Manager, Mr F. Clelland, and he assured 
me that the development on the lowest levels 
of the Mine is proceeding well up to sche- 
dule, and is looking most satisfactory. 


We all realise that the present fundamental 
mining and development operations must be 
primarily concerned with the main orebodies 
at depth, but it was most pleasing to hear 
from Mr Clelland his conviction that the dis- 
closure of a new rich lens on the 13th Level 
in the North Orebody augurs well for the 
future of the new section of the Mine. So 
far, the length exposed is 344 feet at an 
average value of 6.6 dwts over 131 inches, 
and driving is continuing. Additionally, the 
rich zone being explored near the surface on 
the 3rd, 5th and 6th Levels between our main 
orebodies and the northern limits of the 
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quickly destroy the prospects for a further 
improvement in business. 


PENSION AND LIFE INSURANCE SCHEMES 


In the autumn of last year we decided to 
provide more generous pension and life in- 
surance benefits for our employees. The im- 
proved scheme provides that, in general, all 
works employees will receive a free pension 
at retirement age, based on length of service 
with the Company, and staff employees will 
make a considerably lower contribution to 
their superannuation fund than hitherto. 
These new arrangements also provide the 
opportunity for employees to increase their 
basic pensions at retirement age by additional 
contributions to the scheme. In addition 
we have substantially increased the free life 
insurance cover given to our employees during 
their period of service with the Company ; 
this additional protection for the family is 
very much appreciated. 


TRIBUTE TO THE COMPANY’S EMPLOYEES 


As is my custom, I should like to close my 
speech by paying a special tribute to the ex- 
cellent service rendered by all who work for 
the Company. The prosperity of a Company 
depends largely on good team work ; we have 
that, and in addition an excellent spirit pre- 
vails among our employees, who now number 
over 19,000. I am sure it is the wish of the 
shareholders that I should express their 
thanks to the employees, each of whom has 
made his contribution to a successful year’s 
results. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed dividend was approved 
and the retiring directors, Mr Alex. Abel 
Smith, TD, JP, and Mr A. L. Shuttleworth, 
were re-elected. 


Ghana Main Reef Company’s reefs gives 
encouragement as an indication of first, an 
available store of richer ore (limited in ton- 
nage though it may be until it is fully 
developed), and, secondly, an indication that 
more extensive development in this area is 
warranted. In that connection, it could be 
visualised that if the area opened et into 
major orebodies then your Company would 
proceed with the full opening up and develop- 
ment of this area. 


I need hardly say that whenever we have 
any further news as to these :mportant 
developments this will be immediately con- 
veyed to Stockholders apart from the usual 
information covering the actual conduct of 
operations reported in the customary mcathly 
and quarterly progress Reports. 


GHANA GOVERNMENT’S APPRECIATION 


In the course of my discussions with the 
Ghana Ministers the opportunity was taken 
to review the position of the gold mining 
industry in that country. These discussions 
to my mind only serve to confirm the views 
which I have already expressed in my Chair- 
man’s Review of this Company and also 
remarks that I have passed in associated 
Companies. 


The Ghana Government are appreciative 
of the work that has been done by Ariston 
Gold Mines and the contribution they have 
made towards the prosperity of their coun- 
try, and they have no intention of making 
that task more difficult. A number of sug- 
gestions were made by me to Government 
this time and I hope shortly to be in a 
position to announce further progress in the 
policy of full co-operation which at present 
exists. 


The report and accounts were adopted: 
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CADBURY BROTHERS LIMITED 


GROUP TURNOVER EXCEEDS £84 MILLION 


WELCOME INCREASE IN EXPORT TRADE 
MR L, J. CADBURY ON VAGARIES OF RAW COCOA MARKET 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
Cadbury Brothers Limited will be held on 
June 15th at Bournville, Birmingham. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr L. J. Cadbury, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts: 


During 1958 the vagaries of the raw cocoa 
market had an important effect on our trading 
results. Our cash .turnover increased for 
Cadbury Brothers Limited to just under 
£51 million, and for our group to over £84 
million. On the other hand, making allow- 
ance for 1957 being a 53-week year Cadbury 
tonnage was 3 per cent down. The divergence 
between the trends of cash turnover and 
tonnage was almost entirely due to the sub- 
stantial price increases and weight reductions 
which we had to operate early in the year 
because of the high price of cocoa. 


It may be remembered that with a very 
good cocoa crop in the 1956-57 season prices 
in the spring of 1957 were less than £200 a 
ton. This no doubt encouraged world con- 
sumption, which in 1957 reached an all-time 
record of nearly 900,000 tons. The 1957-58 
crop was 14 per cent down, there were fears 
of a shortage, and prices rose to £400, double 
the figure touched the year before. 


I am glad to say the 1958-59 crop has 
turned out better fhan expected, while the 
high prices caused a noticeable dropwin con- 
sumption last year. Though we had to pay a 
high price for cocoa we bought earlier in the 
season just past, we ended it with prices under 
£300. The net result, however, was that we 
had to make in the spring the price adjust- 
ments already mentioned. 


INCREASING COMPETITION 


Demand for the industry’s products was 
particularly buoyant in the first half of the 
year, but during the second half-year it 
generally seemed to have fallen off; a ten- 
dency that has so far continued into 1959. It 
is probably associated with the slight indus- 
trial recession, and also with the relaxation of 
hire-purchase restrictions which has diverted 
a certain volume of purchasing power from 
everyday consumer goods such as ours. We 
have obviously always been in competition 
with other lines of chocolate and confectionery 
and also with other foods, drinks and con- 
sumable products and services such as enter- 
tainment. The rapid extension of Hire 
Purchase now means we have to compete 
more strongly than before with washing 
machines, refrigerators, TV sets, etc., for 
public patronage. 

But of greater importance for us than these 
developments because of our large share of 
the moulded chocolate market was the rise in 
price of raw cocoa and the consequent 
increase in the price of our lines. 


There were no major introductions in 1958 
on the home market. Its chief feature was 
increasing seasonality. Our sale of Christmas 
boxes amounted to 7,500 tons, which made a 
contribution of £4 million to our turnover. 
This increasing seasonality throws a heavy 
peak load on our storage and. distribution 
system. In November our Cadbury-Fry 


joint distribution service employed at one 
time over 500 delivery vans to deal with our 
goods. 





INTRODUCTION OF NEW LINE 


Since the end of the year under review an 
important new line has been ‘put on_ the 
market, “ Lucky Numbers.” It is an assort- 
ment with a number of confectionery as well 
as chocolate-covered units; some of the 
former have presented us with new technical 
problems that have not been easy to solve. 
“Lucky Numbers” is only on sale at the 
moment in certain areas, but as factory 
capacity expands will be extended to all parts 
of the country. 


We have had our usual publicity campaigns 
on TV, press, magazines and posters. In view 
of the declining cinema audiences we are 
reviewing our cinema activities. A completely 
new feature in the summer was the employ- 
ment of a helicopter to advertise our “ Roses ” 
assortment at seaside resorts. It had some 
mechanical troubles, but no doubt the novelty 
of the scheme made its mark. 


One of our most important selling efforts 
has been at the “point of sale.” We have 
converted the counters of 9,000 retail shops 
with open display equipment designed and 
supplied by ourselves. A parallel scheme was 
undertaken by Fry’s in a further 4,000 shops, 
and the benefits were shared between us. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES ACT 


We are very interested in the working of 
the Restrictive Practices Act and the impor- 
tant decisions of the Court which have been 
made in several cases. 


There are two main Agreements affecting 
us on the Register. One is the Wholesalers’ 
Price Schedule which recommends prices at 
which wholesalers will generally buy from 
various classes of manufacturers and at which 
they will sell to retailers. The Schedule has 
been referred to the Court and will probably 
be heard before the year is out. 


The other is a long-standing Agreement 
between ourselves and three other firms, the 
main object of which is to agree upon the 
level of distributors’ margins, which of course 
form a substantial part of the price the con- 
sumer pays. This Agreement has not yet 
been referred to the Court. 


COCOA BEAN SUPPLY 


In connection with our cocoa-bean supply, 
we have continued to take an active interest 
in both existing and potential growing areas. 
Our agents have recently visited East Africa 
to examine the possibilities of growing cocoa 
there, and India at the request of the Indian 
Government to look into the possibility of the 
growing of both cocoa and oil-palms. Our 
own plantation in the British Cameroons at 
Ikiliwindi is making steady progress, and 
although we have been there for only three 
years the first pods have already been 
harvested. The news from Malaya is dis- 
appointing ; the newly planted cocoa is 
retarded in growth, due probably to a fungus. 
Our latest investigations have been in Borneo. 
A great deal of development work in com- 
munications etc. is required there before 
practical results can be \expected, but soil, 
climate and rainfall appear to be ideal for 
cocoa growing. : 


Desiccated coconut is a small but impor- 
tant ingredient. It is required for half-covered 
Cadbury biscuits and Fry Cokernut Bars. 
There are two sources of supply, the Philip- 
pines and Ceylon. The former is ruled out 
through our lack of dollars. Supplies from the 
latter have become precarious with increasing 
civil disturbances and strikes. There is also 
a profitable demand for converting coconut 
into copra. With other members of our 
Alliance we are endeavouring to start a 
desiccated coconut industry elsewhere, pos- 
sibly in Tanganyika. 


EXPORT AND OVERSEAS 


Despite many difficulties our export trade 
showed a welcome increase of over 5 per cent 
last year, but we fared very differently in 
different markets, 


In our traditional general markets we had 
a decline in practically every direction. We 
had to face political troubles in countries like 
Iraq, the Sudan, and many more. The fall 
in prices of commodities such as copper, 
rubber, coffee, tin, though helpful to our 
national economy, affected sales in Rhodesia 
and other producing countries. 


On the other hand, sales of chocolate- 
covered biscuits to Canada and the USA 
increased by nearly 500 tons. We also sold 
those countries substantial quantities of cocoa 
powder and cocoa cake. After a decline in our 
trade there in the last two years, the joint 
Cadbury-Fry dollar exports once more topped 
the £1 million mark. 


All our overseas companies showed 
increases in cash sales last year, and, apart 
from a slight fall in Canada, increases in 
tonnage as well. 


Australia is still our leading overseas sub- 
sidiary, followed by and New 
Zealand. At a lower level South Africa and 
Ireland run neck and neck, with the latter 
for the first time slightly ahead in cash 
turnover. 


Our newest overseas venture, India, has had 
its progress impeded by causes outside our 
control. The trading position of that country 
has called for caution, and to safeguard its 
balance of payments position import quotas 
have been imposed on many goods including 
cocoa beans. This has cut back our produc- 
tion of cocoa powder, especially as we have 
switched our available bean supplies to 
Bournvita, which has shown a _ healthy 
increase. Total sales for the first time topped 
£3 million. 


The turnover of our overseas factories 
reached a new record at £16} million. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


We have begun the construction of a new 
office block at Bournville, though, as has been 
the case for the last few years, our main 
factory extensions have taken place at 
Moreton in Cheshire. 


Bournville remains the centre of our tech- 
nical and mechanical research; but other 
factories in the group carry out pioneer work 
in various directions. A completely new 
factory for the continuous production of milk 
chocolate crumb (from which the finished 
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product is made) is nearing completion in 
Tasmania. At Fry’s one of their oldest 
traditional lines, Fry’s Chocolate Cream Cake, 
is now being made on a fundamentally 
different and again continuous process. Both 
developments, and particularly the latter, save 
labour and are some set-off against rising 
wages. 

Considerable interest is being taken in 
stimulating the provision of new capital and 
equipment for industry. Official and semi- 
official bodies have carried out investigations 
into the rate at which this has proceeded in 
different trades. Some of course require and 
can employ profitably far more capital than 
others. In our Cadbury Company the plant 
per operative varies greatly from highly 
mechanised production such as the manufac- 
ture of cocoa powder to hand-packed choco- 
late assortments. Pooling all our employees, 
men, women, boys and girls, the equipment 
provided per capita, after depreciation, 
amounts to £1,260. 


Chocolate made for us. under licence in 
Germany showed a further increase to the 
equivalent of £1.4 million. This trade is not 
very profitable at the moment. We have only 
a small share of the market and have to 
conform to the rest of the industry's prices. 
These have not been adjusted sufficiently to 
last year’s high cost of cocoa, and margins 
have suffered as a result. 





EUROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA 


During the year there were many dis- 
cussions about the European Free Trade Area 
in which the United Kingdom would par- 
ticipate. We did our best to support the 
proposal through our membership of the 
Cocoa, Chocolate & Confectionery Alliance 
and to have our products included in the 
arrangement. Unfortunately by the end of 
the year it was clear that the idea was dead. 
On January Ist what is known as_ the 
Common Market of the six Mid-European 
countries came into being. Eventually there 
will be a common tariff by these countries 
against the United Kingdom. The only 
means of counter-attack open to us at present 
is the continuance of the production and sale 
of our goods in Germany... This, of course, 
restricts us to start with to one country out of 
the six. It is possible in time we may be 
able to export to the other five countries, but 
the tariffs against German exports to them 
are only to be reduced annually by a small 
percentage over fifteen years. 


PENSION SCHEMES 


Last year I spoke of the reports by the 
actuary on the Men’s and Widows’ as well as 
the Women’s Pension Fund. They resulted 
in increases in pensions of 20 per cent on the 
Men’s and 15 per cent on the Women’s Fund. 


During the course of 1958 contributions to 
National Insurance were increased. After 
exhaustive investigations into the effect the 
new national rates would have on future 
pensions, it was agreed to reduce our Men’s 
and Widows’ Pension contributions by 2s. 8d. 
per week. This to some extent will offset the 
burden of the new national deductions. 


We are following closely the discussions on 
the Government’s new graduated pension 
Proposals, 


Our own schemes of graduated pensions 
began with our Men’s Fund fifty-three years 
ago. The total Funds for both men and 
women now total about £12 million, and are 
mvested in a spread of securities which have 
included for a number of years a substantial 
holding in equity shares. 


To enable the Actuary to value on a higher 
rate of interest than he would otherwise have 
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done, we have for some time guaranteed the 
rate of interest for a period ahead of twenty 
years; at present the guaranteed rate of 
interest is 44 per cent, and our actual 
earnings over 54 per cent. It is for this reason 
that the Government’s scheme (where, as the 
President of the Institute of Actuaries recently 
remarked, the rate is 0 per cent) is such a 
poor bargain as compared with schemes like 
ours. 


Nevertheless, the complications of contract- 
ing out of the Government’s scheme, 
involving as they do the position of different 
grades of employees with different rates of 
pay and graduated contributions, are very 
great, and we shall reserve our decision on 
this important question until the Bill becomes 
law and the resulting regulations are known. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


May I turn finally to the financial results 
of our Group? I have already mentioned 
that our total sales showed a small increase 
at £84.2 million. The consolidated profit 
after charging UK taxation was down from 
£5 million to £4.2 million, which was not an 
unexpected result in view of the trading con- 
ditions already mentioned. With depreciation 
and retained profits we are, however, plough- 
ing back into the business just under 
£6 million. 


We have a forward programme of new 
buildings, plant and eauipment that we revise 
quarterly. Some of the items, particularly 
where a site has to be cleared by the demoli- 
tion of existing buildings and plant re- 
shuffled, will not be completed for three or 
four years. Our present forward programme 
for this period at home and abroad amounts 
to something over £15 million. Last year’s 
results, though not quite up to those of 1957, 
will thus make a substantial contribution 
towards financing it. 





E. POLLARD & CO. 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of E. Pollard & Company Limited was held 
on May 22nd in London. 


Mr H. Edward Pollard (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said : 


The Group Profit for the year was 
£411,000, a decrease of £30,000. Although 
the turnover of the Group increased over the 
twelve months, the trading profit dropped. 
The last few weeks of the year were disap- 
pointing as the demand suddenly fell away 
and orders became extremely competitive, 
particularly in the Shopfitting section. The 
end of the year is seldom a busy period for 
Shopfitting, but this time it was more than 
usually quiet and lost us some of the profits 
earned earlier in the year. 


Our Engineering business is much less 
sensitive to such short term fluctuations of 
the retail trade, and was hardly affected. 


Plans have been approved and this year 
we hope to complete the erection of a factory 
of about 30,000 square feet on the Kingsland 
site at Basingstoke. This will be equipped 
and started on steel shutter production and 
a new labour force built up for further pro- 
duction expansion. 


As regards the future, our Accounts show 
a substantial amount of Work in Progress 
and our Engineering order books are satis- 
factory. The Display business is on the in- 
crease, but Shopfitting is still suffering from 
its recent setback. There are, however, some 
signs of recovery which we must have if we 
are to show good results at the end of 1959. 


The report was adopted and the Ordinary 
dividend distribution of 174 per cent 
approved. 


- LIMMER & 
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TOZER KEMSLEY & 
MILLBOURN (HOLDINGS) 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Tozer Kemsley & Millbourn (Holdings) 
Limited will be held on June 17th, in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr 
Joseph R. Millbourn: 


The deterioration in trading conditions in 
the countries we serve, which I predicted this 
time last year, unhappily materialised and our 
turnover and profits fell away disappointingly 
in the second half of the year. In the circum- 
stances, a Group trading profit of £662,336, a 
reduction of £137,098 as compared with the 
previous year, can be considered very satis- 
factory. 


Our turnover with the Union of South 
Africa exceeded last year’s although it tended 
to fall away in the second half of the year, 
while our trade in Australia, New Zealand 
and Central Africa declined. In other markets 
our turnover was, in the aggregate, main- 
tained. 


Your board are fully aware of the changing 
pattern of certain important sections of the 
company’s business and realise that with the 
continuation of the growth of local industries 
in the Commonwealth market, every effort 
must be made to seek opportunities for 
increasing the scope of our activities and the 
further development of local and export 
financing of these newly established indus- 
tries Overseas. 


The financial position of the company is 
stronger than it has ever been and we are in 
an excellent position to take advantage of any 
favourable opportunity of broadening our 
activities. 


TRINIDAD | 
LAKE ASPHALT 


SIR JOHN HATHORN HALL’S REVIEW 


The eighty-seventh general meeting of the 
Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Com- 
pany Limited will be held on June 18th, in 
London, 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir John 
Hathorn Hall, GCMG, DSO: 


The Group’s gross trading profit has fallen 
by. £91,000. The recession of trade and the 
resultant contraction of building and road 
work, the hampering continuance of the credit 
squeeze for the greater part of the year, the 
limiting effect on aerodrome construction of 
the Government’s new defence policy—all 
these and a number of associated influences 
militated against the prospect of successful 
operation by asphalt companies. But your 
Group would, I believe, have overcome these 
adverse factors and produced results no less 
favourable than those of the previous year 
if we had not had to contend also with an 
even more redoubtable adversary in the 
weather. We did, nevertheless, contrive 
somehow over the year virtually to maintain 
our Output, and indeed, in some sections it 
actually exceeded that of 1957. 


Our order book is such as to justify a sober 
confidence in the months ahead. We are glad 
that the Group should have secured the con- 
tract for the surfacing of an important section 
of the London/Birmingham Motorway and 
also the contract for the surfacing and founda- 
tion work on the whole of the Lancaster By- 
pass. Attempting to project into the future, 
I should be disappointed if a rather better 
year were not ahead of us. 
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OTTOMAN BANK 


THE ECONOMIST MAY 30, 1959 


VERY SATISFACTORY LIQUID POSITION 
LORD LATYMER’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 


The ninety-second annual general meeting 
of the Ottoman Bank was held on May 27th 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, Lon- 
don, E.C.2. 


The Right Honourable Lord Latymer, the 
chairman, presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: You = no doubt have ae in 
the press details the Anglo-Egyp 
Agreement of pate 28, 1959, in the aa 
of which the Egyptian Government is pro- 
viding the sum of £27,500,000 to meet claims 
im respect of property taken over by the 
Egyptians and claims for losses in respect of 
sequestrated properties which are being re- 
turned to their owners, and a. statutory body, 
referred to as the “ Foreign Compensation 
Committee ” has been appomted to assess the 
amount of loss with respect to each claim. 
Our claim for compensation has, of course, 
already been lodged with the Authorities. 


KENYA, TANGANYIKA, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


I mentioned last year that we had opened 
branches in Kenya and were expecting to 
open branches in Tanganyika. 


As I said then, the branches at Nairobi and 
Mombasa were opened i in January, 1958, and 
I am glad to report that the conversion of 
Torr’s Hotel in Nairobi into suitable banking 
premises has been highly successful. 


In Mombasa we have since acquired a very 
good site in the centre of the town and hope 
to move there from our temporary premises 
in the summer of this year. 


In Tanganyika our branch at Dar es Salaam 
was opened in June, 1958, and in November 
we opened a branch at Kigoma, which is the 
terminus on Lake Tanganyika of the railway 
from Dar es Salaam and transit port for 
goods passing from Dar es Salaam _ to- 
Ruandsa Urundi and to the eastern region 
of the Belgian Congo. 


Since the close of the year we have also 
opened a branch at Moshi, at the foot of 
Mount Kilimanjaro. 

In the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land we opened a in temporary 
premises in Salisbury in August, 1958, and 
have acquired an excellent site for 
plans are being prepared to build permanent 
premises in Jamieson Avenue. 


As so many businesses in the Federation 
operate both in Salisbury and Bulawayo and, 
in fact, so many have their Head Offices in 
Bulawayo, it is essential to establish our 
bank in both centres and we have therefore 
arranged for the opening of a branch in Bula- 
wayo which we hope will be ready in the 
course of a few weeks. 

In Salisbury we commenced our banking 
operations at a period when credit restric- 
tions were in force, but these have now been 
removed and we hope that our business will 
expand accordingly. 

Both in East Africa and in Rhodesia we 
cannot expect progress to be very rapid, but 
in each of those territories our reception and 
our progress have been most encouraging. 


TURKEY 


more especially imported goods, in the 
country. 

At the same time the Government intro- 
duced a system of exchange rates adjusted to 
the situation ; the basic rates for the Turkish 
Pound remained ged, but certain 
premiums, between 210 piastres and 620 
piastres per dollar, were fixed according to 
category of export; imports and all foreign 
exchange payments, were subject to a fixed 
premium of 620 piastres per dollar. 
steps have already given satisfactory results ; 
there is an increased supply of goods on the 
market and this is already helping to keep 
prices steady. 

Foreign financial aid to Turkey under 
various headings, particularly from the 
United States of 2 Amenica, increased to $359 
million in 1958-59 ; of this $44 million went 
in settlement of existing indebtedness. 


Turkey's foreign trade figures for the year 
are as follows: Imports, Ltg.882,300,000 
against Ltq.1,112 million in 1957. Exports, 
Ltq.739,300,000 against Ltq.966,600,000 in 
1957. ‘Thus the commercial trade deficit is 
about the same as in 1957: Ltq.143 million 
against Ltq.145,400,000. 


SUDAN 


In the Sudan the economic conditions in 
1958 were not encouraging. ‘The country 
relies for its prosperity very largely upon 
cotton, and for cotton it was a very bad year. 

A steady drain on the country’s resources 
had reduced the holding of foreign exchange 
reserves from £S.23 million in January to 
£S.8 million by June, and the imposition of 
very stringent exchange restrictions and im- 
port licensing measures were necessary. The 
situation has since rallied. 


Although the country’s problems and diffi. 
culties in 1958 could but affect the working 
of your branches in the Sudan, I am glad 
to tell you that they had an active and satis- 
factory year. 5 


JORDAN 


The sealing of the frontier between Syria 
and Lebanon in the spring of 1958 denied to 
Jordan access to the port of Beirut via 
Damascus. Great efforts, however, were 
made to make fuller use of Jordan’s own port 
of Ataba on the Red Sea and with such 
success that the total value of imports into 
the country during 1958 rose by some 
Si 500,000 com d with the previous 

Exports and re-exports, however, fell 
Gore about JD.2 million, principally as a result 
of very poor local harvests, especially of 
cereals following persistent drought. The 
trade figures for the year amountea to 
JD.33,900,000 for imports and JD.3,600,000 
for exports and re-exports. 

Legislation has been introduced for the 
establishment of a Central Bank of Jordan. 

The currency in circulation showed an 
average of about JD.16,600,000 in 1958 
against an average of JD.15,800,000 in 1957. 


IRAQ 


The general development of Iraq progressed 
during 1958, but there were signs that the 
authorities were concentrating less upon large 
public works schemes, such as barrages, irri- 
gation and road construction and more upon 

calculated to produce an immediate 
improvement in the standard of living of the 
SS aan the —, was upon agricul- 





CYPRUS 


The unsettled state of Cyprus in 1958 
which involved a boycott of British goods 
had, as might be expected, a damaging effect 
on ‘the Island’s economy. Imports, which 
had stood at £45 million in woe'y fell to 
some £37 million in 1958, and exports 
declined from £18 million in 1957 to some 
£16 million in 1958. 


PERSIAN GULF (QATAR) 


For Qatar 1958 was a record year for oil 
production ; export from the Qatar Petroleum 
Company’s ‘terminal at Umm Said for world- 
wide distribution exceeded eight million tons. 
Prospecting for further oil resources con- 
tinues. The loss of the Shell Company of 
Qatar’s marine drilling platform, of which 

remember reading in the press, 
naturally restricted the Company’s activities 
temporarily. The Company hopes, however, 
to resume operations when a new drilling 
platform is delivered this autumn. 


MOROCCO 


In Morocco the outstanding event from 
the monetary point of view was the decision 
not to follow the French franc at the readjust- 
ment in December, though remaining in the 
Franc Zone. The result is that the exchange 
a Moroccan Frs. 1,000 to French Frs. 


In spite of difficult market conditions, our 
Casablanca Branch has maintained the usual! 
volume of business with its clients. 


LONDON AND PARIS, ETC. 


Our London and Paris offices, and our 
Marseilles branch, had a very satisfactory 
year. In July, 1958, a branch of the Bank 
was 0} in Geneva. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


May I now invite your attention to the 
figures before you. 


The balance sheet shows a total of 
£95,642,976 against £108,838,319 at the end 
of 1957. ‘This decrease reflects the conse- 
quences of currency revisions which have 
taken place in the various countries where the 
Bank is established. In our present Balance 
Sheet the rate of conversion used for the 
Turkish Pound is 25.27 to the Pound Sterling 
as against 7.91 in recent years. 

The liquid position is again very satisfac- 
tory with cash, money at call and bills re- 
ceivable together totalling more than 53 per 
cent of the deposits. The proportions of 
investments and advances to deposits work 
out at 164 per cent and 354 per cent respec- 
tively. 

The total amount of profit. available, in- 
cluding the balance of £32,321 brought for- 
ward, is £380,333, compared with £382,321 
last year. 

£150,000 has again been appropriated to 

eee for Contingencies” leaving a 
balance of £230,333 ; and the Committee 
proposes that the dividend be maintained at 
8s. per share. This will absorb £200,000 
and ‘eave £30,333 to be carried forward to 


The report was adopted, 
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GALLAHER LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Ireland) 


LARGER TURNOVER AND PROFITS 
COMPETITION INTENSIFIED AND COSTS HIGHER 


SIR EDWARD DE STEIN ON THE OUTLOOK 


The. sixty-third annual ordinary general 
meeting of Gallaher Limited was held on 
May 27th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. Sir Edward de Stein, 
chairman, presiding. 


The secretary, Mr George Iliff, ACA, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1958: 


In introducing my Statement for 1957 I 
told you that the year had been one of intense 
competition and rising costs. Competition 
in 1958 has been even more intense and costs 
continued to rise. The further expansion of 
our turnover in the past year together with 
the small increase which was made in our 
prices in September, 1957, have enabled us 
to show a further increase in our total profits. 
In fact our margin of profit expressed as a 
ratio to turnover was fractionally lower in 
1958 than it was in 1957. 


TRADING PROFITS 


The trading profits of the Group for the 
year 1958, before tax, amounted to £7,754,578, 
an increase of £1,191,682 over 1957 profits. 
After provision has been made for Income 
Tax and Profits Tax the net profit for the 
year shows an increase of £1,023,113 to 
£3,910,292. The proportion of our total 
profits required for tax provision is consider- 
ably lower >this year due firstly to the altera- 
tion in the rate of Profits Tax to a flat rate 
of 10 per cent, introduced in the Finance 
Act, 1958, with effect from April 1, 1958, 
and secondly, to the reduction of the Stan- 
dard Rate of Income Tax to 7s. 9d. 
announced with the Budget proposals this 
year. 


We are recommending to Stockholders a 
final dividend of 20 per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock—making with the interim distribution 
already paid of 5 per cent, a total of 25 per 
cent for the year, against 20 per cent in 
1957. The final dividend will not be payable 
on the new Ordinary Shares offered to Stock- 
holders in January last. 


We have further strengthened our reserves 
during the year by appropriating £500,000 
from the year’s profits to General Reserve, 
increasing the reserve to £5,500,000 in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet. We have also 
set aside £100,000 from the Gallaher Profit 
& Loss Account to employees’ pensions pro- 
vision, and in the Subsidiary Companies’ 
Accounts we have set aside a further £50,000 
for the same purpose, making a total for the 
Group of £150,000. 


The remaining balance of the net profit for 
the year, namely £1,410,113, has been added 
to the Carry Forward in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet, making the balance forward 
£3,834,966. 


CURRENT ASSETS 


At December 31, 1958, Stock-in-Trade in 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet at 
£49,133,759 shows an increase of slightly 





more than £9 million over the corresponding 
figure in 1957, mainly accounted for by the 
quantity of stocks of leaf tobacco held at the 
end of 1958: higher prices make a small 
contribution to this increase. Work in pro- 
gress and finished goods stocks are higher at 
the end of the year than at the beginning, and 
this increase is approximately in line with 
the increase in the Group’s turnover in 1958. 


The considerable increase in Debtors in 
the Coasolidated Balance Sheet is entirely 
due to the higher turnover in November and 
December, 1958, compared with 1957. 


FINANCE 


The continued growth of the Group’s turn- 
over from £204 million in 1957 to £244 
million in 1958 resulted in the Group’s 
borrowings reaching a high level in the 
autumn of 1958 despite the fact that in May, 
1958, we raised approximately £9,320,000 net 
by the issue of £10 million 6 per cent Un- 
secured Loan Stock 1983/85. The expan- 
sion of our brands last year outstripped our 
forecasts for them and, as a result, the pro- 
ceeds of the Loan Stock issue which we said 
would provide sufficient working capital for 
the Group’s then present business has proved 
insufficient to cover our requirements in 1959. 
The end of the credit squeeze has made it 
possible for us to negotiate short-term 
borrowings at increased levels for 1959, but 
your Directors have considered it prudent to 
raise additional permanent capital by the 
issue of new Ordinary Shares, so that a higher 
proportion of the Group’s assets should be 
covered by permanent finance. The net pro- 
ceeds of the new share issue, namely 
£8,750,000, are being applied immediately to 
reduce the Group’s short-term borrowings. 


LEAF SUPPLIES 


During 1958 we purchased more than one 
year’s usage of tobacco because the increase 
in our turnover above estimates had run our 
stocks down below the levels planned, but 
our present stocks of leaf tobacco in terms 
of months’ usage are more in line with those 
of the country as a whole than they have 
been for many years past. 


I regret to say that 1958 prices rose again 
to new high levels, particularly in Southern 
Rhodesia, where the size of the crop was 
affected by adverse growing conditions which 
caused greater competition among the buyers 
for the suitable leaf offered for sale. Sales 
of the 1959 crop tobacco have commenced in 
Southern Rhodesia and preliminary reports 
show that there may well be a record crop 
in size with a general improvement in quality 
over last year. In America in 1958 we made 
a satisfactory purchase, with prices slightly up 
on 1957, though we were unable to buy our 
full programme owing to lack of suitable 
grades. We have recently completed our pur- 
chase of Canadian tobacco. 


The extension of our leaf-handling factory 
in Southern Rhodesia made it possible to 
handle a record quantity of leaf during 1958, 
and further extensions remain to be com- 
pleted. 


SALES 


In spite of the intense competition experi- 
enced in 1958 the Group’s sales continued to 
expand throughout the year, and our experi- 
ence this year shows that this trend continues 
though not at the same rate. In their respec- 
tive categories our two main brands of 
cigarettes, Senior Service and Park Drive, 
continue to widen their popularity. I have 
no doubt that this is, in the main, due to 
the high quality of the leaf that we buy and 
the exireme care in manufacture and packing, 
together with the force of our selling and 
advertising policy. The sales of tipped 
cigarettes retailing at 3s. 4d. for 20 generally 
continue to grow in popularity and our brand 
Olivier made good progress in 1958. In order 
to strengthen our position in this market we 
are making plans for the introduction of 
another tipped cigarette. In the cheaper 
category of tipped cigarettes retailing at 
2s. 6d. for 20 our brand Park Drive Tipped, 
introduced in 1958, has become well estab- 
lished in what is comparatively a small market 
at present. 


On the tobacco side, whilst there was a 
decrease in the total national consumption 
the Group’s business in 1958 expanded and 
our “roll your own” tobacco Old Holborn 
and pipe tobacco Condor Sliced both showed 
increased sales. 


Our cigar business expanded and the sales 
of Manikins, our small cigar, showed a satis- 
factory increase. 


We are, needless to say, continually review- 
ing the range of brands which we have to 
offer for sale to the public in all categories 
of both cigarettes and tobaccos, and you may 
rest assured that new brands will be intro- 
duced to meet changing market conditions 
if it should prove desirable to do so. I think 
I can say that at present we are strongly 
represented in most of these categories. 


GENERAL MATTERS 


I informed you last year that production 
had commenced early in 1958 in part of the 
premises being built for us by the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland at Lisnafillan, 
Northern Ireland. That factory is now in full 
production and we commenced manufacture 
early this year in a further factory there which 
was completed towards the end of 1958. 
During the past five years the number of the 
Company’s employees in this .area has in- 
creased from 450 to over 2,500. 


The imminent completion of the instal- 
lation of new machinery at Lisnafillan will 
ease our production problems, although some 
overtime and double-shift working will still 
be necessarv. 


In order to have stocks of tobacco adjacent 
to these factories we have built a new Bond 
Store on the factory site which will hold 
13 million lb. of tobacco leaf. This storage 
was first used at the end of March, 1959. 


Towards the end of 1958 J. A. Pattreiouex 
Limited purchased a further cotton mill in the 
Manchester area and plans are now being 
drawn up to adapt the building for our use 
in the same way as we have previously dealt 
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with two other cotton mills which have now 
been equipped as modern and efficient 
cigarette factories. 


ENGINEERING SUBSIDIARY 


The past year has not been an easy one for 
engineering companies generally, and I am 
pleased to be able to tell you that Mono 
Pumps Limited and its subsidiaries have had 
another satisfactory year’s trading. We are 
grateful to the Management, Staff and 
Workers for their splendid contribution to 
the Group’s results. 


OUTLOOK — 


When your Directors issued a statement to 
Stockholders in January, 1959, advising the 
terms of the recent issue of 2,750,000 Ordi- 
nary Shares of £1 each at 65s. per £1 share 
they said that, provided no unforeseen cir- 
cumstances arose, they would be able to 
recommend in respect of 1959 a total divi- 
dend of 25 per cent on the Ordinary Capital 
as increased by that issue. I can only add 
that since January our turnover has continued 
to increase in line with our forecast of sales 
on which that statement was based. 


Factors which will affect our profit margins 
this year include the higher average price of 
our leaf tobacco stocks at the beginning of 
1959 compared with a year earlier, the higher 
depreciation and other factory costs we will 
have to meet as a result of bringing additional 
factories and new machinery into use. Sell- 
ing and advertising costs have increased due 
to intense competition and we also have to 
face a full year’s cost of the wage increase 
granted to our workers in 1958 as compared 
with six months of the increase last year. To 
offset these items interest rates are lower now 
than they were a year ago and as I have said 
es our turnover should be higher than 
n 1958. 


Competition is becoming even more intense 
but we have great confidence in our brands 
and look forward to a satisfactory year in 
1959, I must, however, add that we do not 
expect to be able tc increase either our turn- 
over or our profits to the same extent that 
we have done in the past few years. 


It is the intention of your directors to 
adjust the wide difference (5 per cent to 20 
per cent) between the interim and final divi- 
dends on the Company’s Ordinary Stock. 


EMPLOYEES 


The substantial expansion which has taken 
place in our business during the last few 
years has thrown a very heavy burden on 
Management at all levels. Additional fac- 
tories have had to be staffed and supervised 
and new employees trained in what is a very 
complex production process. It has been 
very interesting and encouraging to see how 
the younger members of the organisation 
have responded to the increased responsi- 
bilities which they have had to shoulder, and 
how quickly and efficiently our new em- 
ployees in our new factories have learned 
their jobs. We are grateful to all employees 
of the Group for the splendid support which 
they have given to the Management through- 
out the year, and for their enthusiasm at all 
times in the interests of the Company: we 
have again this year paid them a bonus equal 
to six weeks’ salary or wages. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed dividend was ap- 
proved ; the retiring directors, Sir Edward 
de Stein, Sir Walter A. Edmenson, CBE, 
DL, and Mr J. D. Hopkins, were re-elected 
and the auditors, Messrs Hill, Vellacott and 
Bailey, were re-appointed. 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


YEAR OF EXPANDING DEMAND 
PROVISION OF ADDITIONAL PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


RECORD DAY’S MAKE OF BRICKS SUFFICIENT TO BUILD 
OVER 500 HOUSES 


MR A. T. WORBOYS ON POLICY OF PRICE STABILIZATION 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
London Brick Company Limited was held 
on May 26th in London. 


Mr A. T. Worboys, CBE (the chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

The profit on trading and sundry income 
for the year amounted to £2,589,311 compared 
with £2,673,265 for 1957. After providing 
for Directors’ remuneration and the sum of 
£400,000 for depreciation, the net profit 
before taxation amounts to £2,130,575 com- 
pared with £2,149,305 for the preceding year. 
Taxation amounts to £1,169,838 leaving a net 
profit of £960,737, an increase of £65,215 
over the previous year. 


After adding unappropriated profits at the 
beginning of the year and £19,838 taxation 
adjustment for previous years, there remains 
a balance available of £1,361,339. Following 
our usual conservative policy, out of this avail- 
able balance £450,000 has been transferred to 
General Reserve and after deducting the net 
dividend for the year on the 8 per cent 
Cumulative Preference Stock and the net 
interim dividends of 17 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock, there remains a balance of 
£384,639 to be carried forward. The Direc- 
tors do not recommend any further dividend 
for the year 1958. I am sure you will agree 
that the Accounts show the results of another 
successful year and reveal a strong financial 
position. 

Dealing now with our two Subsidiary Com- 
panies, Stewartby Housing Association 
Limited continues in full operation and ‘the 
housing provided through this medium is 
much appreciated by our employees. 

Transformers (Watford) Limited, our 
manufacturing Subsidiary, enjoyed a’ year 
marked by a substantial improvenient in 
trading results and it is a pleasure to record 
that this should have been achieved in 
the very year when, on August 31st, the Com- 
pany completed its twenty-first year. The 
output during the year reached a record level 
—some 30 per cent above 1957. This 
increased production enabled us to counter- 
act, to some extent, the effect of the fall in 
selling price levels occasioned by the con- 
tinued severe competition in both the home 
and the export markets. 


Orders on hand at the turn of the year are 
commensurate with our increased manufac- 
turing facilities and carry us forward into 
1959 with confidence. 


THE PARENT COMPANY 


The works management has been mainly 
occupied -during the year with large scale 
planning for increased output and towards 
the end of the year it was decided to carry 
out extensions at our Calvert Works. The 


in 
together with increased grinding machinery 
and ancillary plant and buildings. It is hoped 
that the work will be completed towards the 
end of this year. 


The early months of the' year were over- 
shadowed by the Government’s monetary 
Poitding Both municipal and private house- 
buil felt the pinch in the early months of 
the year and other Government and private 
work was either curtailed or postponed. In 
these circumstances, together with the season- 
able weather conditions, it was not surprising 
that some stacking of bricks, and slight ease- 
ment of production became necessary. 


The position soon improved and by the 
late Spring we were once again on maximum 
production and thé accumulated stocks 
proved a useful addition in coping with the 
growing demand and were rapidly taken up. 
For the remainder of the year production and 
deliveries were at a high level. 


Up to the end of the year under review, our 
record daily make of bricks stood at 8,587,369, 
I am sure ‘you will be glad to know that on 
April 7th this year that record was passed 
when a daily make of 9,075,188 was achieved, 
Accepting the general tion that some 
18,000 bricks are required in the construc- 
tion of an ordinary type house, this one day's 
make is sufficient to-build 504 houses—some 
achievement. - 


The comparative ease with which we came 
through what is generally accepted to have 
been a minor recession in building in the 
winter of 1957-58, was due to our wide area 
of distribution and the universal popularity 
of our bricks. Indeed, 1958 was a year of 
expanding demand for our products and, 
in view of the persistence of this demand for 
our bricks preventing us from supplying 
promptly the needs of the industry, it was 
decided that a further increase in output was 
required. 

The demand for increased distribution of 
“ Phorpres ” bricks is particularly strong in 
the South West and the Midlands, where our 
District Sales Offices at Bristol and Birming- 
ham have been forced to ration out available 
supplies, and, in view of the favourable geo- 
graphical situation of Calvert Works, the 
nearest works to these areas, it was agreed, 
following upon discussions with our works 
management, that the additional output 
should be made there. These extensions 
which will be completed towards the end of 
this year, together with other general kiln 
improvements, will yield an additional 100 
million bricks in a full year. Furthermore, 
we have decided to increase the output of our 
Bletchley establishment and the construc- 
tional work for this extension is now in hand. 
By July of this year, six months after the 
commencement of the work, the first addi- 
tional production will be in delivery to the 
sites. 


PRICE STABILISATION 


There were no increases in the price of our 
bricks or hollow clay blocks in 1958. The 
last increase took place in April 1957 and s0 
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since 1954 right up to date, a period of five 
years, our bricks have only been increased 
to the extent ef 5s. per thousand on commons 
with varying increases on facings yielding an 
average advance on all types of bricks of 8s. 
per thousand. The moderation of these price 
increases is very’ apparent when compared 
with the increases in other building materials 
as shown in the official figures published in 
the Board of Trade Journal in December 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that in 
a time of changing building techniques, tradi- 
tional construction in Fletton brick is as 
popular as it has ever been. 

We shall endeavour to pursue our policy 
on price stabilisation. This policy has been 
maintained in spite of increases in wages and 
other costs. Our ability to hold brick prices 
steady refiects the increased efficiency 
throughout every sphere of the Company’s 
activities. I am sure you will appreciate that 
the longer this position obtains, the greater 
the achievement. 


INNS & COMPANY 


(Public Works Contractors, Asphalters, 
Sand and Gravel Pit and Quarry 
Owners) 








AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Inns and Company Limited was held on 
May 22nd in London; Mr Walter Wallace 
(Joint Managing Director) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

The year under review has been an eventful 
one for your Company. Firstly, because its 
own trading activities and profits showed a 
distinct improvement on those of the previous 
year, and secondly because the offer we made 
in October of last year to purchase the 
Ordinary Share Capital of W. and R. 
Wallace Industries Limited met with unquali- 
fied success, resulting in a 100 per cent 
acceptance by the Shareholders of that Com- 
pany. This purchase became effective on 
November 5, 1958, so that only just over 
seven weeks’ profits fell to be included in our 
Accounts as post-acquisition earnings. The 
proportion of the profits applicable to the pre- 
acquisition period were retained by our new 
subsidiary Company. 

If any Shareholder wishes to see the 
Accounts of W. and R. Wallace Industries 
Limited, copies will be made available at the 
close of this meeting, but I am sure you will 
find that our own Accounts have been pre- 
pared so as to set out as clearly as possible 
the rather complicated position reflecting the 
profits for twelve months in the case of the 
parent Company and for only six months in 
the case of Wallace Industries and its own 
subsidiary Companies. 


The trading profit of the parent Company 
rose from £508,815 in 1957 to £626,016 in 
1958. 


“The trading profit of Wallace Industries 
for the six months to December 31, 1958, 
was £117,289, which compares not unfav- 
ourably with the rate of profits made during 
the previous full year, bearing in mind the 
par ie. period of the year to which they 
Teler. « 


The net profits before tax amounted to 
£575,262 as against £399,071 shown in our 
previous Accounts. 

The report was adopted and the total dis- 
tribution of 274 per cent, less tax, was 
approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
THREEFOLD RESEARCH PROGRAMME 


ing 
In the field of new products there are, this 
year, a number that have advanced beyond 


materials appears to be promising. 
Deliveries of our Field Drain Pipes during 
the year created a record. “ Phorpres” Field 


BARTON & SONS 


A DECADE OF STEADY PROGRESS 


The ordinary general meeting of Barton 
& Sons, Limited was held on May 27th in 
London, Mr H. Prichards (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


For the first time our profit on trading 
exceeded the million pounds, being in fact 
£1,052,456. This landmark in our history 
highlights the company’s steady progress, a 
measure of which may be obtained by com- 
paring figures with those of 10 vears ago. In 
1948 our pre-tax profits were £258,818, they 
are now £862,415; Ordinary stockholders’ 
funds employed amounted to £647,745, they 
now amount to £3,041,777, an increase of 
£2,394,032, accounted for by £256,250 
ordinary stock issued for cash, £1,117,916 


$91 
Drain Pipes are manufactured to the require- 
ments of the British Standard Specification 
and are supplied to the farming industry in 
all areas of England and Wales. 

Another product of the Company that is 
not dependent on the demands of the build- 
ing industry is the “ Phorpres ” Clay Electric 
Cable Cover. “ Phorpres ” Cable Covers are 
manufactured to the British Standard Speci- 
fication and are used extensively for the pro- 
tection of underground electrical cables. 


I have no doubt you are expecting a few 
words on the current position. The year 
opened with bad weather but the results so 


are in full production and, in these condi- 
tions, I can say to our Srockholders today 
what I said to our employees at the end of 
last year—we face the future with confidence. 
I hope to present a good acoount of our 
activities when we meet again next year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





ordinary stock issued as a bonus and an 
increase of £1,019,866. in reserves. 


An ordinary stockholder who owned 400 
5s. units in 1948 when the mean market value 
was 6s. 2d. per unit had an investment worth 
£123 6s. 8d. and if he then subscribed for 
the cash issue to which he was entitled in 
1953 he would have subscribed a further 
£115 12s. 6d. The holding would now be 
£437 10s. at nominal value and at mid-April. 
1959, market value (10s. 6d. per unit) would 
be £918 15s. 


With the impetus to industry which should 
result from the accumulated benefits of the 
budget provisions and the. easing of credit 
and hire-purchase restrictions, I am hopeful 
that the results for 1959 may again give cause 
for satisfaction. 


The report was adopted and the final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent making 10 per cent for 
the year was approved. The Dhrectors have . 
also declared a special interim dividend of 23 
per cent, less tax, in respect of the year 1959. 


FIRTH CLEVELAND LIMITED 


Industrial Holding Company 
METALS, ENGINEERING, RETAIL 


IssUED SHARE CAPITAL 


£1,000,000 in 6 per cent Cumulative Redeemable £1 Preference Shares. 
£2,000,000 in “‘A” and “B” 5/- Ordinary Shares. 


Extract from Accounts for 14 months Ended December 31, 1958. 


Reserves (including Future Tax) 
Fixed Assets : ae ae 
Net Current Assets— 


(including Cash and Loans at Short Call, £1,442,186) 


TOTAL NET TANGIBLE ASSETS 


PROFITS (subject to taxation) :— 
1956 ... we see ef sad 


a OT RE ee 
1958 (14 months) 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. C. W. Hayward 


£ 
2,566,063 
2,761 ,627 


3,540,332 
£6,866,909 


£ 
1,542,619 
1,725,519 
1,854,050 


HEAD Orfrice : Stornoway House, Cleveland Row, St. James’s, LONDON, S.W.1 
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MILK MARKETING BOARD 


SUPPLIES AND PRICES 





MR RICHARD TREHANE’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of the Milk 
Marketing Board was held on May 28th in 
London. 


Mr Richard Trehane, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


Last year Sir Thomas Peacock spoke of 
the great output of milk which was sold from 
farms during 1957 and in the early part of 
last year, and of the record supplies which 
the Board had been able to market. This 
upsurge in total supplies seemed to have lost 
its force by mid-summer ; subsequently, as 
you all know, milk supplies declined and 
during last winter, they were at an unusually 
low level. In some months they showed a 
decrease compared with a year ago of as much 
as 13 per cent which is an almost unprece- 
dented drop in so short a period. The differ- 
ence between output in the year which we 
have just passed and in the previous year was 
113 million gallons or 6 per cent. 


After nearly three years of rapidly rising 
supplies and a high level of manufacture in 
all categories, we were with unexpected sud- 
denness required to deal with a lower total 
Jevel of supply and a much smaller scale of 
manufacturing activity. This change in the 
direction of supply has meant a drastic altera- 
tion to manufacturing programmes and whilst 
at no time have we been in any danger of 
shortage in the liquid milk and fresh cream 
markets, we have made almost no butter in 
any creameries throughout the winter and 
the quantities of milk available for cheese- 
making had to be strictly rationed to the 
individual makers. 


PROSPECTS OF LOWER SUPPLIES 


On the whole we believe from all we have 
gathered and studied that in the next year or 
two at any rate milk supplies will run at a 
lower level than the recent peaks but the 
amount of surplus for manufacturing, of 
course, will be influenced considerably by the 
nature of the seasons. The lower the total 
level of supply, the greater the incidence of 
climatic factors on quantities to be manu- 
factured. And a point not often appreciated 
is that a decline of one-twentieth in total 
output in a year will reduce the volume of 
dairy products by as much as one quarter. 


I might mention in passing that in the last 
few years there has been a very clear ten- 
dency for milk producers to go out of the 
milk business in fairly large numbers. Our 
total of registered producers, for example, has 
been reduced by 20,000 since 1954. This 
trend, I have no doubt, is a reflection of the 
difficulties which many small producers have 
found in the industry and is also an indica- 
tion that milk production with only a declin- 
ing record of profitability is regarded by some 
producers as too arduous an undertaking 
when compared with the prospects in some 
other branches of farming. Our number of 
registered producers in 1945, swollen by war- 
time needs, was 158,000 ; today it is 127,000. 
This is a startling decline in the number of 
persons concerned with milk production and 
its significance should not be disregarded 
a national farming policies are formu- 
ated. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE PRICES 


When, the Chairman spoke last year, he 


drew attention to the very low prices of 
butter and cheese then prevailing. You will 
remember that both these dairy products were 
sold for a time at prices which even our 
friends in the Commonwealth could not bear 
for long. The situation improved before the 
end of the year and I am glad to be able to 
report that prices have been much more satis- 
factory during the first part of this year. 
Prices of cheese have, in fact, been very high, 
almost higher than we would wish. 


The butter situation is also very much 
improved and whilst butter prices are much 
less favourable to producers than those which 
I have described for cheese, they are at a 
higher level than last year. 


What we all require is a steady market at 
reasonable prices which will give to us and 
our competititors the opportunity of expand- 
ing the size of the market. I hope that we 
shall be able to do even more in the years to 
come by co-operative action with the great 
dairying countries to co-ordinate supplies in 
relation to demand so as to achieve greater 
stability—this I am sure is the soundest 
foundation for making the best of this most 
important market in the interests of all con- 
cerned. 


LIQUID MILK MARKET 


Coming now to the liquid milk market, 
which is the main concern of milk producers 
in this country, I am very pleased to report 
that over the Jast year this market has shown 
welcome signs of expansion. Whilst we have 
done our utmost in recent years to stimulate 
an increase in sales, this is the first year in 
which we can show positive results. Over 
the twelve months ended March, total sales 
of liquid milk in England and Wales 
increased by 12 millions compared with the 
previous year and by 7 millions compared 
with 1953-54, which preceded the re-instate- 
ment of the Board following Government 
control. 


We have spoken so much on this question 
of expansion of the liquid market in recent 
years that I do not propose to dwell on the 
subject at length today. I do want to say, 
however, that in my opinion there is room 
for a further steady growth of this market 
and that we should prepare jointly t6é do even 
more to stimulate expansion by advertising, 
publicity and all modern sales promotion 
methods, 


Higher sales of liquid milk satisfy us as 
producers and they are good business for 
the dairyman. 
market and in pursuing our sales campaign 
we are not forgetful of the interest of the 
consumers. We believe that the milk supply 
and the milk service gives satisfaction today. 
It is still a cheap product, cheap by com- 
parison with other foods and other items in 
the household budget or when we compare 
its price today and prewar. It is well known 
in the industry that the great gain in effici- 
ency in production, transport, processing and 
distribution which has taken place in the 
past 20 years has been very largely passed 
to the consumer in a better product and in 
good service at low prices. This is as it 
should be and it is a fine foundation for an 
expanding industry. 


We are cons‘antly devoting a great deal of 
our attention to the quality of the milk sup- 


This is a most valuable - 


ply. I need hardly say that in the last ten 
or twenty years this has greatly improved. 
It is our desire to introduce such improve- 
ments as we can all the time and in this we 
have the full co-operation of the dairy trade. 


There are two tasks—to create a standard 
for market milk and to grade at the con- 
sumer end so as to cater for varying tastes 
and requirements. We think both these are 
tasks for the industry, with the least possible 
degree of Government control—we have ex. 
pressed this view to the Cook Committee. 
This leaves the initiative for improvement 
and for satisfying consumers’ requirements 
as the responsibility of the industry. The 
dairy farmers and the whole trade wish to 
continue actively to raise standards and to 
=—— benefits of the better product to the 
public. 


_ During the autumn the Board decided to 
improve the business of the Preston bottling 
creamery by the acquisition of the Palatine 
Dairies at Blackburn, We had found that our 
wholesale business in Preston was losing 
ground because of dairymen customers being 
taken up, and their business operated, ‘by 
competing wholesalers. The Board decided 
that we should not allow the business to fail 
but that we should do as our competitors 
were doing—supplement our wholesale efforts 
by acquiring an existing dairy with an estab- 
lished semi-retail and retail trade. We have 
operated the Palatine Dairy since the 
beginning of this year and I believe that 
the service we provide is acceptable to our 
customers. 


However, as you all know, this step which 
we have taken has been the subject of strong 
objection and adverse criticism by the leaders 
of the dairy trade. They claim that we— 
having the powers enabling us to retail milk 
granted in the terms of the Scheme—should 
refrain from any further intrusion into the 
retail markets. 


BOARD’S POLICY 


We have said consistently that ‘t is not the 
intention of the Board to embark in any sub- 
stantial way on retail trading. This continues 
to be the policy of the Board. The retail 
service given by the dairymen in this 
country is generally speaking very good and 
economical, Circumstances can and do arise, 
however, when the Board consider it to be in 
their interest to enter the retail market. This 
was the case in Blackburn. Other circum- 
stances made it necessary for us many years 
ago to establish a retail dairy in Norwich and 
this dairy is still operating. After 25 years 
of experience as a producer marketing organ- 
isation we still have only two small retail 
dairies throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. 


I understand fully the feelings of many 
producers, expressed by them to me and 
through the Press, indicating that we should 
go much further to establish the producer 
interest in a substantial way in retail business. 
There are many aspects to this problem ; 
what governs Board policy mainly is our real 
desire to work closely with the dairy trade 
and the belief which we have that such close 
and constant co-operation will bring to pro- 
ducers in the long term the best results from 
the market. 


The Report was adopted. 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF LIMITED 


COMPANY’S ACHIEVEMENT IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


ADVERSE EFFECT OF PLATERS’ STRIKE 


SATISFACTORY PRESENT AND PROJECTED WORK PROGRAMME 


SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK’S NOTE OF WARNING 


The seventy-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Harland and Wolff Limited was held 
on May 20th at the Registered Offices of the 
Company, Queen’s Island, Belfast. Sir 
Frederick E. Rebbeck, KBE, DSc, DL, JP, 
Chairman and Managing Director, presided. 


The Secretary read the Notice convening 
the meeting and the Report of the Auditors. 


The Chairman said: As the Statement of 
Accounts and the Directors’ Report have been 
in your hands for some time, I presume I 
may take them as read. (Agreed.) 


You will have noted that for the period 
under review there has been an improvement 
in the profit on trading compared with the 
previous year, This result, which can be con- 
sidered satisfactory, has been achieved despite 
the adverse effects of the platers’ strike in the 
early part of the year, and the additional 
charge of £100,000 which has been required 
for depreciation. 


As a result of the welcome reduction in the 
standard rate of Income Tax and other tax 
concessions, the increased profits have not 
been accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease in the charge for taxation. Nevertheless 
you will observe that taxation still absorbs 
over 50 per cent of our available profits. 


In the past I have often stressed the im- 
portance of providing adequate reserves to 
enable the Company to keep abreast of 
developments and equip our shipyards and 
engineering works with the most modern 
plant and machinery. The replacement of 
assets is a continuing process and you will 
observe that during the year we have trans- 
ferred £480,000 from the Reserve for Fixed 
Asset Replacement to Capital Reserves. It 
is equally important that we should be in a 
position to mitigate the effects of world de- 
pression and, for this reason, you will agree 
that it is desirable when possible also to build 
up the General Reserve. 


The Directors therefore propose that of the 
surplus available for distribution, £130,000 
should be allocated to Fixed Asset Replace- 
ment and £150,000 to General Reserve. It 
is also proposed to repeat the dividend of 
10 per cent to the Ordinary Stockholders and 
to carry forward the balance of £11,931 in the 
accounts of the parent company. 


THE YEAR’S WORKING 


During the year a satisfactory level of 
activity was maintained in the Company’s 
shipbuilding yards. Eleven merchant vessels, 
a frigate, two coastal minesweepers and a 
number of small craft were launched. 
Although the total output of 136,580 tons 
gross fell short of the corresponding figure 
for 1957, the reduction was due not to any 
overall contraction in the amount of work on 
which we were engaged, but primarily to the 
adverse effects of the protracted platers’ strike 
at Belfast to which I have already referred. 
This strike, which lasted for eleven weeks, 
disorganised our building programmes, and 
the launches of three merchant vessels, 
scheduled to enter the water before the end 
of 1958, could not take place until the early 
months of 1959. Although it is not possible 
to assess accurately the financial consequences 


of this strike, its results will also certainly be 
reflected in next year’s accounts, 


Thirteen merchant vessels for British, Nor- 
wegian and American owners, the Frigate 
Blackpool for HM Navy and the Coastal 
Minesweeper Port Elizabeth for the South 
African Navy were delivered during the year. 
The ship of the year was without doubt 
RMS Pendennis Castle (28,582 tons gross) for 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company 
Limited, which made her maiden voyage in 
January of this year. The new liner, which 
replaced the Arundel Castle on the weekly 
mail service from Southampton to South 
Africa, is the largest of eight ships at present 
engaged on this route. Other merchant 
vessels completed included oil tankers, cargo 
and refrigerated cargo liners. 


BUILDING PROGRAMME 


Ships at present under construction include 
three 20,000 ton passenger and cargo liners, 
Amazon, Aragon and Arianza, for Royal Mail 
Lines, Limited. Her Royal Highness The 
Princess Margaret has honoured both owners 
and builders by graciously consenting to name 
and launch the first of the trio, Amazon, in 
July of this year. 


Work is proceeding steadily on the 45,000 
ton Passenger Liner Canberra for the Pen- 
insular and Oriental .Steam Navigation 
Company. 


The remainder of a varied merchant ship- 
building programme includes important 
groups of cargo liners and large oil tankers 
for British and foreign owners. 


Naval work continues to represent an im- 
portant part of the Company’s shipbuilding 
activity. Contracts in hand include the fitting 
out of the Light Fleet Carrier Hercules for 
the Indian Navy, and the construction of a 
guided missile destroyer and two frigates for 
HM Navy, the Frigate Trishul for the Indian 
Navy and the Walvisbaai, the last of three 
coastal minesweepers for the South African 
Navy. 


Although our present and projected pro- 
gramme will provide a satisfactory volume of 
work for our facilities for the next two years, 
I must sound a note of warning. The per- 
sistence of depressed conditions in the freight 
and tanker markets has now led to the almost 
complete cessation of enquiries for new 
tonnage, a position which naturally gives 
cause for concern, This situation is likely to 
continue until an improvement in trading con- 
ditions stimulates a revival in the demand for 
shipping space. 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The Marine Engineering Division continued 
to make an important contribution to the 
Company’s output. Our extensive and well- 
equipped establishments at Belfast and 
Glasgow were fully employed on the con- 
struction of a wide range of main propelling 
and auxiliary machinery for vessels building 
in the Company’s shipyards and for hulls 
building by other shipbuilders. 

The reduced demand for the products of 
our Industrial Engine Division reflected world 


conditions, and output during the year was 
below our potential. Contracts completed in- 
cluded the supply of diesel engines and 


compressor units for industrial and public 
service. 


Activity in the Electrical Division was well 
maintained throughout the year. Apart from 
the installation of electrical systems on board 
merchant and naval vessels under construc- 
tion, the Division was engaged on the manu- 
facture of alternators and other electrical 
equipment. 

Despite some contraction in the demand 
for structural steelwork, the output of the 
Steel Structural Division continued at a high 
level, and the Division continues to play an 
important part in industrial and public build- 
ing and civil engineering projects. 


During the year the Company’s three 
Repair Branches at London, Liverpool and 
Southampton handled a substantial volume of 
ship and engine repair work, and a number 
of important repair contracts were carried 
out at Belfast and Govan. The adverse con- 
ditions to which I have already referred have 
also had a restrictive effect on the demand for 
ship repairs, and a reduced level of activity 
may be expected to continue so long as 
present conditions obtain in the freight 
market and substantial numbers of cargo 
liners and tankers are laid up. 


There are two further matters to which I 
must refer. You will recall that in the 
autumn of last year your Directors decided 
to follow the example of other leading British 
companies concerned with important Govern- 
ment contracts by taking steps to prevent 
voting control of your Company falling into 
alien hands. At an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the Company, held at Belfast on 
November 25, 1958, a Special Resolution was 
passed making certain alterations to the 
Articles of Association which will ensure that 
voting control will continue to be vested in 
British subjects. 


CAMP BIRD LIMITED 


You will, I am sure, expect me to comment 
on the spate of statements which recently 
appeared in the press in which the name of 
Camp Bird Limited has been mentioned. 


The facts are that on March 19 I received 
from Mr John Dalgleish, Chairman and 
Managing Director of Camp Bird Limited, 
who is a complete stranger to me, a personal 
letter dated March 18, marked “ Private and 
Confidential.” The reply which I sent to 
Mr Dalgleish on March 25, 1959, was also 
marked “Private and Confidential.” Since 
then, however, Mr Dalgleish in a statement 
to the press has made reference to the contents 
of this correspondence, which I therefore 
regard as having automatically ceased to be 
either private or confidential. 


In his letter to me Mr Dalgleish stated that 
Camp Bird Limited had recently acquired 
some 100,000 shares in this Company. He 
also referred to plans for further acquisition 
of shares coupled with an astonishing pro- 
posal for representation on our Board. He 
said that he looked forward to hearing my 


views and perhaps to an early meeting. In 
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my reply I said that the proposal that Camp 
Bird should have representation on our 
Board was quite unacceptable and, in these 
circumstances, there would be no point in 
arranging a meeting. No reference was made 
in Mr. Dalgleish’s letter to me to a cold 
forging process which figured so prominently 
in his subsequent statements to the press. In 
any case the process would be of no interest 
to us. I have had no further communication 
from Mr Dalgleish. 


DIRECTORATE 


During the year Mr J. S. Baillie, our 
London Office Manager, who has been a 
member of the Board since 1948, was elected 
Deputy Chairman. Mr Baillie joined the 
Company in 1913, and I am naturally pleased 
to have as my deputy a colleague who has 
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worked so closely and so successfully with 
me for many years. 


Mr J. H. Crossey, who has been an 
executive officer of the Company for many 
years, was appointed to the Board in October, 
1958. 


In conclusion, I take the opportunity to 
thank everyone in the Company’s service for 
their loyal co-operation during the year. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed dividend was approved; the 
retiring Directors namely, Mr J. H. Crossey, 
Mr J. S. Baillie, Mr H. R. Humphreys and 
Mr J. H. McCuaig were re-elected. Messrs. 
Price Waterhouse & Company were re- 
appointed Auditors and their remuneration 
was fixed. 


The meeting terminated with a unanimous 
vote of thanks to the Chair. 





DARWINS GROUP 
LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


The thirtieth annial meeting of Darwins 
Group Limited was held on May 2lst in 
Sheffield, Mr F. Thompson-Schwab, the 
Chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


The results for the financial year 1958 
were very disappointing when compared with 
the previous year. Last year I referred to 
the difficulty of forecasting the 1958 results 
owing to the general uncertain trading con- 
ditions operating at that time and pointed 
out the effects a decline in demand would 
have on our financial results. 


Demand for many of our products did 
decline and at a more serious rate than I 
anticipated at the time, with the consequence 
that trading conditions, particularly during 
the second half of the year were extremely 
difficult. Actually the total value of the 
Group’s deliveries declined from nearly £6 
million in 1957 to £5,169,000 in 1958. 


I am confident that, subject to no 
unexpected political upheaval, trading condi- 
tions will, in time, become more normal, 
with consequent increased demands for the 
products of the Group. 


All your Works are well equipped to meet 
the increased demand when it comes. 


Improvements in some shape or form are 
continually being made to obtain the maxi- 
mum possible efficiency. 


Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, 
after all charges the balance remaining is 
£234,764 from which must be deducted 
£121,400 for taxation provision. Including 
the balance of £156,670 brought forward 
from last year the amount available for dis- 
posal is £270,034. 


In view of the fall in profits and the neces- 
sity for conserving the Company’s liquid 
resources, your Board recommend a final 
dividend of 6 per cent actual (less tax) which 
compares with a rate of 84 per cent paid last 
year. This will absorb £29,510 leaving a 
balance to carry forward of £206,530, an 
increase of £49,860. 


Regarding prospects for the current year, 
so far business has not been at a satisfactory 
level, the overall demand being such that our 
plants are working below their full capacity. 


There are signs, however, that the recession, 


has now reached bottom and that some 
gradual recovery may be expected. 


The report was adopted. 





KAPALA RUBBER ESTATES 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Kapala Rubber Estates of Malaya Limited 
was held on May 29th in London. 

In his circulated review, the Chairman (Mr 
P. B. L. Coghlan) comments on the accounts 
for the year ended September 30. 1958. Re- 
flecting less favourable market conditions and 
a somewhat lower crop these show Net Pro- 
ceeds of Rubber Sales at £163,977 compared 
with £210,646 for the previous year. How- 
ever, this decline had been partly offset by 
substantial working economies and the Direc- 
tors recommend a dividend of 5 per cent, 
less tax, on the Ordinary Shares. 

After the sale of 420 acres of outlying old 
rubber during the year, the Estate is now a 
compact unit well placed for efficient working 
under present-day conditions. It is therefore 
not intended to dispose of any further large 
areas although, Mr Coghlan adds, advantage 
may be taken of any favourable offers for land 
containing tin and iron ore deposits which are 
believed to exist over relatively small parts of 
the Estate. Profits from previous sales of 
such areas had assisted in accelerating the 
Company’s replanting programme and in 
financing the Company’s investment in the 
Central Factory. It was considered equitable 
that Shareholders should participate in these 
profits and the Directors now recommend 
that £12,940 should be applied in the pay- 
ment of a capital bonus, not subject to In- 
come Tax, of 74 per cent on the Issued 
Ordinary Capital. 

Especially encouraging was the trend in 
production, it- being estimated that notwith- 
standing the cutting out of a further 227 
acres for replanting during 1959, and land 
sales, crop for the current financial year 
would reach the 2,000,000 lb mark. 


Mr Coghlan continues: 

“Tt must be becoming increasingly evident 
to all concerned that, statistically,-the natural 
rubber position is sound with consumption 
fully meeting production. There is ample 
evidence of improvement in world trading 
conditions and, with substantial buying from 
the Iron Curtain oa it seems likely 
that every pound of natural rubber that can 
be produced will be needed for some time to 
come. Neither producers nor consumers 
desire wide movements in the price and it is 
hoped that the demand for natural rubber 
will be met in an orderly fashion and any 
undue fluctuations prevented. This should 
now be possible with synthetic production 
acting as a buffer to any such movements. 

The higher prices which have now been 
ruling for some months will undoubtedly 
make a material difference to our profits for 
the current year. Provided that there are no 
unforeseen setbacks, it is hoped that consider- 
ably better figures will be presented at our 
next Annual Meeting.” 
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THE PROJECTILE AND 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MR JOHN WADDELL’S STATEMENT 


The Fifty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Projectile and Engineering 
Company Limited was held on May 27th at 
the offices of the Company, Mr John 
Waddell, Chairman, presiding. 


The following is his statement: 


Your Directors are pleased to be able to 
put before you their Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1958, which 
reflect improvements made after overcoming 
some of the problems which confronted your 
Company a year ago. 


Trading conditions during the year have 
been difficult, and the results do credit to the 
management and staff for their efforts to 
increase the efficiency and profitability of 
your Company. 


Before offering my review of the Com- 
pany’s business, I would like to pay tribute 
to Sir Lynden Macassey. Sir Lynden joined 
us in 1941, and I cannot let his retirement 
from the Board pass without expressing my 
personal thanks, and those of my colleagues, 
for the benefit he has given us over the past 
18 years of his extremely wide and varied 
experience in the engineering .industry, in 
the law, and in commerce and finance. 


METAL PRESSINGS DIVISION 


Overall production was well maintained, 
the value of turnover in the division being 
some ten per cent higher than the compara- 
tive figure for 1957, although from time to 
time work was subjected to interruptions and 
delays arising from spasmodic stoppages in 
sections of the motor industry. 


This business is still extremely competitive 
but the order book remains at a healthy level 
and your Company in continuing to serve 
the motor industry anticipates maintaining 
the output of the metal pressings division. 


MACHINERY DIVISION 


Demand for the new range of Injection 
Moulding Machines for the plastics industry 
continued at a high level. Output was 
expanded accordingly, and this side of the 
business is now geared for the speedier turn- 
over necessary to meet the increasing need 
to make deliveries at short notice. 


Competition overseas, particularly in 
Europe, has become very keen, but this is 
being met by extra efforts on the part of the 
sales staff, increased sales promotion at 
exhibitions and in advertising, and the 
assistance of active and enthusiastic agents 
abroad. In other territories further afield, 
additional difficulties are caused by the 
shortage of sterling, and adverse trade 
balances, and the extended credits demanded 
in many cases provide a special problem. 


Market requirements are the subject of 
careful study and the range of machines 
available is adjusted appropriately from time 
to time. “PECO” machines were satisfac- 
torily shown at the Leipzig Fair earlier this 
year and there will be further displays at 
various other international shows during the 
year, including a full-scale exhibit at the 
British Plastics Exhibition being held at the 
Olympia, London, in June, and at the 
Dusseldorf International Fair in October. 

This division also caters for the diecasting 


industry with the supply of Pressure Die- 
casting Machines. The progress that has 
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been made can be regarded as satisfactory, 
and it appears that future steady expansion 
can be anticipated as new applications for 
pressure diecast products are developed 


MISCELLANEOUS RAILWAY CONTRACTS 


During 1957 your Company successfully 
negotiated some large-scale contracts for the 
supply of equipment in connection with the 
British Railways development and modernisa- 
tion programme. This programme was 


severely curtailed following Government . 


restrictions on capital investment, and work 
on these contracts came to a standstill. 


ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


The consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
prt .-ated to you shows a profit for the year 
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of £84,466, after taxation, compared with the 
net loss of £32,620 for the year 1957, express- 
ing the benefits of the improved efficiency 
and increased production to which I have 
already referred. 


As to the current assets and liabilities, the 
liquid position shows a considerable improve- 
ment compared with a year ago. There has 
been a reduction in stocks and work-in- 
progress from .£940,088 to £811,186, and 
you will also note there has been a satisfac- 
tory reversal of the unfavourable position 
which obtained last 7 in regard to sundry 
debtors and creditors 


The Company’s investment in capital 
equipment has continued on a modest scale, 
as plant available has been adequate for 
immediate needs. Since the end of the year 
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the Beard has considered it wise to sanction 
further increases in plant purchases to widen 
and improve production capacity. 

The terms of the five per cent loan have 
been satisfied by a further repayment of 
£30,000 since the date of the Balance Sheet, 
leaving the balance of the loan at £210,000. 


DIVIDEND 


Your Directors, having given due con- 
sideration to the trading results for the year 
and being mindful of the necessity to con- 
serve resources, recommend the payment 
of a first and final dividend of six per 
cent, less income tax, on the 10s, Ordinary 
Shares, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 











Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank 


Theatiner St. 9-15 


MUNICH 


Kardinal-Faulhaber St. 10 


240 Branch Offices in Bavaria, the Palatinate and Baden-Wiirttemberg 


Offices of the Mortgage Department 


at Augsburg, Berlin, Diisseldorf, Frankfurt/Main, Hamburg, Hanover, Landshut, Ludwigshafen/Rhine, 


Niirnberg, Wiirzburg. 


-At the General Meeting held on April 29, 1959, it was agreed to distribute a dividend of 
12 per cent and a bonus of 4 per cent on nominal DM 60,000,000 common stock for the 


business year 1958. 


Starting April 30, 1959, dividend and jbonus will be paid less a deduction of 25 per cent capital 
tax, against surrender of warrant No. 6 at any branch office of our bank and the paying offices already 


published. 


Following are some figures from the Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1958 : 
Capital (capital stock and reserves) ...........eesseeeeeeeseeeneee 


Deposits with the 


Banking Department ...c..cccscccccvdcevceeccss 


(including Savings Deposits ...............ceceeeeceeeeceeeees 


Pension Fund ........c.se0- 


erase eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ewe eee 


Long-Term Loans of Mortgage Department ................65e000: 
Outstanding Bonds and Borrowings of Mortgage Department........ 


Net Profit....... sede e¥etece 


Munich, April 1959. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee wee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


DM __120,020,000.— 
about DM 1,926,572,000.— 
about DM 679,339,000).— 
about DM  64,489,000.— 
about DM _ 856,179,000.— 
about DM 1,320,969,000.— 
about DM 1,397,159,000.— 
about DM 9,770,000.— 


THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 
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Seal 


BRITISH TIMKEN 


HE bid of 83s. 9d. in cash made by 
Z 8 the American parent, Timken Roller 
Bearing, for the 2,337,500 £1 ordinary 
shares in British Timken held by the 
minority shareholders seemed reason- 
able. But it was not attractive enough for 
the Prudential Assurance, which owns 
112,000 shares, and some other institu- 
tional investors, who held that for really 
long term holders, the offer was inade- 
quate. Their opposition has been strong 
enough to prevent TRB securing the 90 
per cent acceptance that would have 
enabled it to acquire the remaining 
shares compulsorily. Holders of over 
1,600,000 shares (about 70 per cent of 
the minority portion) accepted the offer ; 
TRB now controls just over 85 per cent 
of the ordinary capital of £5 million. 

The offer has now been made uncon- 
ditional, so that the £1 million of {£1 
preference shares will have to be 
redeemed as promised in the original 
offer at 22s. 6d., but the date for accep- 
tance has been extended until June 9th. 
If by that time the remaining minority 
shareholders have not accepted, they are 
faced with the possibility of the liquida- 
tion of British Timken. The American 
parent always intended to absorb British 
Timken and holding more than 75 per 
cent of the equity, it can force a liquida- 
tion. In a liquidation, the American 
company would be the only obvious 
buyer, for if British Timken were sold 
to a third party it might be without its 
name and trade marks. What the 
minority shareholders would get out of 
liquidation is problematical, but it must 
be hoped that the need to liquidate will 
not arise. 


ANGLO AMERICAN 


N the boom in Kaffir shares, the Ios. 
ordinary shares of Anglo American, 
biggest and most powerful of the South 
African finance houses, have risen rela- 
tively more steeply than the shares of 
the gold mines it administers. At 
190s. 6d. the Anglo American units 
yield only 44 per cent on the maintained 
dividend of 80 per cent. They open an 
important route into copper, diamonds, 
coal and many other minerals in 
Southern Africa as well as gold. But at 
the moment the yield is clearly discount- 
ing the rising income of the OFS and 
Klerksdorp gold producers rather than 
reflecting hopes of a spectacular rise 
in income from the group’s other 
interests. It is true that the dividends 
of the Rhodesian copper producers will 
be raised this year and that the diamond 
industry is likely to enjoy a better and 
more profitable year than in 1958, but 
the real justification for the present price 
of Anglo American lies in the informa- 
tion in the full report about the South 
African gold mining industry. 
Last year, thanks to the better grades 
and higher output of the new mines, the 





working profit of the gold producers in 
the Anglo American group rose from 
£22.1 milion to £26.3 million, and, 
thanks to the higher dividends declared 
by the new gold mines and by such 
associated finance houses as WRIT and 
OFSIT, the investment income of Anglo 
American rose from {4,763,000 to 
£6,317,000. The revival of interest in 
Kaffir shares is reflected in the rise of 
the market value of Anglo American’s 
quoted investments from £69 million to 
£90 million—representing a massive 
reserve behind the book value of £36 
million. It was also reflected in the issue 
of convertible bearer bonds to the 
Deutsche Bank in connection with 
De Beers’ purchase of an interest: in 
Williamson Diamonds and in the sale 
of Kaffir shares by Anglo American and 
other finance houses to the American 
trust, American-South African Invest- 
ment. The profit that the “shops” 
made on these sales was not taxed and 
this is reflected in a surplus on realisa- 
tion of investments of £308,000 in the 
consolidated accounts. That surplus is 
struck as is the group’s usual practice, 
after charging amounts written off in- 
vestments against any share-dealing 
profits. 


1957 1958 
Income and Dividends : £'000s_ £’000s 
Interest income, royalties, 
eS Ses hae oe emrcknnd 3,585 3,846 
Investment income........ 4,763 6,317 
Net surplus on realisation of 
investments*............ Dr. 421 308 
I SUNIL cic. So twowewes 1,871 ° 2,125 
PINE i 5 5d'0s ccs 0 Se 5,714 7,782 
BRR ae re 459 600 
PEE Somos wade ba dks vs 5,255 7,182 
Ordinary dividend ........ 3,980 4,224 
Retained profits........... 1,607 3,629 
Consolid. balance. sheet: 
Investments— 
SEE oS vesie cceed cus 33,546 36,022 
Unquoted ..vecssccccces 8,072 7,732 
ee eee rors = a 1,829 
Gilt-edged, etc. ......... 2,309 1,556 
Loans to associated com- 
ED. So adn d60-06% a 1S 20,163 21,942 
Loans by associated com- 
DNID Gi. sina phe ddeek 36,957 445,205 
Debenture and loan stock 6,145 14,628 
Capital reserves........... 7,694 8,946 
Revenue reserves ......... 23,838 26,925 
Ordinary capital .......... 4,780 4,959 


* Less amounts written off. ft Includes the 
loan of 50,000,000 D.M. made to the Corporation 
who in turn made a convertible loan of £4,200,000 
to De Beers Consolidated Mines. + Market 
value :—1957, £68,971,000 ; 1958, £89,982,000. 


The accounts thus bear every mark 
of the Kaffir boom that has’ so 
strengthened what was already an enor- 
mously strong finance house that its 
chairman, Mr Harry Oppenheimer, says 
“that never in its history has the group 
been so well-placed for financing any 
new business that may arise.” In con- 
sidering this statement and the political 
risks in Southern Africa (to which Mr. 
Oppenheimer devotes much of his state- 
ment), investors must hope that their 
expectations of a more liberal distribu- 
tion policy will soon be fulfilled. 





BOWATER PAPER 


OWATER PAPER CORPORATION is to raise 
£5,000,000 by the issue of 6} per 
cent debenture stock at par, of which 
£1,500,000 will be placed with one of 
the company’s bankers and £3,500,000 
with institutional investors. The issue 
is a funding operation to pay off the 
£5,500,000 bank overdraft incurred by 
the Bowater Steamship Navigation in 
financing the group’s shipbuilding pro- 
gramme. The stock will not have a 
quotation and the proportion taken up 
by the bank is to be redeemed in 1968 
at par and the remainder will be 
redeemed between 1969 and 1982, also 
at par. 


Bowater’s shipbuilding programme is 
now almost completed. Last year one 
new 8,500 ton paper-carrying vessel 
and four 5,400 tons vessels designed to 
carry raw materials such as woodpulp 
were brought into commission. Another 
5,400 ton ship is still under construction, 
and in the last report the directors 
stated that they hoped this last vessel 
will be delivered and in service by the 
end of this year. The group’s fleet will 
then comprise 12 ships, including the 
four vessels acquired in association with 
the subsidiary, Mersey Paper of Canada, 
in May 1956. The Bowater fleet carries 
about half the group’s cargoes and at 
the moment, in spite of the world 
surplus of newsprint and the slump in 
freight markets, all the vessels are fully 
employed. 


J. AND P. COATS 


F@ the third successive year J. & P. 
Coats, the sewing cotton group, has 
reported a fall in its consolidated net 
profits. This time they have fallen again 
sharply, from £8,692,309 to £6,157,925. 
The directors have in the past pursued 
a conservative dividend policy and for 
1958 they are leaving the total ordinary 
dividend unchanged at 83 per cent. But 
in addition they have declared a special 
interim dividend of 1} per cent for the 
current year. This presumably is a 
profits tax interim. The further fall in 
group profits is partly explained by the 
higher provision for exchange losses of 
£1,310,000 (against £568,000), though 
slightly less has been written off stocks 
at £1,196,000 (against £1,250,000 in 
1957). A fall in profits from the group’s 
overseas interests is suggested by the 
smaller foreign tax charge of {2.3 
million (against £2.8 million), while the 
fall in British tax from £1.9 million to 
just over £1 million and the lower gross 
profits of the parent company at £4.5 
million (against £4.9 million) probably 
reflect narrowing profit margins at home. 
The £1 ordinary stock units at 26s. 3d. 
yield 7.9 per cent on the assumption of 
a 10 per cent dividend, which is only 
barely covered by earnings. 
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PHILIP HILL 


HILIP HILL Investment Trust’s report 
P and accounts for the year ended 
March 31st reflect the buoyancy of 
the capital market in a period when 
The Economist ordinary share indicator 
rose from 139.4 to 256.1. Issuing houses 
and industrial bankers are among the 
first to benefit from active markets and 
the consolidated profits before tax of 
the trust’s subsidiary Philip Hill, Hig- 
ginson have jumped by 21 per cent from 
£553,803 to £673,645; its net profits 
have risen by £63,507 at £317,305. The 
consolidated balance sheet of Philip 
Hill, Higginson shows its total share 
capital and reserves at £1,976,000 but 
the trust’s interest in this wholly owned 
subsidiary is entered in its books at 
only £500,000. Moreover, the market 
value of the quoted investments is 
£732,069 higher than the book value of 
just over £1 million. 

The parent trust has had another 
record year and the total ordinary divi- 
dend has been raised from 17 to 20 per 
cent. The higher dividend is still 
covered twice by the net income of 
£723,899 (against £605,294). The aggre- 
gate market value of the trust’s own 
quoted investments stood at £16,714,507 
—more than double the book value of 
£7,172,270, after deducting an invest- 
ment reserve of £2,970,396. Practically 
all the trust’s holdings—95.6 per cent 
of their total market value—are in 
equities, with 23 per cent im - dollar 
equities. The 5s. ordinary shares at 
their current price of 29s. 6d. yield 3.4 
per cent. 


GUEST, KEEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS 


NOTE in these columns on May 16th 
A drew some wrongly based con- 
clusions about the profit experience of 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds and its 
subsidiaries last year. John Lysaght 
Limited is a holding company owning 
eight overseas subsidiaries, mainly in 
Australia; all its ordinary capital is 
owned by GKN but as its preference 
shares and debentures are quoted its 
results are published separately. John 
Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works, the iron 
and steel company, is wholly owned by 
GKN and its results are not announced 
separately. The increase of £1,196,225 
to *£4,716,986 in the profits of John 
Lysaght Limited (which was bigger than 
the increase reported by the GKN group 
as a whole) came from the operations of 
overseas subsidiaries and not, as was 
stated in the note, from the iron and 
steel operations of John Lysaght’s 
Scunthorpe Works. 


SIMON-CARVES AND 
JOHN THOMPSON 


Gas has fared better than 
many of the other companies that 
have a stake in atomic power. Its 
ordinary dividend was raised from 20 
Per cent to 25 per cent in 1957 and 
although it was left unchanged at 25 per 
cent for 1958 shareholders received a 
tax free capital distribution of 7} per 
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cent last November. Earnings in recent 
years have been stable; last year net 
profits at £686,301 were £16,334 higher 
than in 1957 as to some extent earnings 
have been insulated from the growing 
keenness of competition by the volume 
of orders in hand. Following an advance 
of more than 10 per cent in 1957, sales 
last year scored another “impressive 
increase,” and the chairman, Mr R. B. 
Potter, says, that although the order 
book is less than it was a year ago he 
does not expect any great change in 
turnover or profits in the coming year. 
Nonetheless, he sounds a distinct note of 
warning ; the number of new orders 
obtained was disappointingly low, and 
he points to an excess of capacity in the 
boiler making industry. No doubt some 
investors had been counting on Simon- 
Carves’ association with GEC in build- 
ing atomic power stations to offset any 
decline in other business but Mr Potter 
points out that big sums are being spent 
on research and development (whfch are 
written off as they are incurred) in 
nuclear power projects without any real 
assurance of a proper continuity of work. 


Similar fears were voiced last year 
by the chairman of John Thompson, the 
boiler making company linked with AEI 
in an atomic power consortium, and with 
Power-Gas and Humphreys in setting 
up nuclear chemical plant. Over the full 
year to December 31st, the group’s 
trading profit fell by 29 per cent, from 
£2,411,055 to £1,742,336, and the cover 
on the unchanged ordinary dividend of 
25 per cent was reduced to 14 times. 
Although profits from-year to year must 
vary with the completion of contracts, 
it seems that profit margins have 
narrowed sharply. John Thompson’s §s. 
ordinary shares now yield 5} per cent 
at 22s. 3d: and the §s. ordinary units 
of Simon-Carves yield 4} per cent at 
29s. 3d. xd. 


ROYAL MAIL 


a the trading profits of Royal 
Mail Lines fell by more than a third 
last year, from just over £3 million to 
£2,300,000, the ordinary dividend was 
reduced by only one per cent to 8 per 
cent. Mr Walter C. Warwick points 
out that the group pursued a conserva- 
tive policy in earlier years when profits 
were booming. That is no longer the 
case and shareholders have to be pre- 
pared for a further fall in earnings this 
year. Royal Mail operates a fleet of 46 
ships, trading chiefly with South America 
and the West Indies. The earnings of 
the group’s refrigerated cargo ships suf- 
fered last year from the decline in ship- 
ments of meat from Argentina and 
Uruguay while the further fall in the 
profits of its passenger liners reflected 
the economic difficulties that Argentina 
and Brazil continue to experience and 
another fall in the value of their curren- 
cies. The profits of the group’s wholly 
owned subsidiary, Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion, have been affected by the decline 
in commodity prices and the chairman 
says they will fall sharply this year. 
Royal Mail had £7 million in gilt-edged 
and cash at the end of last December. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: 


May 20 June 3 June 17 
LAST DEALINGS: June 2 June 16 June 30 
ACCOUNT DAY: june 9 June 23 July 7 





ILT-EDGED prices weakened this week 

on the setback in sterling and fears 
of higher interest rates in the United 
States ; but on Wednesday small invest- 
ment buying and some “ bear covering ” 
led to a slight rally. In the long-dated 
stocks Gas 3 per cent 90-95 lost 7% at 
65. Among irredeemables War Loan 
34 per cent closed {2 lower at 65;*%. The 
announcement of the South African loan 
had no significant effect on home Cor- 
poration and Dominion loans, which 
were easier in sympathy with Govern- 
ment stocks. Among foreign bonds 
Greek issues were again in demand and 
the 7 per cent stock rose 7 to 43} on 
continued debt settlement hopes. ; 


Industrial equities prices moved rather 
irregularly and on Monday some profits 
were taken. But on Tuesday, the Watney 
Mann take-over bid from Sears Hold- 
ings dominated the market and led to 
widespread gains in brewery shares. On 
Wednesday, the employment figures 
helped most industrial stocks to close 
above their worst, but over the week to 
Wednesday’s close The Economist indi- 
cator gained only 0.1 to-a new peak of 
272.4. Brewery shares were bought as a 
speculation about the value of their 
properties ; Fremlins gained 5s. 3d. at 
59s. and Friary Meux put on 3s. 9d. at 
55s. 6d. 

Enfield Rolling Mills gained 6s. to 
56s. 6d. and Enfield Cables iumped 
2s. 6d. to 23s. 6d. on rumours that a bid 
would be made for the two firms follow- 
ing the completion of the proposed 
merger. Fisons shot up 6s. 3d. on invest- 
ment buying in a market short of stock. 
Motor shares were active with Rover 
gaining 2s. 7}d. at 25s. 9d. and Jaguar 
Is. Od. at 58s. 14d. on merger rumours, 
which have since been denied. Ford 
jumped 1s. 73d. to a new “high” at 
67s. 14d. and B.M.C. rose 6d. to 18s. 
In commercial vehicles, ACV put on 
1o}d. at 67s. 14d. In aircraft shares 
Fairey gained 2s. 44d. to 26s. 6d. on US 
buying. Stores were active with Harrods 
up 58. 6d. at 93s. 9d. and House of 
Fraser 4s. better at 42s. 

Leading oils were dull with Shell 
1s. 14d. lower at 135s. and Burmah 2s. 
down at 82s. 6d. Lobitos lost 1s. 14d. 
on the passing of the dividend and, in 
sympathy, Anglo-Ecuador eased 3d. to 
16s. 9d. Anglo-Egyptian dropped 3s. 9d. 
on reports of a setback in the deseques- 
tration of the company’s properties. 
Kaffirs were well supported largely by 
buying from Johannesburg, West Wits 
gaining 7s. 3d. at 66s. and Offsits 2s. 3d. 
better at 102s. In the finance house 
group, Union Corporation gained 3s. to 
62s. The Financial Times Gold Mines 
index touched a new peak on Monday 
at 94.2. In diamonds, De Beers reached 
a new peak at 150s. 7}d.—gs. 43d. up 
on the week. 



















































































































































































































































































Prices, 





High 


1003), 
9734 
99316 

1003), 
101'!39 
96337 
9355 
1013, 

100716 
85!3), 


9316 
83716 
86 
76!'3)¢ 
105'i6 | 
863, 
98g 
8913), 
1013, 


69346 
a 


Prices, 
High 


102 
107 

77 
103 


10675 
1017, 
744 


103!, 

1043, 
941, 
98! 

101', 
57 


64 


110 
192 


47% 
169'4 
1183, 


59 


Ath. Topeka.. 
Can. Pacific. . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Union Pacific . 
Amer. Electric. 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 
Cons. Edison .. | 643 
Int. Tel. & Tel..| 405g | 403, 
Standard Gas .. 
United Corpn.. 
Western Union 367g | 36 
Alcoa 
Aluminium .. 
Amer. Can.. 
Am. Smelting .. 
Am. Viscose . 
Anaconda | 
Beth. Steel .... 














8 


| Savings Bonds 3%. . . 1960-70 





War Loan 3!2% ..after 1952 | 66!g* | 
Conv. 3!,%..after Apr. 1961 | 663, | 
| Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 | 38s | 
ee yy See | 5I3i6 
Treasury 2 2% after Apr. 1975 | 49!2 


| British Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 90 | 





Brit. Transport 3%. .1978-88 | 683, 





| 65! 


344 | 3', 
91n*| 935 


* Ex dividend. 


t Tax free. 
(c) Year’s dividend. 














BRITISH FUNDS Price, | 
AND May 
GUARANTEED 20, 
STOCKS 1959 | 
| aT = = 
War Lean 3% ...... 1955-59 | 100!, | 100! i¢ 
Funding 2'2%....... 1956-61 | 97%._ | 9 
Exchequer 2%.......+-- 1960 | 98313. | 987, 
Exchequer 3%.......+- 1960 | 992132 | 99916 
Conversion 4!,%......- 1962 | 101532 | 100293, 
Exchequer 3%...... 1962-63 | 96!32 
Exchequer 2!,% .... 1963-64 | 922!3. 
Conversion 434% ...... 1963 | 101%6 101932 
Conversion 41% .....- 1964 | 100!33. | 100', 
Savings Bonds 3%...1955-65 | 915g 
Funding 3%.......- 1959-69 | 84!i, 
Funding 4%......-- 1960-90 | 90'g | 


Savings Bonds 2! 7h, 1964-67 
Savings Bonds 3%...1965-75 | 76! 


Exchequer 5'2% ......- 1966 | 1033, 103!5 


Funding 3% ........ 1966-68 | 85! 

Victory 4% ......-+- 1920-76 | 963, 
Conversion 3'2%.....-- 1969 | 88!li¢ 
Conversion 5!4%......- 1974 | 9914" | 
Treasury 3'9%...... 1977-80 | 77!5\,* 
Treasury 3'9%...... 1979-81 | 78lg | 775s 
Funding 5'2%......- 1982-84 | 1045,, | 10334 
Redemption 3% ....1986-96 | 663, | 6 


Funding 3'2%..... 1999-2004 | 73! 
Consols 4%. .after Feb. 1957 | 75316 


British Electric 412% 1967-69 | 963, 
British Electric 3% . 1968-73 | 78716 
British Electric 3%..1974-77 | 75'. | 
British Electric 414% 1974-79 | 88!5;¢ | 
British Electric 3',% 1976-79 | 787, | 


British Gas 3'9%.... 1969-71 86', 
British Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 | 68 
Brit. Transport 3%. . 1968-73 | 787i 
Brit. Transport 4%. .1972-77 | 85!2* 















FIXED INTEREST 
STOCKS 





DOMINION AND COLONIAL 


PEE ois 5 bic cledatcccsice 1960-62 
Australia 6%....... Od600be00s9% 1974-76 
Coyton 4% 2. ceccee ednepeedone 1973-75 
RINGS. ca aske adn wibdeow 1977-82 
New Zealand 6%...........06. 1976-80 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ..... 1976-79 
Southern Rhodesia 2'2%......... 1965-70 


CORPORATION AND 
PUBLIC BOARDS 


| Agricultural Mortgage 5',%...... 1980-85 


| Birmingham 534%........0ee000: 1974-76 
Es bbb odes Vedcas cawss 1958-63 
RRO GARG «0 cc cgecccecccnes’s 1966-68 
| Corporation of London 5!'4%..... 1976-79 
GF ot | Ry ray after 1920 
| Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%..... 1934-2003 


FOREIGN BONDS 


| German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%) .... 
German 5'2% 1930 (Enfaced 4'2%)........ 


|) Grogk 79% Rehigee ...icccccccceses 1924 
| Japan S% (Enfaced) ......cccccccces 1907 
Japan 6 yp SED nn ced eae wan 1924 
Uruguay 3',% Bonds (Assented)......... 








Jaw YORK CL OowNS PRICES 
















| 28!5 Boeing....... 38 } 38! 
.| 295g | 30 Celanese ...... | 35! | 38lg 
173, | 18 Chrysler...... | 715g | 69'5 
‘| 3434 | 36!2 [ Col. Palmolive. |113 a 26% 
.| 53% | 52 | Crown Zeller. . | 565, 
.244'2 2453, | Distillers Seag.. | Sette 3a 


Douglas....... sy 5235 
Du Pont ...... ‘fae 257 

East. Kodak ...| 8I'g | 83'4 
Ford Motor .. | 69! 4 | 72! 
Gen. Electric .. | 80'2 | 80!4 
General Foods . | 83 | 8634 
General Motors 52 | 51 

Goodyear ..... 139 = [13934 
ett OU. nas 116l, (11534 
Pt 6 okies | 71 75!5 
Int. Bus. Mach.. 396 (436 

Int. Harvester . 437, | 48!, 


















() Unassented stock. 





Price, | 
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Nat. Distillers . 


Procter Gambia | ore 





Sears Roebuck . 


20th Cent. Fox. 
Union Carbide. |144! 





West. Electric . 


t Assumed average life 9 years. 


§ Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £, 
(d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. 


li Ex capitalisation. 
(e) To earliest date, (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7+2 sterling. 
















ORDINARY 
STOCKS 
s STEEL AND 
ee ENGINEERING 
& | Colvilles.. <5. x iecccds Fa] 
8 b Dorman Long......... fl 
3 | Steel Co. of Wales..... él | 
8 b Stewarts & Lloyds ..... fl 
6 a | John Summers......... él | 
8!, b United Steel .......... 
4a | John Brown........... 
1b | Cammell Laird ....... 
7'2 b | Swan Hunter.......... él 
Pe PV Wickels 55 visas cegececd 
DO MINE cies Cape valores 
143s b | Coventry Gauge. . 
T4 b| Alfred Herbert... 
5 a@/| Ransome & Marles 
3. @| Renold Chains..... és 
3344 | Allied Ironfounders ....£1 | 
7 b| Babcock & Wilcox ..... él | 
13!) b | British Aluminium.....£1 | 
20 ¢ | Davy & United........ 
9 b| Guest Keen........... fl 
5 a@/ Metal Box ............ £t 
4#33b | C. A. Parsons ......... fi 
1S b | John Thompson....... 5/- 
7!2.@ | Tube Investments...... fl 
' BUILDING, etc. 
9 b | Associated Portland... .£I 
5 @| British Plaster Board. loy- 
10 b | Richard Costain ....... 
5 a | Crittall Manufacturing. 5) 
Il b | London Brick ......... 
5 a/| Wall Paper Defd....... ri 
CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 
13, b | Albright & Wilson... .5/- 
6b | Borax Defd........... 5/- 
12'2 b | Brit. Ind. Plastics ..... 2/- 
623 b | WU nkbachaces “cows él 
DOT UGE. 20s tan ca eesters él. 
14 b | International Paints ...4/- | 
8!2b | Monsanto...........- 5/- | 
5 @ | Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- | 
| * ELECTRICAL 
| AND RADIO 
MOP ABA cons cedeceeceest ra} 
9B OIG) 6 ee uh sees seg él 
2'2@ | Decca Record ....... 10/- | 
D8 PP Ast ee panceeses 10/- | 
10 b | English Electric........ fl 
3 a! General Electric....... él 
12! ¢ | Pye Defd. ........... /- 
1! Bb! A. Reyrolle........... 
| MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 
7! | British Motor ........ 5/- 
8'2b | Ford Motor..........- él 
12') ¢ | Leyland Motor ........ fl 
4 4) Rootes Motors ....... 4/- 
12 ¢ | Standard Motor ...... 5/- 
12'\2b | Dunlop Rubber...... 10/- | 
2'2 4 | Joseph Lucas .......... £i | 
17') b | Pressed Steel......... 5/- 
TX | Triplex Holdings ....10/- 
6'2 b | Bristol Aeroplane. ...10/- 
Nil | De Havilland.......... fl 
t6'2 b | Dowty Group....... 10/- | 
7 b| Hawker Siddeley ...... £1 | 
1S b) Rolls-Royce........... él 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
8 b | Bowater Paper ........ fl 
9 b/| Albert E. Reed........ él 
ee” Ree £\ 
15 b} Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 5/- 
12'2 b | Odhams Press....... 10/- 
TEXTILES 
25 @ | 6. & O. Caeee . csc cese fl 
5 a) Fine Spinners ......... él 
12'2 b | Lancashire Cotton ..... él 
2!2a | Patons & Baldwins ..... él 
4 a) Salts (Saltaire)........5 
5 a| Woolcombers 
3 a| Bradford Dyers........ él 
22'2 ¢ | Calico Printers ........ él 
3 a| Courtaulds............ él 
10 b | Jute Industries....... 10/- 
PEC) TOM ccecdsrcwuretey fl 
DRAPERY & STORES 
10 b | Boots Pure Drug ..... 5/- 
5 a| Debenhams......... 10/- 
Tae | GUS. "A’......02-0 5/- 
Cire Ot CORPO Ss io soi e aca él 
10 a | House of Fraser ‘A’... .5/- | 
10 b | Lewis's Investment ...4/- 
25 b| Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- 
22', b | United Drapery ...... 5/- | 
13'3 a | Woolworth....... .. 5/- 
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Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (6) (©) 











p . 
1102/6 
62/10'2*, | 63/- 


25/6 | 26/6 


| 62/- 
| 41/3* 


54/3 
66/6 


87/6 





65/7!2* 


41/1" 


aera) 54/6 








q Ex rights. 


tt Ex all. 










(a) Interim dividend. 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest date 





Price, Price, 


May 20, | May 27, 
139 19 ay 2, 
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YORK STOCKS 





















Last Two 


Prices, 1959 ee ORDINARY | Price, 





Price, | Yield, Prices, 1959 Last Two 


ORDINARY | Price, | Price, | Yield, 


































mm 
| Me 20,| May 27, | May 27, Dividends | 
| fea Ses STOCKS ie] a ae oe ividends | . May 20, | May 27, | May 27, 
t, we | owe ee 1959 | 1959'| 1959 High | tow | (te | Ste 1959) 1959'| 1959 
59 ——— a ee ae ———t , = as 
} ] | } 
| er | % % | MISCELLANEOUS | | 
= BANKING { Lo | Eel olen ~ 
gym, | sim, | 6 | 8° b | Barclays .....c.s cece av | s7oy | s7/-* | 420 | orig | Yr | | 26° 0 | Asoc. Bri. Pcture--.3/- | 43/9 | 4/6 | “ 
SI/-, | 40/3. | 4!3@| 5236 | Lloyds.......... 00... £1 47/9 | Si/- | 3°92 | 6479 -| age Wc} 5 @ | British Match ......... él roe co 
00 70/6 | 60/I', | 6%4a| - 6%4b| Midland ....... 2.0.00: £1 | 70/3 | 70/6 | 4:26**) 9/91, | oie | 2}. 88 | eae Cuveen . “Gan. |. aan 
44 65/3 |54/- | 4!2a) 5!) b | National Provincial ....£1 | 65/- 64/9 | 3°71** 1) 53/3 | 35/9 n b % eee a9 267 
are 70/3 52/9 Se! 75 i) Miieiieeer Oct. él 70/3 70/6 | 3-55 66/9 7a b Sha CO ur. cnektaeak 48/9 2-67 
0 90/6 | 68/9 | Mya} 2b | District.............-. £1 | 90/-- | 90/6 | 3-76 21/6 seid eee ielineee 2358/9 rit 
53 25/6 | I7/- 6 a| 10 b| Martins.........+.+. 5/- | 22/3 21/7', | 3-70 14/3 10/- a ey re s Bay .-:....., ' a pe 4 
7s 49/3 | 31/7 | 5 @| 7!2b| Com. Bk. of Scot, ‘A’ 10/— | 46/7! | 49/3 | 2:54 | 23/112 | 16/3 | mel 38 ¢| seek ee wii Bye | sa 
p] g0/- | 67/6 7 a\| 9% b| Royal Bank of Scotland.£! | 80/- | a0/- rir 15/7 | 11/3% | laa) 7b | Thomas Tilling TT Tay= | b4/tigh| 15/1 | 3-53 
2 44/- | 37/9 4 a| % b| Barclays D.C.0........€1) 4/- | B/E | oh 26/42 | 69/71. | Sa) 10. b | Turner & Newall... £1 | 72/10!y | 72/7'g | 4:13 
9 41/9 | 43/9 71,a\ 7!,b| Chartered Bank ....... £1 | 46/9 | 46/6 | S45 JIOR/E | 86/72 | Gb) Bisa | Unilever. ............. £1 104/- | 99/~ | 3-39 
. £31%\6 | £275, | $2-10c | $2-25c | Royal Bank of Canada. $10 £31'g aise 3a 3/6 47/3 | 3340 | | 8%4b | United Glass .........£1 | 50/3" | 50/3* | 4:98 
0 £21'5ig | £1B%;6 | $1-60c | $1-65c | Bank of Montreal..... $10 | £21316 7 | 3:69 | 31/9 | t4iga | T105,b | United Molasses ..... 10/- | 32/9* | 32/9* 7:48 
: 37'4 | -30! 9 ¢| 9 ¢| Bank of New S, Wales.£20 | 36% | 35, | 3.28" L 
e 38/3 32/3 4a 6 b| Bank of Ldn. & S. Amer. £1 | 37/1'2 am 4H S7/- | 49/6 | t2'2@| 164d | British Petroleum...... £1 | 52/- 51/- 5:60 
5 | 9 ne 5, a | tered yada ees nadaces £1 | 83/6 82/6 5°44 
BI FINANCIAL 4 4 20 | 2 oyal Dutch ........ 20 fl. | £15!5,, | L1S%* | 3-01 
68 36/- | 28/41 | 220@| 5 b| Alexanders ........... ch | 35/- | 38/9 | 4:20 |'52/6 | 131/- «| t5° a | 13% b | Shell Transport. ....... El 136/3" 135/- | 4-53 
2 49/6 | 42/6 $i 4 7 b/| National Discount ‘B’. £1 | 48/9 49/3 4:87 73/6 | 54/9 | iS eh ssn Lah, I 6 oe vb wens 10/- | 69/- 66/3 . @ 
0 58/3 | 49/- Gira | . Geb-| Union Dttount ..<.:.:4), | 56/3 [50/8 | 420 | CMP” | 8/6r" |. Bye) 15. .b | WakeReld CC....... lo/- | 43/- | 43/9 | 5:14 
B 47/9 | 40/9 | ¥8'3a |. 21236 | Commercial Union....5/- | 44/6 | 47/= | 4:26 SOUPS 
2 ap a ioe) ed | Siam ates Sf i387 37/6 | 4-00 | 46/6 39/3 612 | 13!2 | Brit. & Com'wealth. .10/- | 44/6 43/- 4-65 
8 207/6 \60/-  #32-35c 't41-17e | Equity & Law ........ 8/6 185/- 190/- 3-01 20/- 17/3 10 ¢ “Ah. +e £1 | 17/7!, | 17/3 9-28 
8 7282/6 192/6 | 40 a, 60 b| Legal & General... 5/- 270/- (2862/6 | !-77 33/6 29/6 145 ¢ | 10 ¢ | Furness Withy ....... £1} 31/9 | 32/3 6-20 
98 120/- 114/6 | 420 a| $50 b| Pearl................ 5/- (14/9 "f20/- | 4:77 /& | \6/- 10 b| 10 | London & Overseas...5/— | 16/3 | 16/- | 6°25 
2%60/- 210/- (tl47n¢ 1624, ol ed a. 4/- 250/- |260/- | 4:09 38/3 | 31/6 ZS @| iO &1 OR Omee, ...%,..5.3 él | 33/3 | 33/- 6:67 
44 107/6 78/6 8 ai Wb Royal Exchange........ £1 107/6 \107/6 3-35 6/5 13/6 | A Ze | Reardon Smith ecco 10/- | 14/3 13/6 1-85 
s 28/T!y | 16/2l, | 83a . | Gealilen,.. 3022. 5/- | 26/10! | 26/10!,| 3°02 | 20/- Th ¢ e-| Royal Mall. fic ciccues £1 | 20/6" | 19/9* 8-10 
90 Bure | 2173 7!;a| 89 b | Lombard Banking.....5/- | 30/- | 30/9 | 2°60** | pueees 
4 ws, 13/6 | 16 b| 4 @| UDT..........00c00e £1 (0590/6 jiSi/— | 2-65 PISHE2 Nes/e | 28 oo | Oe | Conca ue ee liSer3 a6? | 4:36 
2 i 4/9 ITs b 10 | BET. es | | 3973 39/9 3-46 a | General Mining........ fi 136/3 | 4:% 
= 4M Py 62 a) ; | eet. & ar se isi, | 15/6 | 3-23 <i | 49/4! 40 a/ 100 6 | Union Corporation ...2/6 | 59/- 62/- 5-64 
B/3 | 19/6 |. 2, @| 4! b | Land Securities......10/- | 21/4" ee | oe 1a5/— 11/10 @ 6 0 2 | fren seas duld oa 180/712 iai/3° | 3:39 
- aee.,f 1 - ' et See = 2) a tate Geduld ... .5/- , 
18/ 14/7!) | 12¢ | 2'@ | London & County ...10/ | 16/4" 70/6 | 61/6 | 35 b| 35 a@_| Hartebeestfontein .. .10/- 69/3 | 69/9 | 10-04 
f || | e0p, oni, | dares fates] #3 8] $2 | Seer oo ae ia | 
; Y | 2° 2 ) a | Western Holdings ....5/- 149/4!, 159/4!, | 4-71 
25 | | AND TOBACCO | 67/6 | 57/5!4 | 12!2b| 5 @| Consolidated Zin £1 | 66/3* | 66/-* | 4-55 
¥ oi | 22/6, | 15 -¢ | 10 © | .iied Bakeries ‘A’... 5/= | 31/9. | 34/6 | 2-17 |14t/3. 1121/3 | 8070 | 120 b| De Beers Defd. Reg. .-3/- 41/3 150/74 | 6-64 
a 2) 23/4! | ° ¢c 4 a | Beecham Group ...... 5/- | 34/4'2 | 34/412 | 3-49 $1723, | $1543, | $3-75¢ | $2-60c | International Nickel.n.p.v. $165! $162% | 2-84 
5°71 EB 10/6 | b| 2! @| International Tea ..... 5/- | 1/6 | 1/6 4-13 10/- | 7/10!,; 5 @| IS b| London Tin.......... 4/-| 9/6 9/10'2| 8-10 
“9 are 74/9 | Heb § a| J. Uyons ‘A’......2.cds £1 | 83/3 | 87/3 | 3-25 | 86/3 | 73/1',,| 30 b| 12!,@)| Rhod. Anglo-Amer. ..10/- | 84/4!) | 88/10!) 4-78h 
2 esis * a > ey EE 5 226 cece dats 10/- 20/7" | 20/10',| 4-79 19/- 15/- 6'4b 623.4 | Rhod. Selection Tst. ..5/- | 17/6 17/7" 2:07h 
#8/i0!; a 2 | wae “ Faves Lele seep aewode . 7 | feiT98 are .! 3-00 oie | ares = : s ¢ } we ace Sas ddades 10/- | 51/10!, 48/1", 4-16 
- we & Lyle..........- 2 P { BOE ccccees ~ ' . 
= 12/9 "| 10/00| | sw | Unigate s..ssccecses. S/- | 12/6" | 12/6 "| 4-00"+| S676 | arfe. | EB | 18 | Tamganyiin Cons. ...ci0/- | 48/3. | 49/—* | 6-63" 
4-84 oe ar, 10, ¢ | % b Bass. Ek td 5/- s/8 ye | 4-51 | 14/442 | 11/44y | 60° © | 262;0| Tronoh.............. S/- | 13/10'.| 14/12 |... 
‘7 . . a | Distillers ........... 10/- =» |W/- | 3-9 | TEA AND RUBBER 
3.81% 17/9 | 14/7,,| 6 @| IL b| Flowers ............. 5/- | 16/3% | 17/9 4:79 -| 31 123. | : 
4 64/9 | 54/-- | 10 a| 18 b| Guinness ........... io/- ae. 63/6 4-41 26/3 | Ctr {re es jee ts: ‘ a. | ase | 10.27 
UB ea, | Sk si tacbea age Se eta Tees | te |e Tae | Ne 8) to) Rea oth le | We | tea 
= t 1-s | Nuwara Eliya.......... 
‘3 Were eee | wh | 88 e | Whicbtend An en cat (nisy> | et | 239 we, | hl OS) Sia ar} | ee 
| ondon Asiatic ....... - 
$9/7'2 | $2/4ln | tITle | $5 @ | Brit. Amer. Tobacco .10/- | 54/9 | $3/9 | §-32 1Olad| 63d | ‘fae '|.Uinlesd Sardine... a) Sia Sted var 
a 36/6 5 a 20 b Gallaher in sabe dant 10/- 44/6 | 43/9 5-71 | 91/6 | 64/- | 12!2a| 37'yb | United Sua Betong..... £1 89/6" 90/— | IIe Il 
gr / 2a 2b | Imperial Tobacco ...... £i 58/3 57/42 | 7-32 61/3 52/6 12ly b 5 a| Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 | 56/-*  56/-* 6-25 


















AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 

























































































LONDON 
ee | as The Economist Indicator 
toe "| | 1959 | Indicator* | Yield % | 1959 1958 
z - = 
1-8 April 29 263-3 4:99 High Low High Low 
45I | as | May 6 267-0 | 4°93 
$4 10 (wm _ cl > 267-8 sa (ee eee 
+e ‘ aS 272:3. | «4-93 272-4 | 245-0 255-6 166-1 
2 Al ae 272-4 4-92 (May 27) | (Jan. 28) | (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 26) 
" Pio tote, | ; ~—® 4953100. 3 
a 80 LONG-TERM US GOVERNMENT BONDS | Financial Times Indices 
5-82 a a = * ae. k te Beinn re . ss tae tr ae 
| ss 24% | on | 
5:10 | | Ord. Ord. Fixed 2/0 Bargains 1959 1958 
$4 | 1959 | Indext | Yield | inet | COM | Marked | | 
“n May 20 | 235-1 5-08 93-57 4-83 17,314 High High 
. 60 ah ‘ inh 235-7 5-06 93-50 4-83 16,688 238-3 225-5 
7s 425 INDUSTRIALS a | es 5-10 93-44 4-83 17,245 | (May 27) | (Dec. 31) 
i , | » 25 | 234-4 5-12 93-31 4-87 19,357 | Low Low 
7? (1941-43=10) » 2% | 237-1 5-06 93-02 4-89 17,427 | 212-8 154-4 
7 7 | 238-3 | 5-03 | 93-03 4:89 17,424 | (jan. 30) | (Feb, 25)_ 
aan t july 1, 1935=100.  ¢ 1928=100. 
10:23 40 —_$$_$<$— 
.* NEW YORK 
10.00 ce rr Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-3 = 10) 
™ endenb ‘ens is9 | 425 | Yield | a5 | Yield 50 Yield “ee | ane 
. : | | ; aad . 
“ ., : andard and Poor's Indices a |. Rails | % | Utilities) % | Bonds | % 
. April?) 61-70 | 3-12 | 36-16 | 4:56 | 44-67 | 3-68 | 88-60 | 402 
+. so May 6 | 61°66 | 3-12 | 35-76 | 4-61 | 44-45 | 3-90 | 88-60 | 4-02 
re » 13 | 62-0 3-10 | 35-78 | 4:61 | 44:37 | 3-91 | 88-30 | 4-05 
‘ec ill V 1 ll mo! ow | il ie | 62:23 | 3-08 | 35-89 | 4:59 | 44:46 | 3-91 | 87-80 | 4-10 
.3 ” 27 | 62-39 | 3-08 | 36-41 | 4:53 | 44-09 | 3-94 | 88:20 | 4:06 
+H 14): Low, 57-02 (Feb. 9). 
3-6 













* Yields based on assumed dividends:—British Match 12'2%. British Motor, 20'2%. E.M.1., 20%. Lombard Banking, 17%. London & County, 623%. joseph Lucas, 10%, 
Midland, 15%. Niltional Provincial, 12%. Steel Co. of Wales, 9%. Triplex, 27'2%. Unigate, 10%. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 23, 1959, there was an “ above- 
line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of £20,184,000 
compared with a deficit of £3,858,000 in the previous week 
and a surplus of £3,249,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net receipt “ below-line "’ of £20,184,000 
leaving a total surplus of £34,743,000 compared with a deficit of 
£54,586,000 in 1958-59. 





April 1, | April 1, }Week | Week 

Esti- 1958, 1959, ended |ended 

£°000 mate, to to May | May 
1959-60 | May 29, | May 23, 23, 

1958 1959 1958 | 1959 


Ord. Revenue 


income Tax 215,928) 218,401 
SET 17,800; 18,400 
Death Duties. ¢ 

Stamps....... 


Customs 
PME se sodeecoe 


Total Customs and | 
Excise ......... | 


Motor Duties .... 


PO (Net Receipts) | 
Broadcast Licences | 
Sundry Loans .... 
Miscellaneous .... 


Ord. Expend. 
Debt Interest .... 
Payments toN. Ire- 

land Exchequer . 
Other Cons, Funds 
Supply Services... 





DB OD du pian o3otea0ns 
*‘Below-line’’ Net Expendi- 
Mc ob cde tq hikes tat 


Total Surplus or Deficit. 


Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates...... 

Defence Bonds.......... 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 


9,185 


633, 1,556 
890, 1/240 


11,308) 3,732 





* Receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund to May 23, 1959, 
£10 million, compared with £16 million in the corresponding 
period last year. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 

















Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills Advances 


Total 
Floating 
Debt 








Date | [ 
Tender | 


Public | Bank of 
Dept. England 


Tap 

















1958 | 

May 24 | 3,200-0 | 1,510-3] 202-6 ; 4,912-9 
| | 

1959 | 

Feb. 2! | 3,070-0| 1,943-7] 197-2 | 5,210-9 

» 28 | 3,010-0 | 1990-0] 197-3 5,197-3 

Mar. 7 2950-0 | 1999-9} 213-7 . | $,163-6 

» 14 | 2920-0 | 1:993-9} 225-1 wo | «8043-8 

, «2h | 2:910-0 | 2030-3} 252-7 | «5193-0 
2 ———) 

ee 4,898: 1 336-5 4-3 | 5,238-9 
} cc | | 

Apr. 4 | 2,950-0/ 1,986-3] 291-6 | .. | 5,227-8 

» AL | 2940-0 | 2015-7] 280-8 =|: 5236'S 

” 18) 2'940-0 | 2:007-5] 297-7 | | 51245-2 

” 25 2950-0 | 2,025-8} 267-8 | 5,243-7 

May 2. 2,940-0 2,089-0] 255-7 | 5,284-7 

» 9) 2910-0 | 2,053-9] 269-4 | | 5.233-3 

” 46 | 2920-0 | 2051-4] 266-2 | 5,237-7 

, 23 2920-0 | 2,012-6] 265-2 | 5,197-7 





1,136 | ~ 
200 






Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


ESPITE the low proportion of 

Treasury bills secured by the discount 
market at recent tenders, the syndicate 
reduced its concerted bid by 2d. to 
£99 3s. 3d. last week. But the tender was 
raised by £40 million to £230 million so 
that the market’s allotment at this price 
jumped from 25 per cent to 45 per cent, 
the highest proportion for six weeks. The 
average rate of discount rose by 7d. to 
£3 6s. 9.73d. per cent, against the rate 
obtained by the market of about £3 7s. 2d. 
per cent, suggesting that outside tenderers 
had not anticipated the market’s tactics. 
This week the tender has been raised to 
£260 million. 


A large amount of help was given to the 
money market on Thursday of last week, 
but one or two houses were forced to 
borrow a small amount from the Bank of 
England. Light calling and the inflow of 
fresh funds have since made conditions 
comfortable. On Saturday some late 
balances offered to the market were 
unwanted. Due to uncertainty in the mar- 
ket, fresh overnight funds have com- 
manded quite high rates at the start of 
each session, but rates have subsequently 
eased. After last week’s Treasury bill 
tender, new bills have been sold at 3} per 





cent. 
: MONEY RATES: London 

Bank rate (from % _ | Discount rates: % 
45%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): 60 days......... 37 6-3'2 
NE. 6 c<wcasse Jee 2 3 months...... 3746-3'2 
Discount houses... 2-2!,4 4 months...... 37\6-3'2 

Money: 6 months...... 3716-316 
Day-to-Day ....... 2-3'g | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury bills: 3 months...... 44-5 
, ee 31139 4 months...... 44-5 
3 months......... 33 6 months...... 4'2-5!4 

New York 








Official discount 


% 
rate: . 
(from 2'3%, 5/3/59) 3 


Official Rates 


May 27 





| 


United States $ 2-78-2-82 
Canadian $ ... | er 
French Fr. .... |~13-6220-14-0265 
Swiss Fr. ..... | tt-94-12-547,_ 
Belgian Fr..... 137-96- 
142-05 
Dutch Gid. ... 10- 48-10-80 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59'g-11-923, 
PortugueseEsc. | 79-003,-82-00!, 
Italian Lire.... 1725-1775 
Swedish Kr. .. | 14-373g-14-59!4 
Danish Kr..... | 19-06!,-19-62 
Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30!, 








United States $ Igc. pm—par | 'gc. pm—par | 'gc. pm—par | ‘gc. pm-par | 'gc. pm—par 
Canadian $ Ig—l4c. dis Ig—l4c. dis e—'4c. dis 31g iec. dis e—' ac. dis 
French Fr. par-ic. dis par-Ic. dis par—Ic. dis par-Ic. dis par-Ic. dis 
Swiss Fr..... 7g—ec. pm 7g—Sgc. pm 7g—5gc. pm 1-34c. pm 7g—5ec. pm 
Belgian Fr. Sc. pm-par 5c. pm-—par 5c¢. pm-par 5c. pm—par 5c. pm—par 
Dutch Gid 34-!2c. pm 1-34c. pm 1-4c. pm 7g—5gc. pm 7g-5ec. pm 
WU. Sam, POs aise cucccisocs 34—'opf. pm 7g—5gpf. pm 7g—epf. pm 7g—Sepf. pm 7g—epf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United States $............405. - | Sie ree. pm | Syg—Fygc. pm =| Sig ygc. pm | Sig—3igc. pm | Sy6-3y6c. pm 
Camadian $..........0sseeeeeees 34-7gc. dis | 34-7gc. dis 34~7gc. dis 13:6-"5i gc. dis | tBye Soret: dis 
NEES oe 5 o.c ob bru penodes bade as 2'2-2'4c. pm | 25g-2'ec. pm | 25g-2'gc. pm | 25g-23gc. pm | 234-2!oc. pm 
Be CSP Nn kaa babede cee 2'4-2pf. pm =| 2'4-2pf.pm | 2'¢-2pf.pm | 2!2-2!apf. pm | 2!2-2tapf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/9 249/84 | 249/72 | 249/73 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 











(£ million) 

Issue Department*: 

Notes in circulation ....... 2,033-9 }2,081- 
Notes in banking cept... |  16°5 19- 
Govt. debt and securities* | 2,046-3 |2,096- 
Other securities ......... 0-7 O- 
Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 0- 
Coin other than gold coin. | 3-0 2- 

Banking Department: 

Deposits: 

Public accounts.......... | 32-9 18- 
GOWNS. onc ccc ctnevocves | 209-9 216- 
CS SP ER CRRA | 7-6 62 
WHEN s dscabavccccass cess 294-4 297- 

Securities: 

Government ..........+- 246-1 259- 
Discounts and advances .. 28-7 14 
GIT in. cde nec ow4e sano cee 18-8 20- 
WROD 535 baie dev Kkarcecneree 293-6 295- 
Banking department reserve. 18-8 21 
E Yo % 

“ Proportion ” ........ gaeq 6-3 6: 








NU RPwOnN@ Dou 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary 
March 25, 1959. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (€ million) 


Date of| 
Tender 


Offered | 


| 








45 per cent, — 
this week was 





! 


Applied 
,or 


Allotted 


1958 | | 
May 23 | 260-0 | 412-2 | 260- 
1959 
Feb. 20 | 200-0 | 347-1 | 200- 
» 27 | 220-0 | 317-9 | 220: 
Mar. 6 | 230-0 | 370-4 | 230- 
» 13 | 230-0 | 374-1 | 230- 
"20 | 250-0 | 360-4 | 250- 
» 26 | 260-0 | 378-8 | 260: 
Apr. 3| 250-0 | 381-0 | 250- 
» 10 | 260-0 | 433-9 | 260- 
"17 | 250-0 | 386-6 | 230- 
"24 | 210-0 | 359-2 | 210- 
May || 190-0 | 364-4 | 190 
» 8 | 200-0 | 342-3 | 200- 
"45 | 190-0 | 357-6 | 190- 
” 22 | 230-0 | 372-0 | 230- 


eC00SO SSCS COSS OO 


issue increased by £50 million to £2,100 million 


Three Months’ Bills 





° 
b ty 


SARK AS 


SITES 
vor 


ee=o ov 


RRKE 
wn-— 


Average Allotted 
Rate of 
Allotment 


$585 s8ex ss 2* 


wae 


at Max. 
Rate* 





Q 


EE 
* On May 22nd tenders for 9! day bills at £99 3s. 3d. secured 


r tenders being allotted - full. The offer 


£260 million 








42-147, 


91 day bills. 


2-81! 


269156 


13- 
1Stg 
140-1 


20 
10-62-62', 
11 - 7534-76 
80-20-30 


1745!.—-46 
14-55! 

19.37 

20-03-03', 


One Month Forward Rates 


| 
' 










2-Bi se 
2-703)6—i¢ 
13-787¢-79's 
12: 147g-15'g 
140: 17!2- 
22! 


2 

10-62! 4-'2 
11-76-76', 
80-20-30 
1745! -46 

14-55!2—% 
19-37! 4-'p 
20-025s~g 


Igc. pm-par 
'g—' 4c. dis 
par-lc. dis 
7e—gc. pm 

2c. pm-2c. dis 
7—-5gc. pm 
3,—!>pf. pm 


| Sig yee. pm 


13,615, 6c. dis 
234-2'2¢. pm 
2'4-2pf. pm 


249 /6'2 





ea 
—_ 


\| 


Back 


Impor 
Tota 


Basic 
Fuel: 
Mani 


Expor 


Tota 
Mani 


Re-ex; 
Balan 
Impor 
Tota 
Basic 
Fuel: 
Mant 
Expor 
Mant 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 









BRITISH 
UK Exte rnal Trade Prices and Wages May [6th External Trade This week 


eeeeeeeee§ Phay POC #8 EAL FACS . nw ewer nvne 


Imports are valued cif: exports fob Manpower and Output... May 23rd Industrial Profits.......... April 18th 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. OVERSEAS 


Western Europe .......... Feb. 7th United States ............ May 9th 





From January, 1959, some small changes have been made in the coverage of the trade statistics (see The Economist, February 14, 1959, page 623). 
Back figures have been revised where possible : those still on the old basis are shown in italics. 





Monthly averages 1958 1959 









































































Unit oo a ee xy ered =a on 5 ee es ee er EAT te See 
1956 1957 | 1958 Feb. | March April Jan. | Feb. | March April 
| | baal 
| | } 
i | | 
Imports : Le | 
Ge , cicatnks ached eabedsas cs deeded i ads £ million 321-7 336-8 312-5 287-1 317-3 | 307-5 328-6 291-8 322-5 345-8 
food, drink and tobacco ............+- ~ 119-6 123-3 | 124-4 110-9 | 124-3 124-2 137-0 120-9 130-9 134-9 
Basle WUROGPERS o caccccwccudecvesccctes a 91-2 96-7 75-0 70-2 79:4 | 75-9 73,8 63-9 68-1 75:7 
GOOS.. Sesccsceccdes ga sesccecceseases ve 34-5 38-8 36-7 3-8 | 42) 43 40-3 36-3 40:8 45-9 
PhanufactUres . .cccciccvccccccevescccces ” 75-2 76: | 75-1 71-4 78-5 | 72-5 75:8 | 69-6 81-5 88-2 
Exports of UK produce: 
DD 5: cavecch Caeeate seid adeneawecesea od 261-5 274-2 264-3 262-7 275-1 262-3 270: 1 251-1 | 270-7 295-6 
Manufactures—Total .......cceeecevess ‘sa 212-6 227-8 226-0 220-4 232:6 | 223-8 228-6 210-6 228-8 254-4 
be PIOEED cdvndsesoisvedae’ i 36-7 39-7 | 35-9 34-6 | 35:1 36:5 36°5 35-6 33-8 38:7 
es Engineering products.... ‘ 104-7 111-8 115-2 113-3 | 819-7 -| 117-4 119-7 107-3 123-5 141-4 
NGRMEOU) cckccccccsodas i 24:5 25:0 21-2 23:8 | 25-4 21-1 20-8 19-8 19-4 21-2 
Re-exports ......ecceceeecsesees Ce seces 11-0 8 3 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : ws —48-3 —51-8 —36°5 —12-7 —26-6 —34:2 —49-1 —30-4 | —39-0 —39-0 










ae: 1104 








Food, drink and tobacco .............- a 109 | m3 | 119 1163 men | 1164 bee 1223 
DG GUNMEN. ccccstuasdectedasesesse he 102 | 106 94 953 a 934 ae 933 
TMONS . ca ccecccdcccacdpcdonccccsiccces o 15 114 124 1143 «eo 1164 en 1343 
Manufactures ..ccccccccccccccccccccges | ee 1254 






Exports : 
ME « & gdueke cdetaceteu re ces oe eee hess a 
PUMEGIOED So his waver cbeccesacoued’s 


BY AREA 





Nt oe | OE. Th 124 
oe s 123 a 








Imports : } 
ONES GEORMEUOEDN 66 cc ic ccd cocccccesss £ million 
USA 


sp NPN tn te eee eee eee ee eee eee 


eee eee eee eee eeeee 





ne WR occ sack fo 0's 0 SER s sos te 


Exports(5): 
OMAP BPSD TON 6 ccc ovis coccdceseceus 
USA 


ee 


eee 


Non-sterling OEEC countries.........- 





PENNE MN ci pescanNen ddcess cas dusts 


Balance of trade (exports less imports) : 
Dollar area 
Non-sterling OEEC countries.......... i 
Detling GUE i coc aedesens Covdereed 










































































Ue etebke cess ececN with edn vas 6e °§ 322-6 ‘5 388-3 . . . 
+ Ce PED aU aus cent ghee aeacdy 72-4 74:2 69:5 68-1 87-1 79-7 76:7 | 53-9 90-1 76:2 
EES ca cew ecw echt eoeen 194-3 | 235-0 220-1 246-5 234-3 283-6 186-8 | 179-8 | 233-9 | 245-8 
BOW COUN CO iss loin ck hn cwesecicee | " 27-0 | 30:6 | 21-5 27-8 24-5 | 28:5 19-8 15-5 21-6 19-3 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (!)...... } mn. Ib. 53-2 51-6 | St-2 45-4 67:9 | 7i-1 81-8 | 54:8 79-3 77-3 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (') ...... | 000 tons 2 | 227 17-0 17-6 | 14-1 21-9 18-8 | 19-7 16-6 | 17-0 
WORK odie sos bk Gaths code Kacevec 000 stds.] 104-8 | 19-8 106-4 52-1 39-7 44-6 74:7 | 63-6 | 55-4 78°5 
WeOOd PUNE; . icdicud ces Bab sccicccves 1000 tons | 183-3 | 178-2 175-2 154-4 | 139-6 129-9 188-2 | 175-3 170-2 171-5 
Crude petroleum........ccccccececees | mn. galls. 618 | 604 | 732 645 | 651 | 760 839 | 825 818 968 
Exports of UK produce : Sis | 
Coal, including bunkers ............0: | 000 tons 812 | 666 | 403 423 | 349 | 294 332 380 311 274 
Oven piece-goods—cotton(2) ........ mn.sq. yds 40 38 32 36 | 40 | 32 28 27 27 29 
» » jas OUTED owed cccecet ('000sq. yds. 9,107 | 9,029 | 7,889 8913 | 9,999 6,812 9,469 8,124 | 7,951 8,658 
| 
Passenger ek Se eee ' number | 27,848 35,360 40,336 41,834 | 44,200 38,265 41,848 35,791 | 41,590 55,358 
ommercial vehicles and chassis ....... es 10,506 | 10,216 | 9,338 10,887 11,384 | 8,834 10,154 9,026 9,655 10,791 
Agricultural tractors ........sseseeeees a 7,482 9,411 8,724 8,563 9,895 | 10,472 : 9,064 8,906 11,441 
| 
Machinery—electrical ........eseeeees £ ’000 5,314 5,612 5,855 5,796 6,205 | 6,134 5,743 5,412 5,258 5,909 
" UGE a i chins 6 o's talsceewas a 38,657 42,211 42,880 42,085 46,025 | 44,894 46,638 | 41,246 45,936 50,164 
Chemicals, elements and compounds... ue 4,948 5,219 | 5,037 5,112 5,273 4,863 5,325 | 5,187 5,782 6,272 













(') Retained imports. (2) Owing to changes in classification, 1959 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. (3) Average for 
first quarter. (4) Average for second quarter. (5) Annual figures include re-exports of second-hand aircraft and exposed cinematograph film. 












MECCA 7p 
75th BIRTHDAY YEAR 


Joint Chairmen: 
C. L. HeEmMANN ALAN B. FAIRLEY 












Joint Managing Directors: 
W. J. Pickarp, O.B.E. J. S. CRICHTON 


Directors: 
Eric D. MorRLEY T. A. S. HARPHAM 
L. AMBRIDGE JACK BINKS 

J. H. Senior, F.C.A. 


Secretary and Registered Office: 
G. J. R. PANNETT, B.Sc. (Econ.), B:Com., F.C.LS. 
76, Southwark Street, S.E.1. 


Extract from Accounts to 31st December, 1958 





























‘ 1957 1958 
£ £ 
Trading Prolite. .icsiscccscssseeessedhes 555,464 659,571 
Tat PrOVhsks ok chs ve ved sen 260,622 290,053 
Profit after Tax and Minority In- 

SNS a ci acginaccpeticnbeneucinvaus 199,358 277,199 
Paid in Dividends (less Tax)......... 117,535 188,933 
Wibtnaete 5 55 5s oh di ncanestodevece 81,823 88,266 
Dividends paid gross on Ordinary 

and “‘A”’ Ordinary Shares......... 173% 224% 






(1957 final 124% on Capital 

doubled by scrip issue) 

UN PONG aioe are ckaseiccanvewns 3,437,208 3,878,064 
Salient points from Joint Chairmen’s Review 
Annual General Meeting, May 26, 1959 

An increase in Trading Profit of £104,107, has been 
achieved in a year when costs have become steadier, but 
competition much more fierce. The increased Dividend of 
224 per cent. is payable for the full year on the additional 
1,045,730 “A” Ordinary Shares Issued against acquisitions 
in April, 1958, hence the increase of £71,398, in Dividends 
paid (less Tax). 

The Palais de Danse, Dennistoun, was acquired as at 
March 1, 1958. In the City of London we opened in Septem- 
ber, 1958, a new Licensed Restaurant, the Baron of Beef, 
and in: February, 1959, the new Cotillion Restaurant, Cafes 
and Banqpeting Suites at Bucklersbury House. Trading 
Results for the first quarter of 1959, compared with last year 
have been maintained. 

It is hoped to complete this year and next, new Dance 
Halls and Party Suites in Birmingham, Blackburn, Bradford, 
Coventry, Derby, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Stevenage. 
‘Negotiations are in hand for further new Branches. The 
recent Issue of an additional One Million Pounds Nominal, 
First Mortgage Debenture Stock, should be sufficient to 
cover present requirements. 

Whilst it is prudent to respect your Competitors, we have 
no reason for fear, and know of no signs of any deterioration 
in our popularity with our Patrons regarding the things we 
sell and the prices at which we sell them: so we look 
forward to the future with confidence. 


CAPITAL : 
Authorised : £2,300,000. Issued : £1,631,838 
5 per cent. £1 First Cumulative Preference £145,000 
5 per cent. £1 Second Cumulative Preference £138,302 
5s. Ordinary shares £350,000 
5s. “A” Ordinary shares £998,536 
Quoted London 
Ordinary share price at May 28, 1959, 28/9 
High/Low quotation, 1959, 29/3-21/6 
““A” Ordinary share price at May 28, 1959, 22/6 xd. 
High/Low quotation 1959, 23/6-18/3 
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CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


% 


TREASURY, 
BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 


% 


Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 
current market rates of interest. 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1101 TELEX 25182 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE — 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BARKING SERVICES 
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Head Office : Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, NY. 
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After two centuries 


The City still knows that 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


are 
‘Very poor people & deat with? 


UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON THE 


MARKET 


The Bank of Montreal invites enquiries from all 
who seek the latest facts about trading conditions 
and business opportunities in Canada. With 


over 750 branches throughout the Country the ‘Martins have always been most helpful. 
Bank has its fingers on the pulse of Canadian ; teeta j ona ‘ 
commercial life, and can provide the information Their district head office is familiar with 
essential to successful business in that rapidly ‘ 

expanding market. r all the special problems of this area so they 


are able to see things from our point 


R ANK OF MONTRE AL of view. That’s why we bank at Martins.’ 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 


s 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 artins an 
Head Office: MONTREAL MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


Resources Exceed $3,000,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 









An Appointment 






you will value! 


Time spent in arranging your insurances to your 






best advantage.is time WELL spent ! 

In your own interests you should make sure, 
before it is too late, that you have the complete 
insurance protection you need. 

Our advice on all classes of insurance, based on 
over 100 years’ experience, is readily at your 
disposal. 

Why not make an appointment with us today ? 


Ds . 
ROYAL} 


INSURANCE 





Head Offices: 


LIVERPOOL: 
1 North John St., 2 


LONDON: 
24/28 Lombard St., E.C.3. 





DO YOU NEED HELP TO 
TRADE WITH CANADA ? 


Our Business Development Division and Departments in 
Canada, drawing on the services and reports of over 800 branches 
from coast-to-coast, ate available to give practical aid if you 
are interested in Canada’s expanding economy. 

Each of the London branches of The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
is equipped to give a complete banking service, and ready to 
do business anywhete in the world. Address your enquiries to 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


"LONDON OFFICES: 
2 LOMBARD STREET, EC3 48 BERKELEY SQUARE, W1 


HEAD OFFICE: 25 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJ 


H. Albert de Bary & Co.N-W. 


448-454 HERENGRACHT - AMSTERDAM 






International banking of every description 






Apply to our bank for the opening of 
Convertible Guilders Accounts 
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ESTABLISHED: 1897 


“MIPPON KANGYO BANK 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO ots 
120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN =: 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: Ba 


0. 6 6 «© 
ee) 
© eee 6 es 
ee ees 8 6 


LONDON _iI, Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C.3 

NEW YORK Room 2706 Singer Building, Et 
149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. state 

TAIPEI Wuchang St., Ist Section, Taipei me 


~e'e'e"e'e 0 0’e'e"e'e"e ee 'e'e"e"e"0"e'e" te" e'e'e"e" e"e'e"e'e 
°° O6%s pete wotetete PM sere 5 necesesee® aatataeetetetetcnocerarenereee ‘oe 
2.8, ee eee ones” were" eeeevee one "e" eee’ ee ee 6 8 0 0 6.8 6 0.8.8 8 6 8 8 
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(a) Reactor Manager 
facilities. 


experience of plant operation or researc 


~ cations and experience. 
(c) Power Plant Manager 


and Assistant Manager 


for their safe and efficient operation. 


with power plant operating experience. 


experience. 


APPOINTMENTS 


YOUNG STATISTICIAN or ECONOMIST is re- 

quired by one of the largest furniture manufacturers. 
He will be responsible for organising the provision and 
interpretation of sales and production information to 
the Board. Some previous commercial or industrial 
experience is essential, and a recognised qualification in 
statistics or economics would be an advantage. Age 
about 23-30. Salary and conditions will be designed to 
attract. a first-class man.—Applications with full details 
in writing to the Sales Director, GREAVES & THOMAS 
Lid., Clapton, E.5. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
CHAIR OF ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for a newly established Chair 
of Economic Statistics. 

Salary will be at the rate of £A3,750 per annum. plus 
cost of living adjustment. There is retirement provision 
under the Professorial Superannuation Scheme and _ in 
addition a pension of not less than £A400 per annum upon 
Tetirement after the age of 60 years. ; 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme, in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, married men 
May be assisted by loans to purchase a house. , 

The Senate reserves the right to fill the Chair by 
invitation. . 

A statement of conditions of appointment and informa- 
tion for candidates may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the _ British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, WCl. 

. ee close, in Australia and London, on August 





UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY © 
CHAIR OF ACCOUNTING 


Applications are invited for a newly established Chair of 
Accounting. 

Salary will be at the rate of £A3,750 per annum plus 
cost of living adjustment. There is retirement provision 
under the Professorial Superannuation Scheme and in 
addition a pension of not less than £A400 per annum upon 
fetirement after the age of 60 years. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme, in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, marricd men 
May be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

J he Senate reserves the right to fill the Chair by invita- 

n. 

, A statement of conditions of appointment and informa- 
tion for candidates may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London. WC1. 

3; 1959, 4ttons close, in Australia and London, on August 


to plan the commissioning programme of the reactor and to be responsible 
for the safe and efficient operation of the plant and its experimental 


A good honours degree in an appropriate scientific or engineering 
subject, or equivalent qualification is required, together with wide 
and development work. 
Engineers should have corporate membership of a professional institution. 


Salary within scale £1,855 to £2,155 according to qualifi- 


to plan the commissioning programme of the steam raising equipment, 
turbo-alternators, and associated electrical circuits, and to be responsible 


A recognised engineering apprenticeship and corporate membership 
of a senior engineering institution, or equivalent, is required, together 


Salary Plant Manager within the scale £1,345 to £1,800. 
Assistant Plant Manager within scale £845 (at age 
25) to £1,315 according to qualifications and 


Contributory Superannuation. 


Prototype 


(Ref. 3092/720) 


Reactor Manager. 


Reactor Development 


The Advanced Gas Cooled Reactor now under construction at Windscale is an experimental prototype using uranium oxide 
fuel canned in beryllium, and operating at high temperatures and ratings, for developing and proving this system for use in the 
civil power programme. Engineers and Scientists are required to form a team to commission and operate the reactor and 
applications are invited for the following posts. Where necessary, a full course of training at Reactor Schools and in operating 
reactors will be given. A desire to work on the problems associated with a prototype reactor is an essential requirement. 


(b) Assistant Reactor Managers 










(Ref. 3094/F20) 


to be responsible for either (a) the day to day operation of the reactor or 
(b) the experimental facilities, as well as for general assistance to the 


A good honours degree in Science or Engineering, or equivalent 
qualification, is required, together with at least three years’ experience 
of plant operation or research and development work. 
have corporate membership of a professional institution. 


Engineers should 


Salary within scale £1,345 to £1,800 according to qualifi. 


cations and experience. 


(Ref. 3093A/720) 
(Ref. 3093B/F20) 


(d) Shift Managers 


to be responsible during shift hours to the Works Manager for the 


(Ref. 3095/720) 


operation of the A.G.R. station including the reactor and its fuel charging 


and experimental facilities and the electrical generation equipment. 
For engineers a recognised apprenticeship and corporate membership 


of an appropriate senior professional institution, or equivalent, is required. 


Scientists should have a good honours degree. 
practical experience of plant operation is essential. 


At least three years’ 


Salary within scale £1,345 to £1,800 according to qualifi- 


cations and experience. 









Staff Housing Scheme. 


WORKS SECRETARY 








MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


Applications are invited from qualified men and women 
(though women preferred) in age group 25 to 30, for the 
position of RESEARCH ASSISTANT in an _ expanding 
MARKET RESEARCH organisation in LONDON. The 
position is a supervisory one as Assistant to Executive. 
Essential qualifications are, a sound mathematical back- 
ground, an understanding of statistical method, a vital 
interest in Market Research and some commercial or 
industrial experience preferably in Market Research or 
allied fields. Write, quoting reference 10/RA, giving 
details of age, qualifications, experience and salary 
required, to Box 1175. 


JOHN SUMMERS AND SONS LTD. 


require for their 


MARKET RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


a man interested in new technical developments 
and their commercial implications, in the field of 
sheet steel and its use in industry. The successful 
candidate will be attached to a_ small but 
enthusiastic department located in London, It 
will be advantageous if he has had similar 
experience and has spent some time with a 
esearch Organisation. Sales experience would 
also be an advantage. Salary will depend upon 
qualifications and experience.—Please send brief 


details in confidence to: Market Research and 
Development Manager, Box E.8580, Basil Butler 
Co. Ltd., 78 Brook Street, London, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for the post of temporary 
ASSISTANT LECTURER or LECTURER in ECONOMIC 
HISTORY from October 1, 1959, to September 30, 1960. 

Salary scales: Assistant Lecturer, £700-£850; Lecturer 


£900-£1.350. 

Applications (two copies), with the names of three 
referees, should be sent, not later than June 9, 1959, to 
the Registrar, The University, Birmingham, 15, from whom 


further particulars can be obtained, 





Additional payments for regular shift work. 





Send postcard for application form, quoting appropriate reference to :— 


U.K.A.E.A. (I-G.) 


Windscale and Calder Works, Sellafield, Seascale, Cumberland. Closing Date: 22nd June, 1959. 


ARKET RESEARCH. British Nylon Spinners 
£ Limited have a vacancy for a graduate economist for 
duties in the Company's Knightsbridge Offices. The suc- 
cessful candidate will join a team whose primary function 
is to forecast product demand, and which therefore 
undertakes detailed studies of the numerous constituent 
factors. Original thought is encouraged both as a matter 
of policy and by the nature of the work, which is varied 
and inherently interesting. The post carries an attractive 
Starting salary and offers good prospects. 

Candidates should be 35 or under, and must have a good 
honours degree in economics or commerce: relevant 
industrial experience would be an advantage. Applications 
should give concise but full personal history and should 
be addressed to the Personnel Manager at Pontypool, Mon. 


IBREGLASS LIMITED, MARKET RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT. have the following vacancies, both 
of which are new appointments : 
, An assistant, male or female, to collate market informa- 
tion and prepare market reports and forecasts. Applicants 
should have a good degree with economics as a main 


subject and some industrial or commercial experienc 
s strial e 
is preferable. Upper age limit—29. 

An assistant. male or female, principally to help prepare 





budgets. Applicants should be graduates and should have 
an aptitude for figures. Upper age limit—25. 

Apply in the first instance to the Secretary, Fibreglass 
Ltd.. St. Helens, Lancs, for an application form. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


The University proposes as soon as possible to make an 
appointment in the Department of Economics to a Chair 
in Accounting or in a subject dealing with Accounting 
in a fundamental way. Candidates should have academic 
and professional qualifications. The occupant of the 
Chair will assume responsibility for research in his subject 
and for teaching in the present degree courses. He will 
also have the opportunity, in co-operation with his 
colleagues, cf developing research and postgraduate study 
in fundamental subjects relevant to administration and 
management. 

Suitably qualified candidates are invited to apply, sub- 
mitting the names and addresses of referees. to the under- 
signed from whom further particulars of the appointment 


may be obtained. 
H. C. BUTTERFIELD, 
Registrar and Secretary, _ 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Readershi> in Economics at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science 
The Senate invite applications for the Readership in 
Ecoromics tenable at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science (salary £1,475-£1.775-£2,150 a year plus 
£80 London Allowance). Applications (10 copies) must be 
received not later than July 1, 1959, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, Senate House, W.C.1, 
' from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
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THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE 
UNIT LIMITED 


wishes to make further appointments to its research staff. 
Applicants should have a good honours degree, preferably 
in economics and/or statistics, and should have had at 
least two years’ experience in industry, commerce or 
finance ; knowledge of foreign languages, especially German, 
an advantage.—Please write, giving particulars of ¢duca- 
tion, experience, qualifications and present salary, to 
“ Rescarch,” 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


SPECIALIST OFFICER (STATISTICIAN) 


FEDERATION OF NIGERIA 

To build up and supervise a statistics branch in the 
Department of Agricultural Research. Candidates should 
possess a good Honours Degree in mathematics and have 
had two yoars’ post graduate experience in statistics as 
applied to agricultural research. | . 

Appointment on contract /gratuity terms. inclusive salary 
scale £966-£1,824. Gratuity of £25 to £37 10s. for each 


completed three months of satisfactory service. Furnished - 


quarters when available. at a rent of 84 per cent of basic 
salary subject to a maximum of £150 a year. Free passages 
for officer on first appointment. duty and leave. also for 
wife once each way in each.tour of service. Assistance in 
respect of children’s passages or allowance in lieu. Income 
tax at local rates, Generous home leave. . 

Apply, giving brief particulars to Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office. London, Swi, quoting 
BCD /63/ 14/048. 


"THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for the post of Senior Research 
Officer in the Survey Research Unit within the Research 
Techniques Division. The Survey Research Unit is con- 
cerned with the examination and the development of 
research techniques used in social and market research. 
Projects include studies of: respondent memory in the 
interviewing situation; question design; the characteristics 
of members of the public volunteering to take part in 


research operations: interviewer performance ; validity and | 


reliability. The successful candidate will be required to 
conduct research within the Unit’s programme, assuming 
responsibility for specific projects. s 

Applicants must have an honours degree in psychology. 
with some statistical training. and they must have had 
practical experience of a substantial kind in either social 
or market research. 

Salary scale £950 x £50 — £1,500 plus £60 London 
Allowance; with superannuation benefits and family 
allowances. The starting salary will depend upon qualifica- 
tions and experience. The appointment is for three years. 

Applications should be sent to Dr. W. A. Belson. The 
London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, not later than 
June 15, 1959. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
have a vacancy for a 
CHIEF PROGRAMMER 


for an Elliot 405 Computer Installation at Wolverton, Bucks. 

Candidates, preferably under 35. must have had previous 
Elliot 405 Computer Programming experience; qualifica- 
tions to degree standard are desirable. 

Commencing salary. £1,000-£1.100. with prospects of 
advancement. Contributory pension fund, sick pay, and 
travelling facilities. 3 ~ 

Applications to Regional Accountant, 
London Midland Region. British Railways. 
EUSTON STATION, LONDON, N.W.1. 


CITY OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Principal: A. E, Hayes. M.A.. B.Com., A.C.1.S. 
Applications are invited from Graduates with teaching 
experience for the post ‘of Assistant Grade B to teach 
General and Commercial Subjects. 


Duties will commence on September 1, 1959. if possible. 
and a include teaching on two evenings per week if 
required, 


Application forms are o> eg  — the Chief Educa- 


tion Officer, P.O. Box 0. 23. Town Hall, Hanley, 
Stoke-on-Trent, to whom they should be returned within 
10 days of the appearance of this advertisement. 

i ____H. DEBDEN. Chief Education Officer 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 

Applications are invited for the post of Junior Research 
Officer in the Social i Department. The appoint- 
ment will be for three years from a date to be arranged 
but not later than October 1. 1959. Subject to satisfac- 
tery qualifications and experience, the salary will be £700 x 
£50 to £800 per annum. The appointment is in connec- 
tion with an enquiry into family life and kinship in the 
Swansea area and will have special reference to the posi- 
tion of old people. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University College, Singicton Park. Swansea, whom 
pees save copies) must be received by onday, 
une 15, ¥ 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
HOUSING RESEARCH TEAM 
SOCIOLOGIST 


Applications are invited for the post of Sociologist in 
this team. The work involved is partly survey of existing 
housing conditions in typical urban and rural areas. 
and ly assistance with the design of new experimental 
housing projects. The post is for five years in the first 
instance. Salary £1,100 per annum. Superannuation can 
be arranged. ; 

Applications should be lodged with the Secretary to the 
University. University of Edinburgh. Old College, South 
— ee. not later than June 13, 1959. 

ay. 9. 


~~ UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
CHAIR OF HIGHWAY & TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


Applications are invited for the newly established 
CHAIR OF HIGHWAY & TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
within the Department of Civil Engineering. 

Three copies of applications with the names of three 


referces must be sent not later than June 20, 1959. to 
from 


the Registrar, The University. Birmingham, 15, 
whom further particulars can be obtained. 
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CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 


Applications are invited for the appointment of ECONOMIST in ¢t > 
at Headquarters London. E.C.2. a eanrge 9 etna rors 


The duties wilt inctude the provision of an economic intelligence service to all Departments: the 
formulation of long and short term estimates of the future maximum demand and the consumption 
of electrical energy; the assessment of production trends affecting the consumption of -electricity ; 
and appraisals of the probable effect of changes in volicy of the Government and of other bodies. 


Candidates for the post should have an Honours Degree in Economics, a sound knowledge of 
modera statistical techniques and practical experience in a large organisation. 


Salary within the scale £2,160 — £2,360 p.a. 


Applications. Stating age. qualifications, experience. present position and salary. to the Personnel 
Officer, 24-30 Holborn, London, E.C.1, by June 15. Please mark envelopes “Confidential Ref. E/188.” 


COST ACCOUNTANT 


Well-known British Company in West Africa requires a Cost 
Accountant, not below Intermediate standard, aged under 40. A sound 
knowledge of Accounts, Costing, and Budgetary Control is required. 
The post offers good prospects. 

Starting salary £120 per month plus marriage allowance. Non- 
contributory Pension Fund and passages paid. Tour of duty 15 
months and 3 months paid leave. Free accommodation and medical 
attention provided. 

Applications will be considered from ambitious men of high 
character who wish to work in harmony with Africans in a worthwhile 
enterprise. Please reply in confidence to :— 


Appointments Consultants, 
27 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


UNILEVER LIMITED 


TRAINING ADVISER 


Changes in factories, offices and distribution units ; in the numbers and age 
range of those available for employment, and in educational and apprenticeship 
schemes, require accelerated development of the Unilever programme for training 
and re-training in the United Kingdom. 


Applications are, therefore, invited for a new central position whose holder 
will be expected to advise in these developments. He will undertake liaison with 
schools and technical colleges, with employers’ federations and trades unions, 
and with national training and examining bodies. 


The position requires familiarity with the changing pattern of interests and 
skills of employees in both office and factory ; also with current policies and 
plans in commercial and technical education. A degree in one of the social 
sciences and/or a scientific qualification may be an advantage. 


Candidates are likely to be found in educational or training work, or in an 
industrial post not centred on training. They will require capacity to build up 
an acceptable advisory status and for this should have considerable experience 
in planning or operating training programmes. 


The post will be based in London but will involve travelling to other industrial 
centres in this country. Age range 35-48. A commencing salary of £2,750 per 
annum is envisaged with room for substantial advancement. The post is 
pensionable. 


Applications should be marked “ Strictly Confidential” and addressed to the 
Head of Personnel Division, Unilever Limited, Unilever House, London, E.C.4. 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY 


CRANWOOD STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON. E.C.1. | 


pinapal: J. D, Mounfield, M.Sc.Tech., Ph.D., F.R.LC. 
The Governors invite applications for a post as | 
LECTURER at the new College now being built at 


Weybridge, Surrey. The successful candidate will be | 
expected tO Organise courses in LIBERAL STUDIES and 
to undertake some of the teaching. He will also be 
responsible for or courses in management studies. 
The College ll have residential accommodation for 
go students and the lecturer selected may be offered the | 
st of Hostel-Warden which would attract additional 
emoluments. s 
Salary scale : £1,312 10s. x £31 10s. to £1.470 p.a. 
Application forms (obtainable from the College) should 
be sent to the Principal as soon as possible, 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
STATISTICAL CLERK (Clerical I) required initially 
for newly formed Social Research Unit at Brune! College | 
of Technology, Woodlands Avenue, Acton, W.3. Should 
te cither university graduates or have worked for at least 
oe ycar as Statistical assistants under professional direc- 
tion. Appointment is for three years. Salary (male) 
4595 — £670; (female) £561 — £634. plus London 
Weighting according to age. Prescribed conditions.— 
Full particulars and two. referees to Principal, -above 
address. (Quote Z.622 E.) a 





GOVERNMENT OF WESTERN NIGERIA | 
VACANCY FOR CHIEF AGRICULTURAL | 


RESEARCH OFFICER 


Applications are invited from suitable candidates 
for the post of Chief Agricultural Research Officer. 


Qualifications: Candidates must have a First 
or Seco Class Honours degree in Natural 
Science or Agricultural Science, and should have 
considerable research experience in tropical agri- 
culture. Essential that applicants should have 
shown aptitude for direction of research. 


Duties: The successful candidate will be 
required to plan, organise and develop the work 
of the Research Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, assist in the 
formulation of crop research policy and to advise 
the Agricultural Extension Services of the Region 
on the application of research findings to crop 
production problems. 


Terms of Appointments: On contract terms for 
a minimum of two tours of 12-18 months cach, 
in the first instance, on consolidated salary which 
is subject to negotiation but which in any case 
will not be less than £2.448 per annum. Gratuity 
at the rate of £37 10s. for cach completed three 
months’ service. Free First-class passages for 
officer and his — on first appointment and 
when proceeding on leave. free medical treatment 
for officer and his family; furnished quarters 
provided at a rent of 8} per cent of basic salary 
subject to a maximum of £150 per annum. 


Applications should be completed in duplicate 
on the prescribed form obtainable from the 
Official Secretary (Recruitment Branch), Office of 
the Commissioner for Western Nigeria. 178-202, 
Great Portland Street, London, W.1, from whom 
further particulars may also be obtained. 

1959. 


Closing date; 13th June, 


~ THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF 
BELFAST 


The Senate of The Queen’s University of Belfast invites 

applications for a lecturéship in political science from 
October 1, 1959. Salary £900 to £1,650 plus F.S.S.U. 
Initial placing on the scale will depend on experience and 
qualifications. A special interest in political institutions 
is desirable. Applications should be received by June 17, 
1959.—Further particulars .may be obtained from G. R. 
Cowie, M.A.. LL.B., J.P., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
NEW ZEALAND 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for the above-mentioned post. 
¢ salary scale is £1,315 per annum, rising by three 


annual increments to £1,615 per annum. An allowance 
is made towards travelling expenses. 


Further particulars and information as to the method | 


of application may be obtained from the Secretary. 


Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, | 


Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close in 
June 20, 1959. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 


Applications are invited for a FELLOWSHIP and a 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP in the DEPARTMENT OF 
PACIFIC HISTORY (head of Department: Professor 
J. W. Davidson). 

It is desired to appoint to the Fellowship a candidate 
with research experience in the field of South-East Asian, 
and preferably Indonesian or Malayan, history. Candi- 
Gates with experience in either South-East Asian or Pacific 
islands history would be considered for the Research 

ship, 

The salary and range of a Fellow are determined within 
the limits £A1,793-£42,563, and appointment is made for 
4n initial period of five years; thereafter it may be made 
permanent. A Fellow is entitled to one year’s study 
ave on full pay, plus a contribution towards travel and 
Other expenses, in every seven years. 
ane Salary range for a Research Fellow is £A1.398- 

-.113, and appointment is made for three years, with 
Possible extension to the maximum of five years. 
Supcrannuation is on the F.S.S.U. pattern. Reasonable 
provide are paid and assistance with housing is 
f urther particulars are available from the Registrar, 
a Stralian National University, Box 4, G.P.O.. Canberra, 
se or from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 

ae Oe _ Rettich Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square. 


yop Plications close, in Australia and London. on July 10. 


New Zealand and London on 























THE ORGANISATION FOR EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION, PARIS 


seeks Head of Productivity Measurement Advisory Service, Nationals of O.E.E.C. 


member countries only are eligible. 


and Fr, frs. 3,080,000 (bachelor). 


English or French. 


ENTRAL OFFICE OF 
: ASSISTANT INFORMATION OFFICER (unestab- 
lished). Duties involve the study of United: Kingdom social 
and political affairs, the selection of source material and 


INFORMATION _ require 


the writing, under supervision, of factual articles and 
reference papers on these subjects. Desirable qualifications 
are @ university degree. knowledge of relevant sources of 
information, and the ability to summarise and present basic 
material to serve information purposes (e.g. for use in 
articles, lectures or broadcasts). Salary according to 
experience and qualifications, rising to a maximum of 
£1,085 (men); £1.038 (women).—Write, gi 
details of qualifications and ¢ . 
Labour and National Sefvice, P.E.1250, Professional and 
: .. Farringdon Street, 
» E.C.4. Only candidates selected for interview 
will be advised. 
ABOUR RELATIONS. Society 
(employers’ organisation for the Provincial daily and 
weekly newspapers) has vacancy for assistant in Labour 
Department. Commencing salary not less than £1.000 
according to experience, etc. Age range 30-40. Excellent 
Prospects. Apply Box 1176. 


The Newspaper 


The work, which is of. a confidential nature, 
must be capable of doing precis abstracts, 
capable of working on her own initiative. 
knowledge of technical 


be honoured. 


Applications are invited from young women over the age of 


Duties: to centralise and distribute technical information on the various aspects 
of productivity measurement, in particular, interfiym comparison, and to edit 
the quarterly Productivity Measurement Review. 


Total annual income-tax-free emoluments Fr. frs. 3,455,000 (head of household) 


Qualifications required; solid theoretical knowledge of Economics and Statistics; 
preferably some practical experience in the preparation and application of 
Statistics in the management of industry; very good knowledge of either 


Applications in French or English to Personnel Division, O.E.E.C., 2 rue André 
Pascal, Paris XVI, before the 13th June, 1959. 


RITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION requires to fill 
the following Operational Research posts in the 
Department of the Traffic Adviser at 20 Euston Square, 
N.W.1. Candidates should have a degree in science. 
economics or mathematics, with considerable mathematical 
background. Academic qualifications in operational 
research desirable, together with interest in ‘and for 
Posts 1 and 2. experience of) individual and team 
research using O.R. methods. Transport experience an 
advantage : 
Post 1 Senior Scientific Officer— 
Salary range: £1,200 — £1,420 
Post 2 Senior Sciemifie Officer— 
Salary range : £1,200 — £1,315 
Posts 3 and 4 Scientific Officers, Grade 2— 
ary range: £665— £985 
Superannuation scheme. Certain free travel facilities. 
Medical examination.—Write. quoting post number and 
Stating age, qualifications and experience. to Director of 
Establishment, British Transport Commission, 222 Maryle- 


bone Road, London, N.W.1, within 14 days. S.A.E. for 


' acknowledgment. 


THE MULLARD RADIO VALVE COMPANY 
LIMITED 
MITCHAM JUNCTION, SURREY 


SENIOR PRIVATE SECRETARY 


required for the Technical Director of the Mullard Group of Companies. 


is interesting and varied. 
deal with financial 
This is a new appointment which 
interest to an Arts Graduate who has had several years’ 
terms would be an advantage and 
This is a senior appointment carrying superannuation rights. 





The successful applicant 
and planning information and be 
is likely to be of 
experience in industry or commerce. Some 
competent shorthand typing is essential. 
Annual holidays already booked will 


25 who are prepared to work from 


9 a.m. to 5.30 pm. Monday to Friday, but are willing to adjust their hours of work to mect the 


fiexible needs of this new appointment 


Please apply in writing, giving fullcst details, to 


Miss M. B. Little, 
Senior Women’s Personnel Officer, 
The Mullard Radio Valve Co. Ltd., 


New Road, Mitcham Junction, Surrey. 





APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


B.A.—Engineer. 33. chemical industry ' 
« experience U.K.. Canada and U.S.A., desires post 


| involving international liaison and travel preferably based 


in North America.—Terry, P.O. Box 16, Medford, Mass., 


U.S.A. 
OUTH AMERICAN NATIONAL with wide experience 
in Business Administration. Spanish Correspondence 
and Export Procedure is willing to instruct/assist English 
businessmen having connections with Latin American 
affairs.—Apply Box 1177 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
¥ EARN 
Holder's Hill Crescent, N.W.4.__ ae oe 

REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 

Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 
manufacturers. 

Write to the Managing Director. Remploy Lid., 25-28 


Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, or telephone ViICtoria 6621 
(12 lines). 








DOES YOUR BUSINESS NEED 
READY CASH? 


American capital available immediately to qualified 
business men. Quick action. Write 


Money Finders of America Incorporated, 
3 Cite de Trevise. Paris 9, France. 





16 mm. apparatus. As casy as snapshotting with 
G. B. Bell & Howell “clectric eye” cine camera. 
£192 10s. with case.—City Sale & Exchange Lid., 94 Flect 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
| ANY DIRECTORS prefer to rely on Holiday Relief 
| Staff for 1959 tested by STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 

436 Strand, W.C.2. 
| QHARE A FLAT LTD.. 175 Piccadilly, HYD 2545. 
Infinite care. right person or right flat. 


EXPORT - IMPORT | MERCHANDISING. | 
Personal Courses.—Prospectus, Mr. Wade, Rylstone, | 


supervisory | 


“ MATEURS <an be professional movie makers with 


| pany and by Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij. 


| of exchange fixed for the payment 





FINANCIAL NOTICES 
THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 

6% SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 

in respect of the above Stocks will be closed from 

June 3 to 5, 1959, both dates inclusive. for the purpose 

of preparing Warrants in respect of Dividends for the 

half-year endi:g June 30, 1959, to be paid on and after 


July 1, 1959. 
By Order of the Board. 
J. C. TOMLINSON, 
Secretary. 


5% 


Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
___May 28, 1959. ] 
ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 
With reference to their announcement dated May 21, 
1959, regarding the FINAL DIVIDEND for the year 1958 


| on the shares of Fls.20 registered in the United Kingdom 


section of the Amsterdam Register, N. M. Rothscnild and 
Sons are authorised by the Royal Dutch Petroleum - 
Amsterdam, the transfer agent. to announce that the rate 
of the dividend is 
Fis.10.614=£1. The gross amount of the dividend will 
be £0 6s. 7.124d. per share and the amount of the 15 per 
cent Netherlands dividend tax £0 Os. 11.869d. per share. 
New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, EC4. 
May 22, 1959. 


EDUCATION 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary. DAVIES'S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy. Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, 





mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/ 


9/2), 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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~ Mosquitoes Traced by 
Radioactive Nectar 


RITCHIE CALDER, the science writer, explains 


how atomic power is helping to open up the 


frozen wastes of the Arctic... 


the Frozen North, but Arctic Old Hands will 
tell a tenderfoot: ‘ Mosquitoes! They are so big 
we skewer them on spigots and roast them!’ 

That is an exaggeration, but they are certainly 
‘man-eaters’. Fortunately they do not, like the 
anopheles of the tropics, transmit malaria; but 

when the icebound 
swamps unfreeze in 
the Arctic summer 


Pir do not usually associate mosquitoes with 


they swarm in such 

>"7 vast numbers, and 

bite withsuch blood- 

thirsty persistence, 

that the settlers’ lives become unbearable. Indeed, 

it can be said that the mosquitoes are a bigger 

obstacle to settlement and development of Arctic 
regions than the cold or the six-month long night. 


RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES 


Something will have to be done about these hostile 
and voracious insects. Already scientists are hard at 
work studying their habits. Ingenious methods are 
being devised to keep track of the swarms, not the 
least of which enlists the help of nuclear energy. 


It is known that the mosquitoes drink the nectar 


of the Arctic poppies (again, people do not usually 


associate flowers with the Frozen North) and the 
experts are feeding the poppies with an artificial 
fertiliser containing radioactive isotopes, which are, 
of course, by-products of the release of atomic energy, 

In the Arctic poppy then, this radioactive fertiliser 
finds its way into the nectar. The mosquitoes sipping 
the nectar, pick up the radioactive elements. And 
from there on, they are marked. They carry in their 
bodies a ‘radio transmitter’ and the scientists can 
follow them wherever they go and so find out vital 
information concerning their habits — information 
that will lead to their effective control. 

The end result of using this by-product of nuclear 
energy to plot the mosquitoes’ activities will help 
to make the Frozen 
North a more com- 
fortable place in 
which to live and 
work. And this, in 
turn, is an impor- 
tant factor in pre- 
paring the way for the time when atomic power 


itself releases the immense industrial resources of the 
Far North. 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and constructing 


Nuclear Power Plant to meet world needs in the New Atomic Age 


MITCHELL 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED :- 


ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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